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INTRODUCTION. 



Few writers of Juvenile works have been 
more eminently successful, or attained a wider 
popularity, both in England and America, than 
the gifted author of these pleasant " Sunbeam 
Stories." Each one, as it has fallen from her 
pen, has been hailed with eagerness, and in its 
ten thousand times duplicated form, scattered 
wide through the land. 

There is, indeed, a rare tenderness and natural- 
ness in the touches of life which they contain, a 
beauty in the descriptions they embody, and a 
simplicity in their well delineated characters, 
whether it be that of brusque " Mrs. Dennis," 
gentle and unselfish '< Edith Vernon," or lionest 
" Will Davis," which take at once, and in full, 
the hearts of unadulterated childhood and youth. 
Therefore is it that already, in almost every 
dwelling, may be found some one who has sym- 
pathized with the trustful " Old Jolliffe," in his 
homely, yet kindly ministrations to those around 
him ; some little tearful eye that has grown dim 
in the darkness which to poor " David Coombe " 
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was SO " oncommon lonesome," as he cobbled at 
his bench with his awl, and brightened as it saw 
with him his " Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 

By almost every hearthstone has some reflect- 
ing mind, of child or of mother, dreamed tenderly 
over " The Cloud with the Silver Lining," lovely 
in its touches as its title, and been made wiser 
and better for its humble, yet beautiful portrayal 
of character and life. Thus it is that the Ameri- 
can Publishers, having tested the popularity 
which they have individually obtained, have 
herein combined in one attractive volume the 
most interesting of this charming series of tales, 
which, though singularly adapted to the capacity 
of children, are wonderfully beguiling to indi- 
viduals of larger growth. In this new and close 
companionship, beautifully illustrated with orig- 
inal designs by favorite artists, it will, no doubt, 
be gratefully welcomed by those who are already 
familiar with each in its separate publication, as 
by those who are not yet so fortunate as to have 
read ^hem ; for there is no one of any age but 
will become interested in their pages, and be 
improved by their perusal. 

It is not a little remarkable that one so young 
as the graceful author of these " Stories," should 
have become so early a favorite with Juvenile 
readers of two continents. That she has, is 
attested by the unprecedented circulation of the 
following tales, and for the gratification of such, 
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who may be eager to learn all that may be known 
of one they so ardently admire, and yet who 
may know nothing beyond the name, I note the 
following. 

Matilda Planch^ is the daughter of I. R. 
Planche, F. S. A., of London, a well known 
dramatist, and author of that popular melo- 
drama, " Faint Heart never won Fair Lady^^ &c. 
His daughter, at a very early age, evinced strong 
characteristics of genius, combined with a strik- 
ingly gentle and kindly heart, which at once led 
her into the department of Juvenile literature ; 
and thus, at the age of sixteen years, appeared 
at the frosty midnight of December 25th, upon 
the "Christmas Trees" of Old England, "The 
Merry Christmas," to gladden the tiny hearts of 
cottage and palace, and which was indeed hailed 
with universal delight. 

Next came, and with even a warmer welcome, 
old " David Coombe, or. The Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam," stirring the sensibilities, and rousing 
the charities of old as well as young. This was 
immediately followed and in rapid succession, 
(for " there is a tide in the affairs " of woman as 
well as man " which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune,") by other fairy tales, yet so real, so 
like life, if not from it, and so truthful in their 
teaching, that their author became immediately 
the favorite of both children and parents. 

Her last work, " The Star in the Desert," one 
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of the most beautiful in the series, was published 
in 1853, and with this did she suspend her liter- 
ary labors, (for we would hope that they are 
not concluded, but that she may in time be in- 
duced to resume her pen for the gratification of 
her numerous admirers both in England and 
America.) One possessed of so rare a giffc, and 
so especially felicitous in her every attempt to 
instruct and entertain the young, should certainly 
not thus early retire from the field of her useful- 
ness. She has, however, entered on new duties, 
for which she might seem peculiarly qualified, 
having become the wife of Rev. Mr. Mackarness, 
an Episcopalian clergyman of one of the shire 
towns of England. Long may she live to enjoy 
her well earned popularity, and bask in the rays 
which shall everywhere gladden and sparkle 
around her, extending from these her delightful 
** Sunbeam Stories." 

J. B. L. 
Boston, Notiubkb, 1856. 
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A TRAP 
TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 



It was a cold, sharp, biting wind, which blew into 
the miserable room inhabited by old David Coombe, 
the cobbler ; and sharp and biting he found it, as he 
now and then, in the pauses of his work, stopped to 
chafe his hands, and warm them by the few embers 
which were in the little grate. 

Cold and cheerless enough it was to be sure, in 
doors and out ; the people in the streets were hurrying 
along, bowing their heads, as if to induce the wind to 
attack the crowns of their hats and bonnets, instead of 
their poor, blue noses. Men in rough coats had their 
hands snugly lodged in their pockets, only drawing 
them out when, at the corner of the street, the wind 
seemed to be disposed to blow off their hats, and they 
were obliged to make an efibrt to save them, and a 
remark, at the same time, not altogether complimen- 
tary to the said wind ; and poor women were shivering 
along, wanting infinitely more than two hands to keep 
on the shawl, bonnet, and boa, and keep down the 
petticoats, so impeding their progress. 
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And on each side the street, shoeless beggars are 
half running, half walking, after the passengers, be- 
seeching charity, " I'm so very cold and hungry ! '' 
the wretched, whining voice sounding more dismal still, 
as it mingles with the whistling of the wind. And 
seated on the cold pavement, is some horrid object, 
with a board on his chest, and " Starving," in great 
letters, exhibited on it. But it is useless to-day ; it is 
much too cold to stop and get out the purse, too cold 
to remove the hands from the comfortable muff or the 
warm pockets ; so, towards the middle of the day, the 
starving man is tired out, and goes home to dinner. 

But poor old David Coombe has no dinner to go 
home to, nor no home but the little dark room in which 
he works ; he has never told the pitying public he is 
starving, because, as he says, " Why, I ain't a starving 
while 1 can have some bread and some cheese, and 
now's and then's some outsides of bacon, but still I 
think it's a hard case, as continually a-working don't 
bring nothing ; and this here dismal hole as I live in, — 
why it ain't living, 'pon my soul it ain't — O lor ! " 

Poor David, he always finished with " O lor ! " and 
as he said it, it certainly was the acme of despair, it 
seemed to come from the depths of that brawny chest 
with a kind of groan, 

David had always been a poor man, and it seemed 
that he always would be ; he had no idea of improving 
his condition, no idea that he could be better off by his 
own exertions, but thought it was the duty of the rich 
to make him comfortable, and fully expected that one 
day some wealthy man would remove him from his 
wretched home, and place him in independence ; so he 
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went on mending his neighbors' shoes, receiving the 
miserable payment which kept him from day to day, 
but never made him richer ; he was matter-of-fact to 
the letter, and never told an untruth, but grumbled at 
his hard lot whenever any one went near him, until at 
length no one tried to comfort him, but left him to 
himself. 

Towards the evening of that same cold and windy 
day, David finished his work, lighted his pipe, and 
prepared to spend the evening, as was his wont, in 
smoking and ruminating. He stretched out his legs, 
put his head on the back of his rickety chair, and 
puffed away, occasionally removing his pipe from his 
mouth, and ejaculating " O lor ! " in answer to his 
thoughts, — for of a melancholy nature David's thoughts 
always were. 

" Darkest hole as ever I see, certainly, and darkness 
is oncommon lonesome, — never a bit of sun comes in 
this place, winter nor summer." Whether it seemed 
to him at the moment that there was no place for the 
sun to come in at, it is hard to say, but he looked 
round the room, and his eye rested on a small window 
crusted with dust and dirt, and continued, " Why, 
there ^s a winder, — mayhap it's a dark street, yet 
when I takes home the work at t'other houses, the sun 
shines, and it looks light and cheerful ; but my place ! 
O lor ! " — and it grew darker and darker. " Well," 
he said, " this pipe's out, and now I'll have a drop of 
tea: yes, I likes tea very well," — and he lighted his 
candle, and out of a piece of whity-brown paper he 
took some tea, and warming some water in a tin ket- 
tle, he proceeded to make it, and to drink it from a 
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pewter mug without milk or sugar; this was soon 
despatched, and he re-lighted his pipe. 

It grew darker and darker. David again looked 
round his room, and again ejaculated, " O lor ! *' when 
suddenly a brilliant light streamed into the room, so 
dazzling that David started to his feet in terror; it 
fadded as suddenly, and in its place was a minute 
female form of exquisite beauty. Its gauze-like robes 
of a pale straw color were covered with beautiful little 
insects ; its long hair seemed like a cloak of gold, 
hanging over its shoulders, and was ornamented with 
flowers sparkling with dew. Its face was so bright, so 
very bright, that the bewildered and terrified David 
could not look on it, and he covered his face with his 
hands. 

At length, in a voice like the sweetest-toned music, 
the Spirit spoke : " Mortal, why are you so terrified ? 
I will not harm you. You wished for me but now, to 
lighten your gloomy dwelling, and in consideration of 
the good qualities you possess, I am come to tell you 
how you may secure me always, if you will. 

^^ I and my brilliant sisters are many in number, and 
a bright and a joyous life we lead, for there is nothing 
on this large earth that does not love us, and welcome 
our approach, — the little insects flutter lovingly about 
us, the flowers look brighter and more glad when we 
rest upon them ; the water dances and sparkles with 
glee in the light of our smile ; the animals love us, and 
sleep the sounder when we watch over them, — every 
where we are welcome ; we make ourselves bright 
pathways through the foliage of the trees, and in the 
silent woods lie and sleep upon the fragrant violets ; 
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and here in the busy streets we are welcome too, and 
though we love the flowers and the open fields the 
best, still we come to the dark, close streets, end glad- 
den them. 

" In the gloomy prison we can enter, no heavy bolts 
can keep us out ; and do we but know some poor being 
is there immured,, who repents him of his crime, we 
enter there, to cheer and comfort him. The dark hold 
of the mighty ship tossed on the cold waters, we visit 
too, bringing back sweet thoughts of their own land, to 
the exiles from their home. By the sick and the sor- 
rowing we take our place ; we are with all who seek 
us, who try to find us ; — with all who will lift their 
eyes from the earth, from the world and its grovelling 
cares, and seek us where alone we are to be found, in 
our own bright sky. Though clouds may obscure us 
for a while, we are still there, and shine the brighter 
for the passing gloom. 

" But 'tis true, in this world we are hard to catch, 
David Coombe, harder to some than others ; you are 
one who find it hard ; you say, neither winter nor 
summer is your dwelling gladdened by our light ; do 
you invite us, David Coombe ? We love bright places, 
and clean and brave hearts, David, and above all, true 
and grateful hearts, who love and worship the Being 
who made us and them. In these hearts, David, there 
b always a Sunbeam ; no place is dark and joyless, 
however poor and wretched, to such hearts as these. 

" Do you then endeavor to catch one of us, to glad- 
den your heart and dwelling, — I will tell you how to 
set the Trap. 

^^ It must be bright and pure, and baited with Energy, 
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Perseverance, Industry, Charity, Faith, Hope, and Con- 
tent. Do thus, David Coombe, and you will never say 
again, no Sunbeam gilds your dwelling nor gladdens 
your declining days ; — till then, farewell." 

The voice ceased, — David uncovered his eyes, — 
nothing, was to be seen but a small streak of light, 
which gradually faded quite away, — and David was 
alone in the darkness. 

" Why, I've been dreaming, surely, and that 'ere 
grinding organ is the musical voice as I thought I 
heard ; queerish dream too, — lay a trap for the sun, 
eh ? Energy — why, who can have energy in this 
world, when every thing's done by steam ? It's gone 
out, — it ain't in use. Perseverance — well, don't I 
persevere ? Mending boots and shoes for twenty years 
is Perseverance, 1 should think, and Industry too. 
Charity — well, I don't exactly know what that is, 
giving of money, I s'pose, — well, I never had none to 
give, never. Faith — ah ! I used to know what that 
meant once, my mother used to tell me something 
about that, in a big Bible with pictures, but it's long, 
long ago : Mother, poor mother, I've forgot all you 
taught me. 

" I had a Bible, though, — now, I wonder what's 
gone with it ; that would tell me about Faith. I'll 
have a look to-morrow. Hope — I always have hoped, 
but it's never been no use, as I could see ; and Con- 
tent — content with what? this old dark place, — O 
lor ! " and poor David, more puzzled and bewildered 
than he had ever been before, lay down on his straw 
mattress and tried to sleep, but his thoughts were full 
of his strange vision, and he could not sleep, the musi- 
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cal voice still rung in his ears, the bright being still 
glittered in his eyes. 

It struck him, at last, that part of the advice he could 
follow ; he could clean the room, certainly, at least 
have it cleaned ; so, early in the morning, David de- 
termined to venture up stairs to the woman of the 
house, who let him the room he inhabited , and ask her 
to lend him the services of her eldest child. Although 
for many years he had been Mrs. Dennis's tenant, he 
had never been in her room, never held any communi- 
cation with her, save to pay his weekly rent, and she, 
like the rest of the people who knew his grumbling 
disposition, and the total impossibility to comfort him, 
left him to himself. 

It seemed to cost him an effort to make up his mind 
to ascend the staircase from his own gloomy room ; he 
opened his door, looked out, and then went in again ; — 
at last he opened it very suddenly, and with a quick 
step ascended three or four of the stairs, paused and 
considered again; — this reflection seemed to decide 
him, and he did not stop again till he stood before Mrs. 
Dennis's room. 

He knocked gently at the door ; it was opened by a 
clean, fat, merry-looking woman, who started back in 
surprise. " Why, bless my heart ! Mr. Coombe, who'd 
ever ha' thought o* seeing you ? Is anything the mat- 
ter ? Come in, do take a chair. Sir ; " and she handed 
the cobbler a chair by the fire, on which a bright ket- 
tle was singing and before which a table was drawn, 
ready laid for breakfast. In the window were a few 
plants of Chrysanthemums in bright red flower-pots, 
and altogether an air of cleanliness, cheerfulness, and 
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comfort pervaded the little room. A fat healthy chSd 
was seated on the floor, expressing, in its own sweet 
way, its pleasure at the toy with which it was playing, 
— on its little white head rested a Sunbeam 1 ^ 

" Well," thought David, " one would a^magined that 
little chap warn't up to laying a Trap, but he's catched 
one of them sunbeams ; — what a funny dream ! I 
musnU say nothing about it here though, they'll think 
Pm mad." 

" And what's brought us the pleasure of seeing you, 
Mr. Coombe ? " asked Mrs. Dennis. " Why, Ma'am, I 
wants your gal to come and clear up my place a bit." 

Talk of astonishment, never was it so depicted as in 
Mrs. Dennis's face at this speech. Clear up Coombe's 
place a bit ! O ! how often had she longed to do so ; 
felt that his room was a disgrace to her house, and 
thanked her stars that it was the kitchen, and that the 
friends who came to see her, could not see it ! Clear 
the place up a bit — good gracious ! " Certainly she 
shall, Mr. Coombe," at length she said, " she shall 
come as soon as ever she's done her breakfast ; will 
you take some along with us ? " '* Thank you ; well, 
as you're so kind, I will take a snack." 

" Here is Betsy ; come, Betsy," she continued, ad- 
dressing a good-looking girl, who entered the room, 
"make haste and eat your breakfast, Mr. Coombe 
wants you to go down and clean his room up a bit ; " 
and Mrs. Dennis winked tremendously at her daughter, 
who stared in astonishment at the visitor and his re- 
quest. " So make haste, Betsy^ and clear up here, and 
then you can go down to Mr. Coombe's." " Yes, 
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mother ; — father ain't corning in to breakfast I s'pose." 
— " No, dear ; come, bustle about." 

Quickly the tea was made ; the little white headed 
baby was lifted from the floor, fastened in a chair, and 
presented with a leaden spoon to amuse him until they 
had time to feed him. Mrs. Dennis cut the bread and 
butter, and handed it to Coombe, who took it timidly, 
as he felt the strong contrast between his black fingers 
and the brown but perfectly clean ones of his good- 
hearted hostess. As the meal proceeded, David gradu- 
ally felt more comfortable, though the strange feeling 
of being comfortable for the first time for many years 
could wear off. 

What a cheerful room it was ! — what a change from 
his own gloomy, dirty, dingy one ! — and how that 
Sunbeam seemed to revel in it ! now glittering on the 
bright pewter teapot, then dancing on Mrs. Dennis's tea, 
then glancing on the old cat's back, and hiding among 
the Chrysanthemums in the window ; and when the 
child had done his breakfast, and was again upon the 
ground, it fell on the tiny toy with which the boy was 
playing, and seemed to sparkle more and more as the 
child crowed with glee. 

" How the sun do stream in here, Mrs. Dennis," at 
length David ventured to remark, " how oncommon 
you must miss it when it's a wet, dull day, and there 
ain't no sun." " No, Mr. Coombe, we don't, it seems 
always sunny here ; we don't take no particular notice 
of the weather — when we're all well and together, 
we're too happy to mind it. You're my sun, ain't you 
my blessing .?" she continued, snatching the child from 
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the floor, and covering him with kisses ; " mother^s own 
boy, don't she love him, that's all ? " 

One day, it was to be hoped, the boy would be more 
grateful for that good mother's love ; but as it was, he 
screamed lustily and struggled violently to be put down 
and return to his toy ; yet the mother's speech had its 
full effect upon David, and through the baby's voice he 
seemed to hear the Spirit's words, " In those hearts, 
David, there is always a Sunbeam." Betsy soon cleared 
away the breakfast, and putting on a large apron, pre- 
pared to take her way to the gloomy room below. 
" Shall I find some soap there, Mr. Coombe, or shall I 
take some ? " " Why, I'm afraid I'm out of soap, — 
O lor ! " You may well say, O lor ! David, — out of soap, 
indeed ! " O ! " said Mrs Dennis, " take some soap, and 
a pail and brushes, and so on, of course, all you want, 
you know." With true delicacy she felt all this was 
needed, but would not have him pained to say so. 
Well armed, therefore, with cleansing apparatus, Betsy 
departed, and David, who had some work to take home 
at a little distance, departed too, — Mrs. Dennis good- 
naturedly making him promise, that if his room was 
not finished on his return, he would take his dinner 
with them ; and away he went, with his peculiar shuf- 
fling walk, wondering to himself how he should like his 
room when it was clean ! — whether he should have 
that strange dream again, and whether the " Sunbeam " 
would really come and lighten his dwelling. 

And thus he pondered, as he shuffled up one street 
and down another, and finally entered a little court 
where he was going to leave some work, and receive 
the money, he hoped. 
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He knocked at the open door, and waited ; no an- 
swer ; he knocked again. David was -beginning to 
get very cold, and rather impatient ; so he coughed 
rather loudly, and then a low, weak voice said, " Is any 
one there ? " " Only me, Mr. Miffin," answered 
Coombe. " Come in, will you, then ? " answered the 
voice, " I can't get up ; " and David entered and walked 
into the front room, where, on a press bed, lay a man 
suffering evidently from severe illness. 

The room was dirty and in great confusion, and a 
coke fire was smoldering in the rusty grate. " Well, 
Mr. Coombe, brought my boots home, eh ? no use to 
me, Pm very bad." " Sorry to hear it. Sir, I'm sure ; 
everybody seems ill or miserable or something, O 
lor ! " " My wife's been out this two hours, and I'm 
all alone, wretched enough, I can tell you. I believe 
she's gone out to try if she can get us something to 
eat ; we'd no dinner yesterday, and how you're to be 
paid I don't know ; " and a long sigh told a sad tale of 
physical and mental suffering. 

There was a pause, and David said to himself, " Two 
and eight pence at home, and eighteen pence for next 
job, — well, yes I will. As to paying of me Mr. Miffin, 
why don't be worrying yourself about that ; the best 
thing as you can do, is to get well, wear these here 
boots, and make another hole in them, for old Coombe 
to mend, when you can pay him, — O lor ! " 

The sick man opened his large, sunken eyes, and 
stared at the bent, dirty figure before him, and then 
holding out his wan, thin hand to him, said in a low 
trembling voice, " Bless you ! this is true charity ; 
draw that curtain, friend, please, this light is too 
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Strong." There was a blaze of sunlight in that little 
room, and one of its bright rays was resting on the 
cobbler's head ! 

In a few moments David was cm his way again, but 
he felt different ; changed in some strange way ; there 
was a kind of bounding feeling at his heart, — a 
younger sensation which brought back a dim recollec- 
tion of a sunny green, and cricketers, where he had 
been the victor ; his step seemed firmer, quicker, and 
a mingled sound of " this is true charity,'' and " in 
such hearts as these, David," seemed ringing in his 
ears. 

A loud cry in the street startled him from his reverie, 
and a horse came galloping towards him, bearing its 
powerless rider, a young, fair girl. " Mischief there ! 
O lor ! why don't some one stop it ? — some one ? 
why, I will.*' It was soon accomplished : the horse 
was stopped, and the fainting girl's head was resting on 
the dirty old cobbler's shoulder. 

A dense crowd had collected round them, everybody 
suggesting something and everybody differing, when a 
gentleman came riding up, and with a face deadly pale, 
inquired if the poor girl were hurt. " No, Sir, only 
faint and frightened ; this man saved her, Sir ; here 
he is Sir ; " but David had resigned his burden to 
other hands, and was pushing his* way out of the 
crowd. 

The new comer was so intent upon having the poor 
girl carried into a chemist's shop, and properly attended 
to, that David escaped without his notice, the crowd 
saying, " Well, that ain't like a gentleman, never to 
give the poor man nothing after risking his life," — 
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and as they all dispersed ia difTerent directions, two 
policemen came up, and authoritatively ordered them 
to " move on." " O lor ! " said David, when he had 
walked some distance, " well, I wonder if that's what 
people calls enigy." 

His next customer paid him his eighteen pence, and 
gave him more work, and then David took his way 
towards home ; and that cold easterly wind, which had 
heen blowing for some days, whistled into his ears, and 
blew the dust into his eyes, but he did not heed it, it 
did not make him cold as it used ; he felt warmer than 
he had done for a long while ; he seemed to have awoke 
from a torpor, — there was a warm glow about his 
heart, and he thought that the Spirit's words must be 
true, and that Sunbeams did sometimes visit people's 
hearts, or his would never feel so warm and comfort- 
able, when he had nothing to make it so. 

Mrs. Dennis was at the door talking to a neighbor, 
when he arrived, and she said, ^' Come along in, 
Sir, your room's quite ready, but you must not disap- 
point us of your company to dinner ; " so, David look- 
ing somewhat confused, accepted the invitation, and 
followed the kind-hearted woman to the sitting-room, 
where the cloth was already laid for their dinner. 

The husband was at home at this meal, and a 
pleasanter one it was many years since David had sat 
down to. Before he left, he was engaged to dine with 
them on Christmas day. 

Ah I David, well may you stand with your hands in 
those ragged pockets, and stare at your little room, — 
well may you wonder where you can have got to. 
The floor so well scrubbed, and sprinkled with white 
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sand, — the grate so well blacked, with such a bonny 
sparkling fire in it, — the kettle bright, and filled with 
water, on the hob, ready for his tea, — his tools neatly 
arranged side by side, — the window cleaned so that 
he can see out of it ; see into the street ; see the people 
going past ; and, above all, see the setting sun glitter- 
ing on the windows opposite ; his pewter mug bright- 
ened and put on the shelf beside his pipe ; his few 
plates and dishes washed and ranged on the shelf too ; 
the little round table that was his mother's, polished, 
actually polished ! and smelling so refreshingly of 
turpentine and beeswax, a chair before it, and on it his 
Bible, his long-lost Bible ! 

David after a long stare, said, " O lor ! " not as he 
used to say " O lor ! " not a bit like it, but as boys say 
" O lor ! " as they flatten their noses against the pastry- 
cook's windows on Twelfth day, in admiration of 
" them jolly cakes." David was astonished ; he stood 
by the door and looked at it ; he stood by the, window 
and looked at it ; then he stood by the fire and looked 
at it ; and, finally, he sat down in the chair, and 
covered his face with his hands, as though he thought it 
was some optical illusion, which must pass away the 
moment he uncovered them. 

But no ; it Was no vision, no illusion, but pleasing 
reality ; and David restored his hands to his pockets, 
and again ejaculated, " O lor ! " He opened the Bible, 
a bright, bright light fell on its leaves, and rested on 
the words, " Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not ; " and a 
voice, the same low, musical voice he had heard before 
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8fttd, ^This is our faTorite home^ David^ you will 
always find us here." 

As sooa as his astonishment had somewhat subsided 
at all he had seen and heard, and at the miraclea 
Betsy had worked, he summcMoed sufficient resolution 
to venture again to Mrs. Dennis's room, to thank her, 
and ofler remuneration for her services. 

♦' Tm come," said he, when they opened the door at 
his modest knock, " to say as you have been and made 
my place oncommon nice, and I hope you'll tell me 
what will satisfy you as regards paying ; so long as it 
ain't more than five and twopence, I can pay you at 
once ; but if it is, I must owe it to you." " O there^ 
liold your tongue! Mr. Coombe, do, about paying; 
nonsense ! my Betty's very pleased to have made the 
place look so nice, and we're all pleased that you're 
pleased, and that's payment enough : besides, it's been 
a lesson to her against she goes out to service, and she 
riiall come and do it for you every morning, if you 
like." 

'* Well, I'm very much obliged to you ; I ain't a 
roan as can talk or make fine speeches ; but I never 
says what I don't mean, and I can't always say what I 
do, and somehow it seems like it now ; perhaps you'll 
shake hands with me ; it won't come off*," he said as 
he held out his black hand to Mrs. Dennis. 

" I'm not afraid of that, Mr. Coombe, and I'm. glad to 
shake hands with you, — I'm a rare one to shake hands ; 
there ain't that being in the world as I wouldn't shake 
hands with, rich or poor, dirty or clean, good or bad ; 
as for the dirt, why, a little soap and water wquld soon 
settle that, if the hand as you'd hold of did soil yours, 
2 
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and I believe a good hearty shake of the hand goes 
right to people^s hearts, and speaks more to them than 
a power of words. Well, now, a sister of my hus- 
band^s behaved uncommon badly to him, no mistake 
about it, and Tom he stuck out as he wouldnU speak to 
her again, nor yet let none of us. Well, do you know, 
that worreted me so, I couldnH rest of a night, and I 
said to him, just afore Christmas last year, ^ Tom,' says 
I, ' make it up with 'Lisbeth, do, she's the only relation 
you've got, and you know she ain't rich, and 'pon my 
honor, Tom,' I says, * the roast beef will stick in my 
throat o' Christmas day, if I don't see her at the table 
along with us, so I shall ask her, Tom, eh ? ' * Do as 
you like,' says he. That was quite enough. I sent a 
message to her, and she came. Well, the moment 1 
saw her, I grasped hold of her hand, and gave it a 
hearty shake, and then Tom did, and all the children ; 
we none of us said nothing, but them shakes of the 
hand said as plain as we could have spoke it, ' 'Lis- 
beth, all's forgiven and forgotten ; let by-gones be by- 
gones ! ' " 

O, how the stream of golden light is shining on that 
good face I That night the sleep of David Coombe, the 
poor old cobbler, might have been envied by princes ; 
in his dreams bright visions flitted before his eyes, and 
he heard soft music and sweet voices murmuring the 
words,." Bless you ! this is true Charity." 

He awoke early, and rose to look out of window, 
— yes, he could look out of the window now. That 
sharp biting wind had driven up a snow storm, and 
the ground was thickly covered, but masses of cloud 
were moving away slowly, showing glimpses of the 
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pale blue sky, and David thought it would be a fine 
day, after all. 

He ate his breakfast, which he seemed to enjoy 
more than he had ever done for years, and then sat 
down to his work. It was no longer with a listless air 
that he handled his tools, but quickly his fingers moved, 
and suddenly a strange sound issued from his lips, — 
David Coombe was singing. 

The clouds had again gathered over the sky, and 
the snow was falling heavily ; it was dark and gloomy 
out of doors, but David thought his room anything but 
gloomy, and he still continued that unearthly sound he 
called singing. 

That it should have any connection with music, — 
that he could think it in any way resembled " linked 
sweetness long drawn out," was strange, very strange, 
but to him it was music, sweeter than any strains he 
had ever heard, for it was carrying him back to the 
sunny days of childhood, bringing glad remembrances 
of happy days gone by to the withered heart ; and 
back, back long years had David's thoughts wandered, 
and he could see, while he hummed that quaint old 
tune, little hands clapping in glee, little feet dancing to 
its measure, young, gay faces brightly smiling, and 
hear sweet, mirthful voices, long silent, joining in its 
strain. 

He worked away for some time, until Betty came to 
do his room, and then, as he appeared to be in her 
way, — for she repeatedly moved him from side to 
side of the apartment, — he thought he would go out a 
little while ; — it did not snow much ; beside, he did 
not mmd the weather, — so he shufiled out. 
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He had not proceeded very far from home, when he 
saw seated on the curbstone a child, two or three yearn 
old, crying bitterly, and standing by its side a baker^s 
roan with a basket of bread upon his shoulder. *^ Do 
you happen to know this young 'un ? *^ said the man, 
as David approached, ^* he^s crying for something to 
eat. I think he's lost." « No, I don't, poor little 
chap ; what are you going to do with him ? " ** O, 
nothing! give him to the police, is the best thing." 
*' No, no, perlice is too rough for that 'ere young 
thing ; I'll take him in my bit of a place out of the 
cold and snow ; he won't be worse off there than here, 
and if he ain't owned, why we'll muddle on together ; 
won't us, little 'un, will you come ? " and David held 
out his hand to the child, who took it directly, and 
looking up in his face with his large, dark eyes filled 
with tears, lisped, " Mammy, hungry." " O lor ! what 
a pretty creature ! " and taking him up in his arms, 
David proceeded to his home, talking to the child all 
the way, in his strange, rambling manner, promising 
him food, and that ^^ Mammy would soon come." 

David had indeed come out in a new character : for 
years he had not been so active ; he cut the child a 
huge piece of bread, and seated it on the chair, close 
to the coke fire Betty had made up so nicely, and 
taking off its wet shoes and socks, chafed and warmed 
its little cold feet. The snow had ceased, the clouds 
were again rolling away, and the pale, cold winter sun 
streamed into the room, and rested on the child, and 
on that black and brawny hand supporting him so 
gently. 

But David was very puzzled too, and kept saying,*— 
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** O lor ! ** in his old way, when the child hegan to cry, 
and in a little wailing voice asked for " Mammy." He 
was not used to children, poor old David ! and when 
he had satisfied its hunger, and dried its wet feet, he 
did not know what to do next, nor how to stop those 
sad tears ; hut now came the ^' Sunbeam ^' to his aid ; 
it sparkled on the pewter mug, and though the tears 
were still wet on its dimpled cheeks, the child laughed a 
merry laugh, and pointing to the mug, said, " Pretty." 

This was charming ; David took the mug down, and 
moved it rapidly backwards and forwards in the sun, till 
the child clapped its hands in ecstasy, and its laugh was 
so infectious, and David was so pleased at the success 
of his strange toy, that he laughed too ; and it sounded 
oddly enough, that merriment, in the once dull and 
gloomy room, and oddly enough the mingling of that 
young and musical laugh, whose sweet tones neither 
care nor sorrow had yet had power to dull, with 
David's harsh, guttural laugh, seeming rusty from long 
disuse. 

And through all this laughing, David heard the 
sweet voice he now knew so well, saying, " Good 
David, richly do you deserve our presence now." 

In a short time, the child seemed quite at home, and 
David began to work, while the little fellow trotted 
about the room, and examined the tools, the " Sun* 
beam " ever following him, shining amongst his golden 
tresses, and sparkling in his tears, not yet dry upon his 
peach-like cheeks ; and then David shared his scanty 
dinner with him, giving him by far the largest quantity, 
and watching with a degree of satisfaction he had 
never experienced, while eating his own dinner, the 
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relish with which the poor child devoured it ; and 
then, when the daylight began to fade, the boy grew 
sleepy, and David took him in his arms, and began 
again that quaint old tune, to lull the child to rest ; soon 
its large eyes closed, and the long lashes swept its 
cheek, and the boy slept. 

Gently David laid him down on his own mattress, 
and when he had lighted his candle, began again to 
work, ever and anon glancing at the sleeping boy, and 
feeling a strange sort of pleasure he had never before 
experienced. 

Suddenly a great deal of talking in the street attract- 
ed his attention, for it was a quiet, out-of-the-way sort 
of place, and there was seldom any noise there of an 
evening, save the occasional " bowlings " of some 
naughty child, sent by a hurling blow of its " gentle " 
parent's hand, into the gutter, to cry till it was tired, 
and then play with some spirit more wicked than itself, 
till it cried again, and a similar blow from the same 
hand knocked it into the house again, and all was 
still ; this, or some " lady " asserting the rights of 
woman, in justification of the corporal punishment she 
had just been giving her husband, or vice versa^ was 
all that was usual there ; therefore the earnest, but not 
angry tones David heard, made him lay down his work 
and listen. 

There was a knock at the door, — perhaps the house 
was on fire ; he moved quickly from his seat, and went 
towards the mattress ; had he money hidden there ? 
no, David had no treasures ; but the sleeping child was 
there, and David stood close beside him, that at the 
first alarm he could take him in his arms. 
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Mrs. Dennis had opened the street door, and now 
called out, " Mr. Coombe, open your door, please ; we 
can't see, and here's sorae one wants you." " Some 
one want Coombe ! well, that's odd," he thought. " O ! 
I dare say it's only some shoes to mend ; all the bet- 
ter," and he shuffled out, and he heard Mrs. Dennis 
say, " Straight on. Ma'am, Mr. Coombe has opened 
the door ; take care you don't fall, — but I'm afraid 
it's a mistake, as he has not said nothing to me about 
it." " O Sir ! " said the stranger in an agitated voice, 
as soon as she saw Coombe, " have you seen a child, 
a boy, my only child ? O speak ! or I shall go dis- 
tracted." 

David Coombe could not be hurried, so it was no 
use ; besides, it always took him some time to discover 
the exact meaning of what was said to him, — to come 
out of the sort of bewilderment of mind, which long 
habit of loneliness had engendered, and taking each 
word separately, consider its signification, and what 
was their translation when united in a sentence ; this 
done, from the storehouse of his memory, which from 
long disuse was now a complete lumber room, he had 
to ferret out words to make a sentence in reply ; there- 
fore one may imagine he was some short time before 
he answered the agitated querist. 

But at length he said, " I don't know if its your'n ; 
look ! " and slowly and methodically carrying the 
light to the mattress, he exhibited the sleeping child 
to the woman ; — one glance was enough, and the 
mother clasped her lost treasure to her heart. He 
opened his eyes, but finding it was his mother's face 
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gazing into his, only put his little fat hand in her 
neck, and fell to sleep again, 

^ We are not rich, Sir,^' she said, while tears of 
delight filled her eyes, '^ hut if there^s any thing we 
can do for you, we shall be so glad ; and if you will 
come and take your dinner with us on Sunday, and let 
my husband thank you for your care of him, — he's 
our only one,'' she said, looking fondly at the child* 
^ For the matter of thanks, Ma'am, that's nothing ; 
you're quite welcome; I'm quite sorry to lose him, 
and shall be oncommon pleased to come and see him ; 
but as to dining out, why, I ain't much of a figure for 
that, — O lor ! " and poor David glanced at his shabby 
clothes. ^^ O, don't name that ! do come, pray ; " and, 
telling him where she lived, she bade God bless him, 
and hurried away. 

David was a little flustered at this unusual excite- 
ment, and actually was kept awake with thinking how 
he should go to dinner with strange folks, in such 
clothes ; he must confide in Mrs. Dennis, for to-morrow 
was Saturday, — he had but one day to consider of it, 
and some brighter wits than his must be consulted. 

Accordingly, the next morning, he sat with his room 
door open, that he might hear her go out to market, 
for he did not dare venture up to her room again, but 
meant to speak to her as she wsnt out ; but she saved 
him the trouble of coming to her, by coming to him, 
for a little feminine curiosity was busy in her brain, 
and she could not forbear coming to inquire all par- 
ticulars about the child. David gave all the explana- 
tion he could, and then began to broach the important 
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subject of his attire, —~ what was to be done? He 
could not go, could he ? 

^ Ck)uld not go ! la I bless the man I why not ? You 
lay your clothes outside the door to-night, and PIl well 
brush and beat ^em ; my husband shall lend you a clean 
shirt and neck-handkerchief, and PU black your boots, 
and, bless your life, youMl look quite a buck. 

^^ Go, by all means, make friends and keep ^em, Mr. 
Coombe, that's my motto. We're none of us so in- 
dependent but what a friend's a good thing to have, and 
mixing with our fellow-creatures keeps our feelings 
from getting stiff like, from want of using ; and excuse 
me, Sir, but a little soap, sand, and hot water, is a 
capital thing for cleaning one's hands when they get 
dirty," she said, as a sort of after thought, when she 
was leaving the room. '* O ! ah f thank you, mum ; 
perhaps you'd be so obliging as to get me half a pound 
of soap." " O ! willingly " she would ; this invitation 
was indeed likely to ' prove beneficial. He gave her 
the money for his useful purchase, and sat down to his 
work. 

The morrow came, and David, with a sort of child^ 
ish curiosity, opened his door to take in the things he 
knew his kind landlady would have ready for him. 
There they were, sure enough, well brushed, and the 
ra^ed places mended ; the good woman had sat up 
over night, much beyond her usual hour, to prepare his 
things for him. There was the clean shirt, and a check- 
ed blue and white cravat, and his boots polished, and 
moreover — unheard of luxury — a clean, red pocket-- 
handkerchief. 

David carried them all into his room, and surveyed 
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them with the greatest delight, and, as he held the clean 
shirt in his black hands, the gentle hint respecting 
the soap and water occurred to him ; so he lighted 
a brisk little fire, made the water boil, and in a short 
space of time there was actually on David's face a 
positive smile of vanity, — he was scarcely recog- 
nizable. 

How the Sunbeam did dance about the room ! 
David began to think he must save up some money, 
really, to buy a hat. The hat, compared with the 
boots and clean shirt, was decidedly shabby. He was 
quite anxious to see and thank Mrs. Dennis, so he put 
his door open as usual when he wanted to see her, and 
whiled away the time by taking his breakfast and 
brushing up the hat. 

The bells began to toll for church : how plainly 
David heard them, plainer than ever ! Now Mrs. 
Dennis would soon come down, she always went to 
church, and was never late : yes, here she comes. 
David shuffled out to meet her. *' Good morning, Mr. 
Coombe, I was coming down to see you. My gracious, 
how nice you look ! don't he, Betsy ? Would you like 
to go to church along with us ? " she said, suddenly, 
as it struck her that may be it was the shabbiness of 
his toilet which had kept him hitherto away. 

^ Well, yes, I raly think I should," he answered, hesi- 
tatingly, as the new idea occurred to him. " La ! that 
will be nice ! Run and fetch Mr. Coombe's hat, make 
haste, Betsy ! " The girl quickly returned with it, and 
with a kind of bewildered air, which this entirely new 
position occasioned, David, taking Mrs. Dennis's prof- 
fered arm, proceeded to church. 
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To inquire into or attempt to describe David's feel- 
ings, on entering the sacred edifice for the first time 
for so many, many years, is impossible ; they were a 
strange mixture of awe and curiosity. Mrs. Dennis's 
delight at the triumph of having coaxed him to church, 
and her good-humored face, beaming with smiles, as 
she occasionally, in the pauses of the service, looked 
down at the old, bent figure by her side, to make sure 
he really was there, was quite amusing to witness. 

The service was over, the sermon concluded, and 
David heard, with a vivid remembrance of years gone 
by, the beautiful blessing called down on the congre- 
gation, and mechanically followed Mrs. Dennis out of 
church, scarcely knowing where he was, and repeating 
again and again, " The peace of God which passeth 
all understanding." 

He did not return home with his kind friend, but 
proceeded to his new acquaintances, who were on the 
lookout for him, and the moment he turned the comer 
of the street, they saw him, and set out to meet him, 
and soon his hard hand was clasped in the dimpled one 
of the child, who dragged him eagerly along, chatter- 
ing all the way, David replying " Yes " and " No " 
alternately, thinking one of the two must be right, as 
he could not understand one word of the information so 
eagerly accorded him. 

From this time forth, David each successive Sunday 
dined with his grateful friends ; the child was taught to 
call him Uncle David, and green spots in his existence 
were indeed these Sabbath days. 

Time passed on, and seldom now had David to com- 
plain his room was dark and cheerless. Betsy [^er- 
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seyeiingly kept it clean, and the faithful ^^ Sunbeam '* 
nerer deserted it. One day Mrs. Dennis called him 
up, with the startling information that two ladies wanted 
to speak to him. He shuffled quickly up stairs, and 
in the passage stood two young ladies, elegantly attired, 
the younger remarkably pretty ; and as he advanced 
towards them, she fixed her deep blue eyes on his face^ 
and looked long and earnestly at him, till David, old 
David, began to feel quite bashful, — he had never 
been used to the scrutiny of such eyes. 

Suddenly she said, " Pardon my troubling you, but 
did you not some time ago stop a runaway horse ? " 
David thought a moment, and then answered, ^' Why, 
yes, I did." " O, I am so glad you are the person I 
have been so long endeavoring to find ! Papa has 
been also anxious. I am the young lady whose life 
you saved, and I have been unable to rest till I discov- 
ered you ; at length I was directed to you by a woman 
who works for me, who told me of your kindness to 
her little boy ; why, you seem to go about doing good," 
and she smiled at him such a smile ; who would not 
have envied the old cobbler ? And, " Now tell me 
what I can do for you," she added. 

Much of this speech had been lost on David; he 
could not understand long orations, but he perfectly 
understood the last sentence, and said, ^^ Why, give 
me some shoes to mend." 

A slight smile again passed over the pretty lips ad* 
dressing him, and she said, '^ So I will, if you will 
come and fetch them; now, promise me you will 
come," and presenting him with her card, she turned 
to her friend and said, ^* Now, Ada, let us hurry home 
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and tell papa ; he will be so delighted. Will you let 
me shake hands with you ? '' she continued, holding 
out her small one to David. ^^ You cannot tell how 
gvateful I am to you/' 

Poor old David, he was quite overpowered ; but his 
hand was clean now, though hard and brown, it is true ; 
so he took the proffered hand, and stammered some* 
thing about being "werry welcome,'' and bowing 
repeatedly, and promising to come early the next 
morning, he watched the young ladies out of sight, 
and returning to his room, said, ^^ Well, these is the 
rich people as I've been expecting, I suppose ; if I 
mends all the family's shoes, I shall get on, p'raps, 
and be a comfortable sort of old chap, afler all, -^ O 
lor!" 

A bright light filled the room, and the Voice said, 
** Eemember, David, by your own exertions you have 
found friends, not by idly hoping for them, without an 
effort to obtain them." 

" Werry true," was David's mental rejoinder, and 
be lighted his pipe and sat down to enjoy it, thoroughly 
enjoy it, without any of the miserable thoughts that 
had once oppressed him. Never more did he com* 
plain that the sun gladdened not his dwelling ; repeat* 
edly was he requested, by the grateful girl whose life 
he had preserved, to go to a larger, better house,; but 
no, he liked his fairy-haunted place the best, and re* 
fused to leave it ; besides, he loved the Dennises in 
his odd way, and would not leave them ; so she let 
him have his will, but had the room painted and pa- 
pered with a gay paper, filled the little window with 
plants, and made it, as he thought, a much fitter abode 
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for his " Fairy Sunbeam," though that little secret ho 
kept with jealous care ; and often as he sat in a com- 
fortable arm-chair, which she had given him, those 
deep blue eyes gazed kindly upon him, and in her 
sweet, low voice she would read to him from his own 
old Bible, now handsomely bound, and teach him what 
was Faith. 

Years passed away, and old David Coombe died 
and was buried, followed to his grave by his constant 
friends the Dennises, and his little adopted nephew. 

" Well," said Mrs. Dennis, on her return from the 
funeral, as she wiped her good-humored eyes filled 
with tears, ^' David used to talk a deal about the sun, 
and seemed to love it so, and, strange enough, it rested 
on his face when he died, and on his coffin when they 
lowered it into the grave." 



Reader, of whatever rank or station, have not you, 
like David Coombe, murmured at your lot, and, like 
him, bemoaned your hard fate, your want of luck, and 
a thousand other things, when, had you but looked 
into your own heart, you would have found the canker 
was there which was destroying your peace ? — and 
though you will urge that Spirits and Fairies come not 
to help and lecture you, is there not ^^ a still, small 
voice " ever addressing you — but you, unlike David, 
heed it not ? Your own murmurings are louder than 
its gentle voice, — you do not pause to listen, or you 
would hear it say, " Mortal, whatever your lot on 
earth, is it not better than you deserve ? and, amidst 
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all your troubles, have you not much to be thankful 
for ? Are you sad ? there are sadder hearts than 
yours ; go and comfort them, and that will comfort 
you. Are you poor? some are starving, cold, and 
houseless ; warm and shelter them, and think how rich 
their blessings make you. 

" Are you ill and suffering ? by your gentle patience 
be an example to those who are suffering too. Have 
you met with ingratitude from those to whom you have 
been kind ? Remember how ungrateful you are to 
One whose watchful care of you never ceases, and 
you will forgive them, and be kind again, and in the 
knowledge you have done good, you will have your 
reward." 

It is the selfish manner in which we live, engrossed 
by our own troubles, which renders us unmindful of 
those of others ; we hurry through the streets, intent 
on some business of our own, heeding not the many 
little acts of kindness we could do for one another, 
which would send us home with light hearts, and the 
consciousness that on that day we had at least done 
our duty. There are constant opportunities for kindly 
actions, if we would only watch for them ; then " let 
us not be weary in well doing," and we shall find, as 
old David Coombe found, that " in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not." 
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A TAIE FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A BKiGHT, lazy summer day in June is one of the 
most delightful things to those who can enjoy it 
thoroughly, beneath the shade of some fine old trees, 
the light breeze playiug amongst the leaves and the 
little birds singing their sweet songs gently to one 
another, as though they would not disturb the silent 
repose in which, in these glaringly hot days. Nature 
seems wrapped ; but in the scorching streets who can 
enjoy such weather ? There is no comfort, save in a 
room with the blinds closely drawn and the windows 
wide open, even then unable to obtain anything like 
pure or refreshing air from the loaded atmosphere. 

In a house in one of the best streets in town, the heat 
on a day such as this seems to have quite overpowered 
a very delicate-looking woman, who is extended on a 
couch in a small but prettily furnished drawing- 
room; the windows are open, the curtains closely 
drawn to exclude the burning sun. A rustic flower- 
stand in the centre window is filled with plants, their 
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perfume scenting the room almost too powerfully, for 
there is no fresh air coming from open fields or breezy 
mountains to mingle with their over-powering sweet- 
ness. The lady has a book in her lap, but she is not 
reading ; one transparently white hand is resting on the 
back of the sofa, and with the other she is fanning 
herself with a large fan of ostrich -feathers. The door 
is suddenly thrown open, and a fine boy about eight 
years old rushes in, in a loose brown holland blouse, 
his long dark hair pushed back from his forehead, his 
collar thrown open, displaying a very white throat, 
whiter still from contrast with his sunburnt but very 
handsome face. 

" O mamma, dear ! " he said, as well as he could 
speak for want of breath, " make haste and give me a 
shilling, please ; I want it for such a poor boy without 
shoes and stockings, and so hot and thirsty, and his 
feet all blistered, mamma ; he was crying for some 
drink, and Pve given him such a lot of water, and now 
I want to give him a shilling, for he must go to Wim- 
bledon, he says, and he must walk because he's got no 
money, and he can't walk with his poor feet all 
blisters ; make haste, dear ma, Pm afraid he'll go." 

" My dear boy,*' answered his mother, in a weak 
and languid voice, " I really cannot allow it, Stuart'* 
— " O ma, dear ! only a shilling, do." 

She slowly drew a purse from her pocket, saying, 
" I think a shilling is too much for you to give him ; 
remember, it is all you have, and you may see some 
poor creature worse off, who needs your help ; I think 
sixpence is plenty to give to a boy you know nothing 
Of." 



^' O, no, ma ; give it me, dear, do ! '^ and snatching 
it from his mother, who had reluctantly taken it from 
the purse, he flew out of the room, calling out " Thank 
you,^^ as he slammed the door after him. The poor 
invalid started at the noise, and then said, with a heavy 
sigh, ^^ What a dangerous disposition, to leave with a 
small, very small fortune, and a young sister to take 
care of ! My poor little Edith and I have no energy 
nor strength to correct him ; ^' and again she sighed 
heavily. 

The door re-opened, but much more gently this time, 
and a little girl crept in, but seeing her mother awake, 
she shut the door, and rushing to her, jumped on the 
sofa beside her, and kissed her repeatedly. No one 
could have doubted the relationship; between Edith 
Vernon and her mother the likeness was remarkable, 
save that no trace of illness or suffering was on the 
laughing face of the child, and the bright hue of health 
and happiness sparkled in those lustrous dark eyes. 
" Dear mamma, where is Stuart ? I have been waiting 
for him so long," said the child. " He is gone to give 
a beggar-boy his shilling, my love." — " What, a whole 
shilling, mamma, all his money I — how good of 
Stuart ! " 

The mother smiled, and with her thin, white hand 
stroked the child^s rosy face : there was something in 
this simple praise that gratified her ; she had felt that 
it was not quite good of Stuart to be heedless of her 
advice, or quite right of her to permit him to be so, 
but this innocent meed of praise from his little affec- 
tionate sister offered her an excuse for her own inert- 
ness ; and looking at it in another light, she thought it 
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was good of Stuart to give all his money to the heggar, 
and was glad she had not prevented his so doing. 

Poor Mrs. Vernon ! the ease with which she could 
silence the gentle instigation of conscience, in this and 
in still more serious instances, had been a rock on 
which she had wrecked all her happiness ; against 
that truthful monitor she had married Stuart Vernon, 
knowing as she did his reckless expenditure, striving 
to drown " the still small voice " which whispered 
such extravagance evidenced a want of principle ; but 
Vernon was handsome, mixed in the best society, was 
clever and amusing, and even without the excuse of 
love — for though pleased with him, she had not had 
time to love him — Marian Harcourt gave her hand to 
the fascinating Stuart Vernon. 

Soon, too soon, she learnt her mistake, but instead 
of exerting herself to correct him, using her influence 
(for he really loved her very much) to stay this ruinous 
propensity, she gave in to him, contented always to 
quiet her still troublesome conscience with that danger- 
ous word " only," which her husband was so fond of 
using. One thing led to another ; deep in debt, each 
year they became more and more involved, till at 
length agitation and annoyance completely undermined 
Marian's naturally delicate health, and she became a 
confirmed invalid. This, of course, added to the ex- 
penses ; Vernon's gay and joyous temper became 
sullen and morose ; and, in short, happiness winged her 
flight from an abode where no prospect of cheerfulness 
or content could exist ; till at length Vernon, unwilling 
longer to witness the wreck he had made, left his home 
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and his unhappy wife, to seek peace and forgetfulness 
abroad. 

His plea for absence was to retrieve his fortune by 
some employment, and poor Marian credited this at 
first ; but as months and at length years went by, and 
still he came not, and finally ceased to write, hope 
soon followed every other happy feeling, and with poor 
Medora she felt, " He is gone, and I am desolate." 
Her children failed to console her, for they caused her 
too much anxiety, especially as Stuart was becoming 
the counterpart of his father ; — the same joyous man- 
ner, the same reckless disregard of consequences, and 
the same habit of acting on the impulse of the moment. 
These impulses, it is true, were all or mostly all good ; 
and had h^ possessed an energetic, strong-minded 
mother, he would have eventually been a fine char- 
acter ; but, alas for Stuart ! such was not the case, and 
the faults of the child were in the right way to become 
the vices of the man. 

About an hour after the scene I have related, a young 
girl was hurrying through one of the narrow streets as 
quickly as the overpowering heat would permit her : 
though in the lower walk of life, there was a superiority 
about her, which made her very interesting ; a certain 
refinement of features and delicacy of appearance 
altogether, which seldom belong to the poorer class. 

There was nothing of gayety about her face, and the 
objects in the street seemed to have no attraction for 
her ; with her head down, and her soft brown eyes 
fixed on the ground, she sped along, and finally turned 
up a dirty street in which numbers of children were 
playing and quarrelling, and stopped before one of the 
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numerous rag-shops, which seemed to be the prevalent 
trade of the neighborhood. On each side the door 
hung several dresses of different materials, and over 
the door a huge black doll, the terror of all naughty 
children in the locality, whose bursts of passion were 
effectually silenced by a threat of being given up to 
the rapacity of the " Black Doll ! " Rows of boots and 
shoes lined the passage. In the centre pane of the 
window, filled with bottles and various-colored rags, 
was a large piece of paper, on which was written in 
red, yellow, and blue, " The best price given for linen 
rags." The girl entered, and passing through the little 
close shop into a small parlor, (if it might be so digni- 
fied,) was greeted by a loud cry of welcome from three 
or four children, who were in a moment clinging about 
her. Seated by the window was a strange-looking 
man, who, though very plain, still bore some resem- 
blance to the pretty new-comer, sufficiently to warrant 
his salutation of, " Well, darter," which he uttered, 
with a whiff of tobacco from the pipe he was smoking. 
" Well, father, is mother out ? " asked the girl. 
" Lord be praised, she Ais," was the significant reply. 
His daughter smiled a sad smile, and stooped to kiss 
the little fat baby who had been pulling at her dress in 
its anxiety to be noticed. 

Martin Rawdon was a character, and a strange one* 
He had been many things by turns, but nothing long ; one 
of a large family of children, he had been thrown early 
on the world to seek his own living, but Martin prefer- 
red that his living should seek him, and made no effort 
towards independence, until captivated by the soft 
brown eyes of an opposite neighbor. He then felt that 
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the pretty baker's daughter would not leave her com- 
fortable house to share his wretched garret ; so he must, 
to secure himself such a prize, labor to procure some 
more tempting home to bring her to. For a few weeks 
he really did work hard, and, in the meanwhile, took 
every opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
gentle Ellen ; and notwithstanding the Other's remon- 
strances and assurances that he was a good-for-nothing, 
idle fellow, Ellen " walked out " with him on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, and in a week or so afler became Mrs. 
Martin Rawdon^ 

For a short time all went on pretty well, and Ellen 
seemed very happy, Martin was so good-humored and 
funny, and had such a vein of comic humor, with 
which he enlivened the evenings, and cheered the 
drooping spirits of his wife when a fit of idl^iess had 
deprived them of siifficient means to find even neces- 
saries. Ellen was not strong 4 and when two or three 
children came to make inroads on their scanty fare, 
her health and spirks grew weaker and weaker, and 
though she never complained, the mute eloquence of 
tier pale thin face, as she sat with her delicate baby in 
her arms, when her husband returned to the dry bread 
■and water, which generally formed their dinner, spoke 
to hira. more powerfully than words ; but still his spirits 
failed not, and he would continue making jokes, re- 
ceiving from his w^ a sickly smile in return, until at 
length the struggle was too much for her f and he re- 
turned home one day to find the soft eyes, which had 
never looked otherwise than kindly on him, closed for- 
ever, and her frightened children screaming in vain to 
*^ Mammy ^ to answer them. 
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Poor Martin ! — he made no joke on this ; but laying 
his head on the bed, sobbed till some pitying neighbor 
took him away. But it was not Martinis nature to be 
wretched long, and he thought at last, as he had mar- 
ried once for love, he would marry now for comfort. 
Making acquaintance with a lady who kept a lucrative 
rag-shop in the locality, he soon took her for better, for 
worse. But alas I poor Martin soon found it was all 
for worse, and the gay, merry, joking Martin was no 
longer to be known in the silent, henpecked husband. 

Mrs. Rawdon had, in the brief period of their court- 
ship, only vouchsafed a grim smile to Martin's face- 
tious remarks ; and the moment she became his wife, 
even these ceased, and a gruff " O you fool ! " pro- 
nounced in no gentle tones, silenced him effectually ; 
until at length Martin only made jokes to himself, and 
would be seen occasionally choking himself to con- 
ceal the laughter which one of his own puns had ex- 
cited. 

Of his little boy and his pretty daughter Martin was 
very fond ; they were his poor Ellen's children, and 
this was a constant source of annoyance to his present 
interesting spouse, although she really had no cause 
for complaint, for he was equally kind to her own two 
little brats. But it really did appear that she had mar- 
ried for the sole purpose of possessing a legitimate 
right to scold some one, as she seldom did anything 
else ; nothing she knew he had a particular fancy for 
would she permit him to have, but would tell him he 
might buy it himself, knowing full well he had not 
the wherewithal ; so to his good and gentle daughter 
Ellen was he indebted for every comfort, especially 
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the tobacco, the fumes of which were now filling the 
room. 

, On this day Mrs. Rawdon was, as Martin said, out, 
and he was, therefore, doubly enjoying his pipe. 
There was a few minutes' pause after this laconic 
speech. Ellen continued to kiss and fondle the fat 
baby, and Martin to smoke ; but at length, drawing a 
small leather purse from her pocket, Ellen took a few 
shillings from it, and said, " Father, I am sorry to say 
I have only four shillings, not all you wanted by a 
shilling, but I lent one to Master Vernon, and he has 
not paid me ; I did not like to ask for it." 

The father took his pipe from his mouth, and send- 
ing out a long whiff of smoke, scratched his head, and 
said, " Well, darter, what you ain't got I can't have, 
don't 'ee see ? so must learn to go without. I ought to 
be well learned in that, Nell dear, for it's everlasfingly 
being teached me." A shade of disappointment passed 
over Ellen's face, as she answered, " You go without 
nothing as I know you want, and can afford to get you, 
father." 

"True, my girl, I ain't ungrateful or unmindful 
of your kindness, but there's a many things want- 
ed yet towards the comfortable furnishing of this 
earthly tabernacle, which neither your small means 
nor my very uncertain income can buy. Nell, old 
girl," he continued in a much lower voice, as he 
glanced at one of the elder children, who, with a pair 
of very vicious eyes, was regarding him, " she has 
sometimes lately put loose change in my pocket, very 
small change though, such as fourpenny and threepenny 
bits, but as at first she did so most every day, and then 
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let some weeks go by, I thbg it may be called an 
uncertain income." 

A smile of old times stole over his face like a gleam 
of fitful sunlight, but it fled so quickly that its exist- 
ence at all might have been doubted, as a loud and 
very harsh voice was heard in the shop. On all the 
inmates of that small room the voice had an effect ; 
the elder boy with the vicious eyes hastily hid a huge 
piece of bread in a greasy cap ; a little girl, who had 
been standing with a cup in her hand from the moment 
of her sister's entrance, began washing it in real earn- 
est ; Ellen hurried the purse into her pocket and drew 
nearer to her father, who knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe, laid it on the hob, and pushed his chair further 
into the corner ; with the baby alone the voice seemed 
associated with pleasure, for it immediately toddled to 
the door, which it made vehement exertions to open, 
crowing and stamping its little feet. Poor child I it 
only knew that that voice belonged to its mother, the 
being to whom it was indebted for all the comforts of 
its helpless and dependent existence. Save the baby's 
tiny sound of pleasure, there was a profound silence in 
the little room, while Mrs. Rawdon, in the shop, contin- 
ued a noisy colloquy with some customer. 

" Why, my good creetur, it's so washed out, bless 
you, it aint worth sixpence, and I offers you nine- 
pence." A weak and whining voice answered, " I'm 
sure it ain't washed out, it was just the color when I 
bought it ; I could get as much again lent on it, but I 
always has a horror of them shops ; there's a some- 
thing about them which makes them as has been there 
once go fifty times." 
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There was a pause while Mrs. Rawdon held the 
gown up to the light, and the poor thin figure before 
her gazed with earnest eyes on her hard, uncompro* 
mising face. ** Have you nothing else as you can put 
in with it, — some phials, old shoes, hats, bonnets, 
rags ? '* at length Mrs. Rawdon asked. " Nothing, 
nothing,^' answered the woman, somewhat petulantly ; 
** give me it back, and I'll try somewheres else." " O, 
very well," replied Mrs. Rawdon, as she rolled the 
gown up in a bundle, and jingled in her hand the 
money she had offered for it ; " very well, good morn* 
ing, ma'am," and she turned to enter the room. 

The poor woman lingered at the shop door a mo- 
ment, and then with a heavy sigh, departed. "O, 
you're here, Miss Ellen, are you ? " said Mrs. Rawdon, 
as she entered and picked up the baby, whom she 
kissed violently, administering, at the same time, an 
equally violent thump on the head to the little girl, 
whose washing of the tea-things had not yet been 
completed, and without waiting for a reply to the self* 
evident fact of Ellen's being there, said, " I suppose 
you've been all very busy, you, Mr. Rawdon, in par- 
ticular ; any man of spirit would have helped that child 
with them tea-things ; you won't get no dinner, however, 
none of you, till you've cleared the room up." " My 
dear missis," remonstrated her husband, but his remark 
was unheeded, indeed unheard, for, after a long pause, 
the child who had received the admonitory Wow on 
the head, began to roar so lustily that all other sounds 
were merged in " this one long shriek.'* Poor Ellen 
stunned by the noise, and distressed as she always was 
by the discomfort of her fatherV home, made her 
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escape as soon as possible, and returned in time to get 
tea for the young Vernons, towards whom she acted 
in the capacity of nursery maid. 

The children were playing in the nursery, for Mrs. 
Yemon had a visitor with her. He was an old man, 
had been a clergyman of great celebrity in his day, 
had preached not for emolument, not for the pleasant 
prospect of lawn sleeves, but from a powerful convic- 
tion of the grand truths of Christianity, and an earnest 
hope of impressing them on his hearers. He possess- 
ed a comfortable independence, and was now passing 
his declining years in his rectory, with a son, who had 
followed closely in his father^s steps, and of whom he 
was justly proud. Once or twice a year he came to 
pay a visit to Mrs. Vernon ; he felt a deep interest in 
her, had known her from her birth, had been at her 
wedding, and as he blessed her, had prayed she might 
never repent it ; and when she did, and sorrow and 
want pursued her, he came to the neglected wife and 
suffering mother, and told her that she would hence- 
forth find a sum at a certain b£mker^s each quarter, if 
she would send for it ; and when with streaming eyes 
and flushed face she protested it was impossible she 
could accept such an offer, he gently answered, " Child, 
I always keep a promise, much more a death-bed vow. 
I told your dying father you should never want ; you 
never shall, while by Heaven's blessing I have aught J 
can call my own ; " and so on this truly Christian 
charity did the mother and her helpless children 
subsist, and not only were the present wants supplied, 
but anxiety for the future lulled, as much as it could 
be, by the knowledge that this generous kindness, would 
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be continued to her children. Moreover, Stuart was to 
be educated at the rectory, whife she superintended the 
education of her little daughter. 

There was something most engaging in the aspect of 
this good and venerable man, with his fine head, his 
6D0W' white hair, and clear blue eyes, and something 
touching in the rich tones of his gentle voice, which 
gave to everything he said a more forcible meaning. 
The intention of his visit, this day, was to induce Mrs. 
Vernon to let him take Stuart back with him, as he felt 
the boy was being too much indulged by his sickly, in* 
dolent mother, and that he was too noisy and trouble- 
some for her. There was something most picturesque 
in their attitude, as they sat together, the old man hold- 
ing the thin white hand of the invalid in his, — her 
pale and beautiful fiace, older in its suffering youth than 
that of the rosy, healthy old man by her side. 

" My child," he said, in the low and trembling tones 
peculiar to him, " we must all in this world accustom 
ourselves to consider first the eventual good of an 
action, before we think whether it be agreeable to our 
present feelings; weigh well in your mind, whether 
your boy will eventually be the better for remaining 
here, which will, of course, be gratifying to you, or by 
coming with me, which will naturally for the time dis- 
tress you. I need not, I am sure, remind you that your 
duty as a mother is to consult your boy's good, not 
your own feelings ; but at the same time, I will in no 
wise urge you to any line of conduct. I only wish 
simply to remind you to act in accordance with judg- 
ment, not feeling." — " I ana sure," answered Marian, 
^^of the benefit any one must derive from you and 
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your tuition, but I, foolishly perhaps, fancy no one can 
understand Stuart as I can ; he is an odd child, and, 
never having been accustomed to restraint, would, I 
fear, rebel against it, while he is so young, at least/^ 

" My dear Marian, the younger the plant the better 
we can bend it to our will. A child^s education should 
commence from its cradle ; and little can any one con* 
sider the warfare the Christian is called on to sustain, 
who does not from his earliest infancy send him forth 
like a warrior well armed for the strife. Most cruel is 
that weak indulgence, which, by fostering the passions 
of the child, render them, instead of his slaves, his 
masters, making at last of the spoiled and petted boy 
a vicious and a hated man. You cannot surely dread 
unkindness from me to your boy, dear Marian I Believe 
me, my law is the law of kindness, and I only attempt 
to conquer by moral, not physical, force. The child 
who can only be managed by the cane, is, in my 
opinion, in a hopeless condition.'^ 

" Well," answered Mrs. Vernon, with a sigh, " I 
suppose you are right ; let him stay a week more at 
home, then, only a week." " Only," echoed her friend, 
in a low voice. With a sudden start, the invalid raised 
herself from her recumbent position, and said, "> At 
once he shall go, now, when you like ; " and falling 
back on her pillows, the large tears fell thick and fast. 
There was a moment^s pause, and then the old man, 
rising, pressed his lips on the thin fingers clasped 
round his own, and said, **• God bless you, dear child, 
and aid you in all good resolves ; I will call for the 
boy at twelve to-morrow," — and silently he left the 
room. 
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The following morning, at the appointed hour, he 
came again for Stuart, who, fortunately for his poor 
mother, made no objection to going : it had long been 
talked of, and he imagined he should like it. In a few 
days after his departure, Mrs. Vernon thought, as she 
had now but one child to take care of, she could man- 
age without a nurse, and accordingly told Ellen she must 
provide herself with another place. Poor Ellen ! in a 
moment a thousand fairy palaces were shattered to 
atoms, and only saying, "Very well, ma'am," she 
hurried to her own room, and cried bitterly. What 
was to become of her ? She must go home, — to 
that wretched home, where it made her miserable to 
remain half an hour even ; she had never lived at 
home since a stepmother had come to add discord to 
the discomfort of poverty ; — what should she do ? 
For some moments she indulged her grief, and then 
rising from her seat and drying her eyes, she said, 
'* Well, crying won't mend it ; I must look sharp and 
find another place ; poor father must make my com- 
pany do instead of 'bacca," and she smiled silently 
through her tears, " that is, if I don't get a place 
before 1 must leave here, but a month's a good while, 
and who knows ? I wish Master Stuart had paid me 
that shilling; I don't like to ask missis; gentlefolks 
little think how much a shilling is to such as me. 
Poor father I I wonder how he's managed without it, 
and I shan't have a silver sixpence till I leave." 

During the soliloquy Ellen had been turning over 

the contents of a little red leather box, which seemed 

to contain a variety of treasures : there was a yard 

measure^ representing a turret in a style of architecture 

4 
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unknown to any one save the maker of these " trifles 
from Margate," and there was the leather purse, and 
an ivory emery-cushing, and four or five letters, worn 
with reading, tied together with hlue rihhon ; as Ellen 
lifted these last from the hox, a glow of the brightest 
crimson suflTused her face and neek ; she gazed at them 
for a moment, and then tears again gathered in her 
eyes, and fell quickly upon them ; then replacing them 
carefully where she had found them, she locked the 
box, and turning away with a heavy sigh, said, " Poor 
Joe I Well, father first ; and then, when he's comfort- 
able, we'll begin and think about ourselves." 

Good Ellen ! There is as true heroism in this act 
of filial duty and self- forgetful ness, as in many a grand 
action which fame has trumpeted forth, and the world 
applauded ; and such acts, — honor be to human 
nature, with all its sin and frailty, — are daily and 
hourly being performed, unseen but by one Being, 
who, " seeing in secret," will one day " reward 
openly." Take courage, then, ye who in a mo- 
notonous and toilsome existence are repeatedly 
making such noble sacrifices, uncheered and unen- 
couraged by a word of praise, and remember that 
every such act plants another jewel in the diadem 
you will merit when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
disclosed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Years have gone by since the day when Mr. Fever- 
sham, the kind rector, took Stuart Vernon from his 
home, and on as sunny and warm a day, long after, 
we must peep into the rectory and note the changes 
which time has made upon its inmates. The house, 
in the old Elizabethan architecture, stands in a large 
garden, enclosed by a brick wall covered with moss 
and lichen. On the lawn, mo^n so beautifully that 
it looks like a velvet carpet, stands a gigantic walnut 
tree, whose brawny branches, like protecting arms, 
stretch far across it. A rustic bench and table are 
beneath, and a group of people are assembled there ; 
a graceful girl, a young and handsome lad, and a tall, 
grave-looking man. The girl is knitting, the boy 
stretched on the grass at her feet, the man standing 
beside them, all are attired in deep mourning. 
" Edith," said the last-named personage, after a long 
pa^use, during which he had been gazing earnestly at 
the girl's sweet face, " I have something to say to you, 
which I scarcely know how to say ; however I may 
word it, its meaning will, 1 fear, bear a tinge of harsh- 
ness ; to use the mildest term, it will be at least un- 
welcome." 

She looked up inquiringly. " You are nearly 
seventeen, Edith, and you know you must feel how 
materially our late affliction has changed your position 
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here ; in short, — for it is better, I believe, at once to 
speak openly, — you cannot remain here now I am 
alone. Whilst you were considered under my father's 
protection, it was very different ; but now, Edith, it 
would not do ; your brother is not of an age even to 
alter the case ; he will of course, remain with me as 
my pupil ; but for you, ray dear Edith, we must find 
another home." 

The speaker had hoped that the young girl to whom 
he addressed himself would relieve the awkwardness 
of his speech by some comment, some question ; but 
no, she heard him to the end, and then raising a pair 
of liquid, speaking eyes to his face, meekly answered, 
** Yes." 

There was an awkward pause, broken at length by 
die boy, who raised himself from his position on the 
ground, and said, " Then I suppose poor Sis must fol- 
low the fortune of all portionless maidens, and become 
a governess or companion, or something, to be ill 
treated by a parcel of fine ladies, and insulted by their 
servants. No, thank you. Sis and I will go away to- 
gether, Mr. Feversham, if we're in your way, but 
we'll not be parted. I promised, — I promised my 
mother," he added, in a much lower tone, " to take 
care of her, and I will ; we'll go together, dear," and 
springing from the ground, he flung his arm round his 
sister's neck, and drawing her towards him affection- 
ately, stroked it, while with flashing eyes he surveyed 
their companion. 

Mr. Feversham smiled gently as he answered, " Not 
so fast, dear Stuart ; 1 admire the spirit which yow 
display in thus defending your sister, but in this instance 
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there is no cause. You are aware that a small income 
is yours, and that, though trifling, it is ample to pre- 
serve Edith from the miseries of being a governess, 
I am only suggesting that which is indispensable, a 
more suitable home for your sister, who, growing now 
quite a young woman, requires the companionship and 
protection of a young lady. Many widow ladies would 
be glad of so charming an addition to their household, 
and such a home we must make it our business to find 
ben You understand, do you not, my dear Edith ? " 
continued Mr. Feversham, as he sat down on the bench 
beside her, and took her passive little hand in his. 
She had not moved her head from her brother's 
shoulder, and she answered in very low tones, ^^I 
understand, but it is very hard to have to part from 
Stuart ; when shall I have done parting from those I 
love ? " 

Poor Edith ! these were simple words, but they told 
the whole sad tale. From the moment of the first 
heart-breaking parting with her idolized brother, 
Edith's life had been a sad one ; her mother's 
health declined rapidly ; and soon followed another 
parting, more bitter still — her mother died. The 
good old rector hastened to her, and received her last 
breath, taking away with him the poor little orphan, 
whose tender and impressionable heart was long, long 
ere it could be reconciled to its loss. At length, the 
excellent character of their invaluable friend, and his 
unremitting kindness, purchased Edith's love, and next 
to her brother now came the good rector. She was 
ever by his side, his gentleness suited her mild and 
timid nature, and far rather would she sit with her 
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small hand in his, listening to some tale he would read 
to her with his beautiful voice, than join Stuart and his 
merry companions on the lawn. So daily stronger 
and stronger grew her love for the old man, and at 
length her watchful affection marked that his voice 
grew weaker, and his step feebler, and she knew that 
the wings of the Angel of Death swept over him, and 
that ere long he would waft him away to that heaven 
where he would *' rest from his labors." 

Young as she was, she argued with herself on the 
selfishness of the tears which would gather in her eyes, 
as she marked how the light in his was burning out, 
and tried to think that rather she should rejoice that he 
was going to meet the reward of all his goodness ; but 
all her ai^uing was in vain, and passionate floods of 
tears relieved her aching heart, when she was told that 
the spirit of her best friend had passed away forever. 

His son, feeling deeply his own loss, wept with her, 
but he from his childhood had learned to control and 
keep in check every emotion, every passion, and, after 
the first natural burst of grief, was calm and uncom- 
plaining. His life had been one of seclusion and 
devotion, and he had learnt the enviable lesson of 
perfect submission and resignation ; not with his lips 
only did he say " Thy will be done," but in his life ; 
and as the Buddhist resigns each article of worldly 
wealth to his poorer brethren who demand it, without 
murmur or regret, so did this faithful disciple cheer- 
fully submit to every loss and trial which the Dispenser 
of events saw fit to inflict on him. But Edith, the 
young, sensitive Edith, had not been so trained, and 
her grief seemed the more uncontrollable as she wit« 
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nessed the calmness of her passionless companion. 
A week or two had barely closed the wound, ere it 
was probed afresh by Mr. Feversham's intimation that 
she must leave the rectory, causing her exclamation of 
" When shall I have done parting with those 1 love ? " 
From her tiny babyhood, Stuart had been her idol ; 
she could not see a fault in this cherished brother, and 
every good point in his character was in her eyes an 
exalted virtue ; to be taken from him, now too that 
they were so utterly alone in the world, seemed indeed 
unbearable, and those few words were all her heart 
could utter. 

" I am in hopes," continued Mr. Feversham, " the 
parting will not extend beyond this village ; you can 
then see Stuart daily. I have thought, if you like her, 
of speaking to Mrs. Carysfort ; her nice daughter, too, 
will be an agreeable companion for you, — what say 
you ? " 

" O, yes, anywhere you like," answered Edith, for 
this cool way of making arrangements, when her heart 
was bursting, always annoyed her ; and lifting her 
head from her brother's shoulder, she rose, and 
making some excuse to leave them, she walked into 
the house. In half an hour her brother's loud voice 
summoned her from her room, where she had sought 
refuge, and she went down to him. 

** I say, Edith, my dear child," he began, with the 
man-manner boys of his age like to assume, especially 
to a sister, " there's a great deal of sense and truth in 
what Mr. Feversham has been saying, and I hope you 
won't be silly enough to fret about it ; if the Carysforts 
lake you, you will be close to us, and we shall see one 
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another frequently." — " See one another frequently ! " 
Poor Edith ! this is her first lesson in the difference of 
the love of man and woman ; she, who could not 
sleep till she had kissed him at night, nor take delight 
in any amusement which he did not share, nor note 
that the sun shone if his eyes were not there to make 
the day look bright, — he, this idol, would be satisfied 
" to see her frequently." 

This is her first plunge into the coldness of the 
world ; the next will be far less chilling. O, how 
merciful is the command which bids us in all things 
" be temperate," and how great the wisdom which, in 
its knowledge of our weak nature, made idolatry a 
sin ! Edith could not answer ; she only sighed. '^ I 
think youMl be very comfortable with the Carysforts, 
and you know you^re twice as clever as Kate, and can 
teach her some of your accomplishments ; and they 
can take you on lower terms, for you know we shanH 
be able to afford much ; if we were two girls, our 
income would be capital, but a boy always wants twice 
as much money as a girl ; not, dear Sis, that I mean 
to take twice as much of our money, — donH be 
afraid." — '' I am not afraid of that, Stuart ; I am sure 
you would neither be ungenerous nor unjust." — " No, 
that Pm sure I would not, especially to my darling 
Sis ; but you know boys' books and clothes are so ex- 
pensivcf to what girls' are : however, if these Carys- 
forts will take you for a small sum, I thiuk it a capital 
move ; you would not mind teaching Kate, should 
you ? " — *' No, I should not mind it, if I am capable ; 
but I thought you objected just now to my teaching." 
*- ^^ Ah, that's another thing ; I was afraid Feversham 
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was not going to give us fair play, but turn you out as 
governess or something, just to get rid of the expense, 
and I was not going to stand that, — having you 
knocking about the world in that way : but going into 
a nice family like the Carysforts, and making a sort 
of exchange of your talents for their bread and butter, 
is quite another thing. Then, you know, I shall work 
hard, and Feversham says he knows lots of influential 
men in town, who will get me a government situation, 
perhaps, and then won't I show my Sis off! '^ 

^^ O, while I think of it, let me tell you, I spent that 
money I had of yours yesterday." — " Did you, dear 
Stuart ? " — Yes, you don't care, do you ? It was 
* only ' five-and-sixpence ; I'll pay you next quarter." 
— " No, I don't want it, dear," answered Edith, but 
she could, — save that she never lectured Stuart, — 
have warned him against that ^^ only," which her dear 
old friend had told her had ruined her poor father. It 
was finally arranged that Edith should go to the Carys- 
forts, and exactly as Stuart wished. Mrs. Carysfort 
had long admired the gentle and intellectual Edith, and 
was charmed at the idea of securing so eligible a com- 
panion for her high-spirited and somewhat unmanage* 
able daughter. 

Kate Carysfort, a girl with bright brown eyes, and 
hair so dark it might be called black, luxuriant, and 
glossy, and always beautifully dressed, would have 
been an undeniably handsome girl if she had been 
taller ; but as it was, handsome could not be applied to 
the gay and piquant Kate. But there were few critics 
in the village, and there she was the belle : and not to 
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know " little Kate Carysfort," as the saucy men called 
her, was to argue yourself unknown. 

Like a hen with a duckling, poor Mrs. Carysfort 
was in dread, at every moment, that her wild Kate 
would perform some extraordinary feat, risking life 
and limb in the attempt ; and so she was truly glad of 
the influence she trusted the gentle Edith would ex- 
ercise over her. 

A short time served for the necessary arrangements, 
and Edith was installed a member of Mrs. Carysfort's 
small but elegant establishment. Her cottage was 
furnished with the most perfect taste, and stood in the 
most picturesque part of the village. A cook and 
housekeeper, and a very superior, nicely-mannered 
servant, who combined the services of housemaid 
and lady's maid, and a man who attended to the gar- 
den, and drove their small pony phaeton, formed Mrs. 
Carysfort's little household ; and after the first strange- 
ness wore away, the elegance and quiet with which 
everything was conducted, soon made Edith very com- 
fortable in her new home, though she saw but little of 
her brother, as her fears had foretold. But Edith had 
a loving, sensitive heart, and soon grew fond of her 
winning and very attractive companion, so that she bore 
this estrangement from her brother far better than she 
thought possible. 

It was something quite new to Edith, the compan- 
ionship of a young girl, and delightful, too, especially 
such a girl as Kate, for, joined to her high spirits, she 
was so original in her ideas that she was a continual 
amusement ; and never had Edith laughed so much as 
during her first week's residence with her new friends. 
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One day, after she had been with them about a 
month, Mrs. Carysfort told her it was her intention to 
go to town for a short time, taking Kate with her, and 
Edith too, if slie did not object. Kate sprung from her 
seat with a scream of delight, nearly upsetting in her 
ecstasies the small work-table at which her mother 
was seated ; she had never been in London, and had 
frequently teased Mrs. Carysfort to take her. " Now, 
gently, my dear Kate," said her mother, " I was de- 
termined not to tell you till almost the moment of 
departure, as I knew you would make yourself ill with 
excitement ; and now, on my word, I will not take you 
if the whole peace of my establishment is to be dis- 
turbed with your racket," she continued, smiling. 
" Miss Vernon, will you go ? " — " O, yes, certainly, 
if you will be plagued with me." — " Well, then, on 
Monday I should like to start." — " O, my gracious ! 
mother dear, I must have a new bonnet," exclaimed 
Kate. " So I expected, Miss Kate ; for though I think 
it unnecessary, I know we seldom agree on that point ; 
however, so that my plans are not disarranged by 
having to wait for the said bonnet, you may order it." 
— " O, thank you, my sweet darling mammy ; now 
you. Miss Vernon, must come out this afternoon, and 
see what Mrs. Jones's ingenuity can effect." 

" Don't you think it better to get your new bonnet in 
town, Kate ? " asked Edith. ^' O, understand me, Miss 
Carysfort," said her mother, " I will have no expensive 
bonnet ordered, nothing but a clean straw to take you 
to town ; you can get a much better and more fashion- 
able one on your arrival." 

" Charming," replied Kate ; " I shall have two new 
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ones, which is one and a half more than I expected.*' 
— "One and a half, dear?" — "Yes, for I only 
thought to have some ribbon for my old one, donH you 
see ? Pm so glad when the bonnet debate is settled, 
for there is usually a division of the house, and then 
the ' noes * invariably have it." 

All now became busy preparation in Mrs. Carys- 
fort's quiet abode; drawers and closets were turned 
out, many a long-lost treasure coming to light, in this 
general expulsion of all things from their hiding- 
places, and on Monday they started on their journey. 

On the first evening, while they are resting from 
their fatigue, and striving to overcome the feeling of 
discomfort in their new and noisy abode, we must visit 
a house not many streets distant, and entering its spa- 
cious rooms, introduce ourselves to its inmates. A 
lady is seated in a low and luxuriously-cushioned chair, 
in a loose dress of the clearest muslin, abundantly 
trimmed with rich lace ; a square of fine point is tied 
over her head, pinned on with pins of turquoise and 
diamonds ; her hair, which is very light, dressed in 
short, full curls ; round her neck is a broad piece of 
black velvet fastened by a bird with expanded wings, 
also of turquoise and diamonds ; a cloak of black lace 
covers her brilliantly fair shoulders, and in her lap is 
the tiniest spaniel, with a broad rose-colored ribbon 
round his throat, the color of which gives the finishing 
touch to the very graceful picture the lady presents. 
She is chatting gaily to a fresh arrival, a tall, hand- 
some man, who appears not only to consider himself 
so, but to be quite aware that this is the received 
opinion. Several persons are grouped about the rooms, 
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as it is one of Mrs. Murray Fisher's " evenings." A 
gentleman is exerting himself vehemently at the piano ; 
so much so, that even his long lock of hair is dancing 
on his forehead, and the ingenuity with which, between 
the chords, he dashes back the intrusive lock, is almost 
as wonderful as the sounds his long fingers seem to 
emit from the keys, — the people are supposed to be 
listening. 

^' And how are you to-night ? '' asked the handsome 
man of the lady we have described. " O, wretchedly 
ill with the most horrible cold ; I positively declare 
nothing but Mrs. Fisher would have brought me out." 
— " Save the desire to wear that most artistic and be- 
coming point." — " How like you ! No one else 
would have ventured such an impertinence," replied 
the lady, looking up in his face with the most gracious 
smile. " A truth, then, I am sure, or you would not call 
it an impertinence ; but," he continued, bending down 
and speaking in a much lower tone, '^ it is equally true 
that it is most becoming ; I never saw you look more 
enchanting." The lady made no reply to this, but 
stroking the dog, lavished on him a variety of most 
tender epithets, while her companion continued to 
gaze on her, but with a smile which it was well, per- 
haps, she saw not. 

There was a pause, and then the Hon, Herbert 
Lovell — for so was the gentleman called — said, 
** Do you really mean to say that you like coming here, 
Mrs. Fraser ? " — " Of course I do ; to-night is rather 
a dull night, but usually the rooms are crammed to 
suffocation : it's delightful." — " It must be," replied 
Lovell with another peculiar smile, while Mrs. Fraser, 
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unheeding, continued, ^' O, I would not miss one of 
dear Mrs. Fisher^s evenings for the world ; she gets 
everybody, such deliciously clever people, who posi- 
tively make one's head ache with their talent, — they 
talk books to such an extent that one goes home feeling 
a perfect fool." — " That must be also delightful," re- 
plied her companion ; " and do you feel equally 
charmed with the music that gentleman has been 
indulging us with ? " — " Well, to-night I have not 
been attending, but I have heard some excellent music 
here, I assure you, the very best that is to be heard. 
O, you look so incredulous, you provoke me, — I hate 
you in these severe sarcastic moods ; go away to the 
further end of the room, and come back when you are 
good tempered." In the same low tone in which he 
had before spoken, Lovell replied, " That is too cruel 
a punishment for the venial offence of finding Mrs. 
Fisher's party dull, but perhaps it would serve me 
right for having selfishly usurped its only attraction ; " 
with a slight bow to the lady, " I will go, but to return, 
as you have given me permission." Again she bent 
her head down to the dog, and caressed him ; when 
she looked up, Lovell had moved away to the end of 
the room, where her bright eyes followed and rested 
on him. 

" One word with you, dear," exclaimed a voice be- 
hind Mrs. Fraser ; " I have scarcely spoken to you, 
love ; " and turning she found the person addressing 
her was '' dear Mrs. Fisher " herself ! " I so feared 
you would not come, for some one told me you had 
such a fearful cold." — " It is better to-night, and I 
could not resist coming." — " O, that's so nice of you 
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Lady Mudderstone has a ball, — she always manages to 
have one on my nights, because I don't ask her and her 
gawky daughters ; and all my best men are gone there. 
But come, dear, next Friday ; I have several good 
people coming, and amongst them whom do you 
think ? Stuart Vernon I I have been dying to tell you 
all about it, but you know I never have a moment ; 
however, he's suddenly risen up from the grave, as it 
were, and so altered — O my dear! He's been to 
Egypt, and everywhere, and seen such wonders ; they 
tell me his manners are delightful still — but I must go 
now and get some one to sing ; " and away hurried the 
busy hostess. 

" Well, you see I have returned," said Lovell, as he 
lounged back to his place, '^ and no better pleased with 
what appears to give you so much satisfaction. Mrs. 
Fisher seems to have been entertaining you." — " O, 
yes ; she has been telling me a long story in the most 
excited manner, and I have not an idea what it is all 
about ; I suppose I ought to know. Tell me, enlighten 
me, do, — who is Stuart Vernon ? " — " Who was 
Stuart Vernon, you mean I " — " Who is, I mean. 
Mrs. Fisher says something about his coming from 
Egypt and everywhere, and being so altered ; I never 
heard of the man, — am I very ignorant ? '* — " Not 
at all ; the knowledge of his existence is not necessary 
for the finishing of your education. I thought he had 
been dead many years. He married some pretty por- 
tionless girl, and in the most uncommon manner ran 
away from her when he grew tired of his toy. She 
was extravagant, and got through the large fortune he 
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once possessed, and so he thought it better to go abroad 
and make another, leaving her to take care of her 
children as she best could ; at least, so runs the story. 
I have no personal knowledge of him, but the young 
and handsome Stuart Vernon, some twelve or thirteen 
years ago, was as well known at the clubs as Mrs. 
Murray Fisher at the opera ; but," he continued, 
^' time and absence have done their usual work, and 
blotted from the minds of his once ardent admirers the 
gay, handsome, and rich Vernon ; and now on his 
return he will only be a nine days' wonder, since, as 
your friend says, ' he is so altered.^ So much for the 
friendship of the world." 

Ere Mr. Lovell had concluded his speech, a gentle- 
man who had been pushing his way across the rooms 
advanced to Mrs. Fraser and spoke to her. She turned 
gayly and smilingly towards him, and began an animat- 
ed conversation, blushing and laughing at the repeated 
compliments he paid her. Lovell gazed at her for 
some time, smiled again that same strange smile, and 
then said, " Good night, Mrs. Fraser." — " Are you 
going so soon ? " she asked. " I am ; I cannot expect 
your undivided attention, and, as I told you, that is my 
only attraction here : good night ; " and bowing, some- 
what stiffly this time, he moved away. As he passed 
the folding-doors, he tapped a young man on the 
shoulder : " Grood night, I'm going." — " Are you ; 
it's early, is it not ? " — " Yes, and dull." — " Why, 
you seemed very happy just now." — " Happy ! " he 
answered, contemptuously tossing his head ; " what a 
pity that very charming woman, with so many nice 
points in her character, should be such an arrant 
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coquette ! " He might have heard a melodious voice 
at the other end of the room say, " What a pity that 
Mr. Lovell should be so censorious and sarcastic, when 
he has so many fine points in his character ! " 

Ay, ten thousand pities, that good hearts and good 
intellects should go forth into the world in masquerade 
dresses, which send home those who judge alone by 
the exterior with a sigh for the heartlessness and folly 
of that higher class, which they ought to and would 
respect, if they saw them as they really are. CouM 
the Hon. Herbert Lovell have seen the bright coquette 
without that " becoming point," in her simple morning 
dress, talking in the sweetest, gentlest tones of reproof 
to one of her children, hear the fine sense, the high 
principles she was inculcating, he would have blushed, 
first for her, that she could ever so sully her own pure 
nature, and then for himself, that he had harbored a 
thought unworthy <rf her; and the beautiful Mrs. 
Fraser, could she have seen the censorious, sarcastic 
man talking kindly, cheerfully, and condescendingly to 
the poor laborers on his estate, not one of whom did 
not bless him as he passed, would say more warmly, 
more heartily, " What a pity his words should thus 
belie his heart 1 " But he has left the parly, and so 
must we, and take our way to a very different street, 
and a very different house to the brilliantly-lighted one 
we are leaving* 
5 
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CHAPTER III. 

In a worse locality even than the one in which we 
first found them, and in a closer, dirtier, poorer room, 
are assembled our old acquaintances, the Rawdons. 
On a three-legged stool, in one comer of the room, sits 
Martin, pale and thin, his clothes ragged and dirty, 
coughing occasionally with a hard hollow cough, which 
makes Ellen, who is seated beside him working by the 
dim light of a miserable candle, look up anxiously at 
him and sigh. 

A boy about fourteen is asleep on the floor, coyered 
with a piece of carpet, and in the opposite comer 
to her husband sits Mrs. Saw don, her arms folded to- 
gether, her lips tightly compressed, with a dogged, 
almost savage expression on her face. Save the three 
seats they are using, and the small table at which 
Ellen is working, no fumiture is in the room. Their 
bed is a mattress made up on a trunk with a few thin 
torn clothes, — a woman up stairs shares her bed with 
Ellen. There was a stillness in the room, only broken 
by Martin's cough, and the click of Ellen's needle. 
A church clock chimed the quarter to twelve ; Ellen 
rose and began to put away her work. " Now, Mr. 
Rawdon," asked his wife, in the harsh tone which time 
had had no power to soften, " have you yet made Aup 
your mind about the ' house ? ' I can't starve, and I 
sees no prospect of anything else." — " What say. 
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Nell, lass ? '' said Martin, looking up in his daughter's 
face, with an expression of almost childlike confidence. 
" There seems to be nothing else for us, father," was 
the meek reply ; " Mrs. Morgan pays me very well for 
my work, but it can't keep us all." 

" No ' sinivations,' Miss Ellen, if you please ; you've 
no cause to accuse me of idleness. I've a' most walked 
my legs off to-day, a-trying to find something." — "I 
never so much as thought of such a thing, mother ; I 
know you've tried, we've all tried ; but there seems no 
help for us but in the Almighty : He alone can helpi 
us." — " That's the way you and your precious father 
have preached ever since the trouble fell on us, but the 
help's a good while a-coming." 

In his weak and hollow voice, so weak and hollow 
that it sounded like a voice from another world, Martin 
said, ** The help did come, when Heaven took away 
the little children, when we'd no longer food to give 
'em, and left us only those as are big enough to work 
for themselves and us." Mrs. Rawdon started to her 
feet as she exclaimed, '' Man, do you call that help, 
which took from me all as was left to comfort me ? " 
and laying her head against the wall, she sobbed as one 
would scarcely credit such a being could. Neither 
Martin nor Ellen spoke again; the latter crept 
quietly away to bed ; poor Martin lay down on the 
wretched mattress; and when his wife had sobbed 
until she was exhausted, she too lay down beside him, 
and with something more of gentleness than was her 
wont, said, " Good night, Martin ; our bed won't be no 
harder than this in the work'ouse." 
And whence had all this misfortune come upon the 
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Kawdons ? those will ask who take an interest in our 
tale. Seldom does misery such as this fall on those 
who have not pulled the ruin on themselves. ^^ Idle- 
ness, the root of all evil,^' hegan the mischief. Mar- 
tin, while he found that his wife^s business kept the 
wolf from the door, and his daughter's industry found 
him in the small comforts which he needed, took no 
farther trouble; from his boyhood Martin had never 
liked work, and the disinclination grew, of course, 
stronger with age. But when Ellen left her situa^cn 
%nd came home, thus not only depriving him of those 
Comforts she had accustomed him to, but adding, of 
course, to the expense, Martin began to repent his idle 
courses, and to wish he could get something to do ; 
but no further than wishing did Martin go, and dearly 
as Ellen loved him, she could scarcely wonder at the 
repeated angry words levelled at him by his energetic 
wife. 

Yes, there was no lack of energy or industry about 
Mrs. Rawdon ; but to be smiled on by what some men 
call Fate, and others Providence, needs something 
more than either ; joined to these two great aids to 
independence, there must be some of those gentler, 
holier virtues, without which we are " nothing worth : '' 
meanness, hard dealings with our fellow-men, harsh 
words, forgetfulness of our own weakness and wicked- 
ness, and of the goodness and power of God, render 
indeed of " none effect " the good seeds of industry and 
energy ; and such was the case with Mrs. Rawdon. 
Her meanness, her hard dealings, her harshness to the 
poor creatures who came often maddened by de- 
spair, and the last faint ray of hope extinguished by 
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manded, in time had their effect, — none would come 
to her, her savageness became a by-word in the place, 
and soon total loss of custom obliged her to resign the 
business. 

Martin had, as we have said, relied on Ellen for 
money whenever he needed it ; and for the first time 
she disappointed him, when little Stuart Vernon omit- 
ted to pay her the shilling. '^ Only " a shilling ! Ellen 
thought it was '' only ^' a shilling, and would not ask 
Master Stuart for it, and that *'only " a shilling, could 
not be of much importance to her father; but he had 
thought *' only '* a shilling could not be of much impor* 
tance to the tobacconist, and owing him one shilling, 
be had soon owed him two and three, and even more, 
until at length the' man grew impatient, and finally an- 
gry, when Martin brought him four shillings instead of 
five promised on that day ; and a furious outbreak from 
Mrs Rawdon, on the man's repeated applications for his 
money, put the finishing touch to the business, and he 
rested not until he had induced every person in the 
neighborhood to refuse them credit ; — and with a grin 
of triumph, stood at his shop*door, as the wretched 
family passed it on their way to the one room they 
were now forced to inhabit. 

As misfortunes seldom come single, poor Ellen could 
obtain no permanent situation, and at length determined 
to remain at home and endeavor to support the family 
with her needle. Sickness followed, and laid in the 
grave the two young children, and this crushed the 
mother's spirit, and she seemed to sit down doggedly, 
determined to starve. But when starving in truth ap* 
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peared on the threshold, the gaunt spectre terrified her, 
and she endeavored to obtain a living by charing ; but 
Mrs. Rawdon had been terrified, not cured ; and still 
the bad spirit dragged her down, and brought them all 
to what we have described : none would submit to her 
temper, and she was compelled to resign even this 
feeble effort towards subsistence. 

The wretched family awoke early, as is ever the 
case when some change awaits us, even for weal or 
woe ; and again, when they were all assembled, came 
the oft-recurring question, what they were to do* 
" Well, I propose this," said Ellen ; " I've been think- 
ing how best to manage, and I believe the best to be, 
that you and father should go in the house, and let me 
keep on this room a bit, and with what I can get by 
needlework and Tom can earn, we 'may soon be able 
to save a little, and then we can get you out again, and 
be happy once more. Indeed, if I could get a few 
decent clothes together, I might be able to get a good 
situation." Ere Ellen could receive a reply, a low 
tap at the door disturbed them ; which, on opening, 
admitted a very neatly-dressed woman, who smiled 
with an air of recognition on the assembled group. 

*' You don't know me, I dare say, but I do you,** 
said the new-comer, in a very cheerful voice, which 
sounded somewhat strangely in that room, gloomy with 
the hopelessness and despair of its inmates. '^ I look 
different now, to what I did when I came to you some 
years ago. I say, Mrs. Rawdon, this ain't washed out, 
is it ? " she continued, smiling and holding up the 
bright blue gown she wore. " Ah, well, it's no time 
for joking nor calling up by->gones now, except so far 
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as to make me known to you ; — my name is GriiSiths, 
and you and I once disagreed about a little matter of 
business, Mrs. Rawdon." There was no need of this 
additional information : her first question and the action 
of holding up the dress, had recalled to Mrs. Rawdon^s 
recollection a fact which had scarcely ever been lulled 
into forgetfulness. From the moment of her hard and 
cruel refusal to buy the gown of a poor creature evi- 
dently in the last stage of misery and despair, her sad 
face, and the heavy sigh she had uttered, had haunted 
Mrs. Rawdon night and day ; and as the woman spoke, 
a flush of shame covered her pale face, and she could 
only answer, " I remember." — " Well, then," con- 
tinued Mrs. Griffiths, in the same bright, cheerful tone, 
so unlike the feeble one in which she had once ad- 
dressed her, " Pve a long story to tell." 

Ellen pointed to a seat, and all eagerly listened to 
her recital. " After that miserable morning, when I 
was so unlucky about my poor gown, I went home to 
my bit of a place, as miserable a one as this, and sat 
down on a chair, broken-hearted, to wait patiently for 
something. Pd tried as much as I could myself, and 
it seemed no use trying. One blessing, I was a widow 
and childless ; I thought it hard when I lost them, for I 
was very young ; but I thought it a mercy then. Pd 
been often told that God cared for all ; but as I sat 
there starving, I thought it must be a mistake, or else 
that amongst so very many, it was no wonder I should 
be forgotten, for what indeed had I done to be remem- 
bered ? I sat in a sort of stupor there, till I was roused 
by the woman of the house, who came and asked me 
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if rd mind going to nurse a lady who was very ill ; 
they'd sent for her and she couldnH go. 

" Well, I need not tell you how glad I was, nor how I 
went and got well paid, and was recommended elsewhere, 
and got on famously. I oAen passed your shop, and at 
last I heard of all your trouble, and made acquaintance 
with a friend of yours at last," and she glanced at 
Ellen. ^* He told me of your daughter's goodness, and 
of how often she had failed in keeping a situation. I 
don't know how it was, but I seemed always to be so 
sorry for you, — so sorry you should be brought down 
to what 1 was once, and every one said your daughter 
was so good, and so I determined, if I could, I'd get 
her a situation, and I have ; and as soon as she likes 
she's to go, and it's twelve guineas a-year — there 
now ! — and I was to give you this letter ; " and placing 
one in Ellen's hand, at which she blushed deeply, Mrs. 
Griffiths drew a long breath, very needful, after the 
voluble manner in which she had delivered herself of 
this oration. 

Ellen uttered a deep and heartfelt ** Thank you ; '* 
it was all she could say. Martin said, " Well, I 
never ! " It was all he could say, and that was followed 
by a violent fit of coughing ; but Mrs. Rawdon said, 
" I've heard many strange things, but I never heard 
any thing so strange as this. I'm very much obliged 
to you, and I'm very glad for Ellen's sake, but for us 
it's no use ; we must go where we was going, in the 
house." — " No, no, mother — father, here, listen, 
look, read : it's too much ! " and giving the letter to 
her father, Ellen, throwing her apron over her face, 
burst into an hysterical fit of weeping, while Mrs^ 
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Griffiths gazed from one to the other, with a bright 
look of happiness in her honest face, and a feeling in 
her heart so glad, that it was cheaply purchased, even 
by the magnanimity with which she had thus returned 
" good for evil." She knew the contents of that letter 
which had so excited Ellen, and our readers must not 
be more ignorant. It ran as follows : 

" A long time has gone by, Ellen dear, since you 
said it was better, you thought, to drop all writings, all 
intimacy. I knew what you meant, and how good your 
motive was. I've done all I could to keep out of your 
way, but yet Pve never lost sight of you, and all your 
patience. My good friend Mrs. Griffiths has found you 
a situation, and I, dear Ellen, have been so lucky as 
to find one for your father and mother, if they'll take 
it : it's a gentleman of large property wants a country 
bouse taken care of and kept clean, and will give them 
some little matter a-year, which, with being rent free, 
will, I hope, be a living. Send me a message by Mrs. 
Griffith, and if * Yes,' your father and mother can go 
directly, for the gentleman will take whoever I recom- 
mend. Yours till death, Joe." 

It is needless to express the happiness, the more 
than happiness, which the Rawdons felt on their singu- 
lar and wonderful deliverance. How Martin, in the 
pauses of his cough, positively galloped about the 
room, hugging every body, even Mrs. Griffiths, even (!) 
his wife, and how Ellen sent such a message to Joe, 
which is of course no business of ours ; suffice it, both 
situations were accepted, and some poor creatures 
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needing it more found the refuge in the <' house ^' in 
place of the Rawdons. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Well, dear Edith," said Mrs, Carysfort, entering 
the little boudoir some days after their arrival, ** now 
to give an account of my party last evening to you. 
Kate has already heard all the particulars, and by so 
doing made me thus shamefully late, refusing to vacate 
my apartment and permit me to dress till I had related 
the minutise of the vrhole evening." Edith looked up 
from the letter she was perusing, and with a somewhat 
sad smile, said, *' I trust you had a pleasant party." — 
*' Very, but I fear I am interrupting you ; I should first 
have demanded if my entrance was an intrusion on 
graver matters." — " Not at all, dear Mrs. Carysfort ; 
I am glad to have my thoughts diverted ; " and sighing 
gently, Edith placed the letter on the table, and rose to 
give Mrs. Carysfort a chair, " Thank you, love ; well, 
then, to begin at the beginning : I am in love with the 
most charming man ; and do not indulge now for a 
moment in the romantic idea of eclipsing me, for he is 
much too old for you. He, too, has taken a fancy to 
me, I think, for he talked to me all the evening, and 
such talking I No commonplaces, nothing about the 
weather, and the opera, but evidencing good sound 
high sense, and the expansive mind of a travelled man. 
He seems to have been to Egypt, and everywhere ; 
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but the most provoking part of it is, that I could not 
catch his name ; though every one was begging to be 
introduced to him, I missed the name each time ; I can 
assure you the ladies looked quite envious of his long 
conversation with me. Mrs. Fisher has one more eve- 
ning ; and I must go, if it be only to see my new 
charming friend." 

Again Edith smiled, and was about to make some 
reply, when the door opened and admitted Kate. 
** Have you heard of mamma's conquest, Edith ? 
Fancy mamma going out and making conquests, in- 
stead of taking me out to make them. I never heard 
of such a thing ; but now you must indulge yourself no 
longer in conversing about this divinity, for here are 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers awaiting 
your ladyship's orders ; and ere you go," continued 
Kate, in a melodramatic whisper, " remember this : 
neither I nor Edith Vernon like lamb, — so now, my 
sweet, precious, darling mother, vanish," and gayly 
pushing Mrs. Carysfort out of the room, she turned to 
Edith and said, '*You have had a letter from your 
brother, have you not ? Tell me all about him ; I 
think he's very handsome, and very nice, for a man, 
at least." — " Yes, I have had a letter, dear ; he's quite 
well," continued Edith ; " if you will go down and 
prepare the Italian, I am coming to read with you in a 
moment, but I must answer his letter by this post." — 
" That means to say you don't want me ; so good-by. 
Miss." — " Forgive me, dear Kate, if I seem blunt, I 
am so worried," and poor Edith's eyes filled with tears. 
In a moment Kate's arms were roimd her neck, and 
her warm kisses showered on her face. <^ Forgive 
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me, you mean, darling Edith ; it^s just like my want 
of tact not to see you did not wish me to stay, instead 
of making you say so. Now Pll go, and don*t think 
about me or the stupid Italian ; weMl have a holiday, 
wonU we, my own sweet precious angel ? *' and kissing 
her vehemently again, she left the room and poor 
Edith, to peruse the letter once more, and once more 
to consider how she was to reply to it. It was as fol- 
lows : — 

" Mt dsab Sistbb : — 

" 1 dare say you are full of wonder at my long 
silence, and I must own your daily letter somewhat 
reproaches me, but there really is nothing I hate so 
much as writing, when I have nothing to say, — which 
has positively been the case lately. You girls can 
always find something to say, but what can 1 tell you 
that can possibly interest you ? And now that I have 
something to tell you, I positively don't know how to 
begin ; however, it is not my fault, and so it can't be 
helped ; but the fact is, I am going to ask you if you 
can do without your quarter's money, for if you can't, 
I really do not know what I'm to do. Somehow or 
other I've got into debt about the neighborhood, and 
yesterday one fellow said he should apply to Mr. 
Feversham if I didn't pay him. Now I am sure neither 
you nor I could think of asking him for a penny, after 
his father's generosity ; besides, I should not exactly 
wish him to know anything about it. I had promised 
to pay this chap last quarter, but I found somehow I'd 
only enough left to pay my subscription to the cricket 
club, and that of course I can't give up, as with all the 
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close study I have, exercise is positively necessary, 
I foolishly worried myself about all this, till the good 
thought occurred to me of drawing all the money for 
myself this quarter, if you could possibly do without 
it, and then I shall be very nearly clear ; and you know, 
dear, it can't inconvenience you much, for you can 
draw it all next quarter ; it will come exactly to the 
same thing. Surely, if you want a few shillings, the 
Carysforts might lend them you, — a shilling or two 
to them can be nothing. Remember me to them, 
especially to pretty little Kate. Enjoy yourself very 
much, and believe me your affectionate brother, 

S.V. 
" Pray write by return to say. Yes." 

The dark " coming events " had too truly " cast 
their shadows before " Mrs. Vernon, when she had 
mourned the ^^ dangerous disposition of the boy she 
must leave with a very small fortune, and a young 
sister to take care of." 

" O Stuart, Stuart ! " said Edith, throwing the letter 
down, '^ how could you be so thoughtless ! " and again 
the painful contrast between her love and his was 
forced upon her. " Could I thus coolly have asked 
him for his pittance ? But it is only thoughtlessness ; 
he does love me, and if he thought or believed I should 
^ without even a pair of gloves, he would not ask it. 
I know, o£ course, he must have the money, but how 
shall I be fulfilling dear Mr. Feversham's commands ? 
— what shall I do ? " and she drew from her desk a 
paper worn with reading, and half aloud repeated its 
contents : *^ I would have you always mindful of the 
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many opportunities even the humblest amongst us may 
find of doing good to one another; your income is 
small, and the use you make of it must, of course, be 
proportionate. 

^^ That word * only,' against which I have so often 
warned you, is dangerous when abused, but when 
rightfully applied, you will find it very useful. Re- 
member, for instance, how the small sum of a shilling, 
given to some poor worthy being, will benefit him, how 
much he can buy, how many of his humble wants he 
can satisfy with ^ only ' a shilling ; and when tempted 
with some frivolity to expend this small sum, remem- 
ber, if you can spare it at all, it is better it should buy 
you a poor man's blessing." — " Dear old man ! and 
how am I to act as these, his last wishes, dictate, if I 
yield every farthing to my brother ? And yet that is 
my duty, too, very nearly clear ; though, even when I 
have made this sacrifice, what shall I do, with no one 
to advise me? For I cannot tell a story so much 
against my brother, puzzled as I am, unadvised, alone. 
I have but one course to pursue ; he must have what 
he asks." 

Her letter was soon written : her heart was too full 
for more than the simple words, " All that I have to 
give is yours ; I must learn to do without." And she 
did try to learn, but it was a hard lesson, young as she 
was, to exercise such incessant self-control and self- 
denial ; and, moreover, to incur the suspicion of an 
extravagance, which had left her without a sixpence, 
was very hard ; hard to be left at home, when her 
friends went to some place of amusement, rather than 
incur the painful acknowledgment that she had no 
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money ; but harder still, to one brought up as she had 
been, to be compelled to deny to the sick and suffer- 
ing the trifling aid she had hitherto afforded them. 
And Stuart, how did he appreciate his sister's sacrifice ? 
He would have laughed at the person calling it by so 
grand a name. 

Edith did him justice so far, when she said he 
never dreamt that she would have a pair of gloves 
the less ; he never thought about it all ; he only knew 
he wanted money, and that she alone could and would 
siipply it. 

He was seated at the study-table, deep in his Virgil 
apparently, but his thoughts were not so classically 
employed. Instead of gentle shepherds, and gods, and 
goddesses, tailors and bootmakers, with awful bills, 
filled his imagination, when his sister's brief epistle was 
placed in his hands. " O, come, that's capital," he 
said, stuffing the letter in his pocket ; " to-morrow I'll 
draw it, and then I can pay nearly every body ; now I 
shall enjoy my trip with Mr. Feversham. O, here you 
are, sir," he said, as Mr. Feversham entered the room; 
** I am quite ready to go with you, whenever you like. 
Pm not at all in a studying humor, and with your per- 
mission I'll write my exercises in the evening." — 
*' Very well, yes, if you prefer it ; then we will go at 
once, for it's a long way : will you like to ride or 
drive ? " 

" O, ride, sir, if you please. May I take Lara ? " 
— " Yes, if he's not too much for you ; remember, it is 
a long way." — " O, I'm not afraid of that, sir." — 
" Ring, then, my boy, and we'll order the horses 
round." 
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The bell was rung, the horses ordered, and they 
started on their journey, -^ its purport to look over a 
house for a friend of Mr. Feversham's, at the little 
village of Carysfoot, some nine miles distant. It was 
a glorious day for a ride ; rain had fallen in the night 
sufficient to lay the dust, and make the roads brown, 
and the leaves and grass a fresher, brighter green. A 
few light, feathery clouds were scudding over the blue 
sky, as though they were bound on some scheme of 
pleasure themselves; a light breeze stirred the trees 
softly, and swept over the corn-fields, bending the 
heavy ears of wheat, and gently shaking the graceful 
barley. Part of their way lay through a wood, and 
over the moss-grown path they gently led their horses, 
enjoying its refreshing coolness, after the hot road. 
The stillness round was pleasingly disturbed by the 
chorus of birds ; myriads of tiny blue butterflies flitted 
about, and here and there on some shrub, with its ex- 
quisitely-painted wings expanded, lay one of a larger 
kind, like some rich blossom clustered amongst the 
leaves. From amidst the fern and brushwood a hare 
would now and then dart forth and disappear, and a 
squirrel fly up a tree for refuge, startled by the move- 
ments of the party. Hidden by the thick trees, but be- 
trayed by their glad voices, children were seeking wild 
strawberries, and some old wood-cutter, seated on the 
tree he had felled, is eating his dinner from the blue 
cotton handkerchief in which it had been carried, with 
a tin mug of beer beside him : these were all the traces 
of human beings they met with in the still wood, to tell 
them they alone were not the tenants of the bright and 
beautiful world. 
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They had ridden on in gay and cbeerfal conversa- 
tion, scarcely noticing the time, and arrired at length 
at the house. An avenue of fine chestnuts formed the 
approach, entered hy old-fashioned iron gates, the 
coronet and initials of the first owner surmounting 
them. One wing of the house could he partially seen 
through the trees, and heyond, a sloping lawn, gay 
with parterres of flowers, terminated by an invisible 
fence, and two large cedar trees forming a frame to 
the view of a champagne country in the distance. A 
large board inside the gates announces, ^^ To let, this 
fine freehold property, with several acres of land, eon^ 
servatories, hot-houses, grapery, excellent twelve-stall 
stable, coach-house, etc. For further particulars, ia^ 
quire of Messrs. J. & H. Robertson, House Agents, 
High Street, Carysfoot." 

They rang the bell at the pretty picturesque lodge, 
beneath the porch of which sat an old dame, while a 
thrush in its wicker cage seemed singing her to sleeps 
and the summons was answered by a younger woman* 
and two or three dogs, who ran out barking violently 
at the strangers. " To see the house, — O, yes, sir, 
certainly. Down, Nettle ; be quiet, Cora ; the dogs ia 
quite good-tempered, but they do make a rare noise 
at strangers, sir. Step in, if you please ; lie down. 
Frisk ; whereas the whip ? Gentlemen to see the 
house, mother,^^ she continued in a much louder hey 
to the old woman; ^^will you go up with themf 
" Ay, ay, I suppose I must," she answered, in a some- 
what querulous tone ; and taking up a stick which stood 
in the corner, she led the way through the avenue, 
followed by Stuart and Mr. Feversham. Arrived at 
6 
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the house, she pulled the bell at the front door, and 
muttering, *^ There^s people inside as will show you 
over it," turned round and walked away. " What a 
glorious place, sir, is it not ? " asked Stuart, as they 
stood waiting to be admitted. The door was plate- 
glass, and through it could be seen a hall of tesselated 
pavement, and a marble staircase with gilt balustrades. 
** Yes, too fine a place for my friend, I think ; the rent 
must be enormous." A tall woman, with a somewhat 
crabbed expression of countenance, but looking ex- 
tremely neat and clean, now opened the door, and 
they entered. " Can we see the house ^ " asked Mr. 
Feversham. " Yes, sir ; there's some gentry looking 
over it now, but I suppose that's no odds to you," the 
woman said. " O no," he answered. " This way, 
then, sir;" and following their guide, they went 
through the suites of rooms, and finally into the 
grounds. A man looking thin and ill, and with a 
violent cough, was making somewhat feeble efforts 
towards clearing one of the paths from weeds and 
dead leaves. " Move your barrow out of the way, 
Martin," called the woman, in no gentle tones. The 
man, without looking up, did as he was ordered, say- 
ing, ** I say, though, that ain't quite the right sort of 
voice according to the 'greement." — " Gentlemen to 
see the house, Martin," she replied, with emphasis. 
The man did look up this time, and touching his cap, 
moved out of the way. " I beg pardon, gentlemen, — 
thought you was alone, my dear." — " You don't seem 
well, my good man," said Mr. Feversham, kindly. 
" Well, sir, I'm as well as I shall ever be, I expect, 
and that's better than I have been. We ain't been 
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here long, but already I fell fresh air suits my com- 
plaint better than London smoke." 

"No doubt; you will grow stronger each day, I 
hope ; — your wife, I presume." — " Yes, sir, she has 
that honor,^^ answered the man, with a comic smile, 
which lighted up his sickly face for a moment. '* I 
spoke to her just now, thinking she was alone, about 
a Agreement we've made." — " Indeed," answered Mr. 
Feversham. " It must a very agreeable duty, the 
care of this place, so very beautiful as it is ; you will 
be sorry when it's let, I should think." — Why, yes, 
sir, we shall ; we find ourselves very comfortable now, 
— which is a change to what we was. Ours is a 
strange history, sir ; if you knowed it all you'd say so, 
and we're a-finishing it up in a strange way. We 
begun life together under a mistake, both of us with a 
bad habit ; mine was a way I'd got of doing nothing, 
which don't improve a man's condition, and her's a 
sharpish way of speaking, which don't improve a 
man's temper ; and we rubbed on very rusty like ; 
but just as things got very bad indeed, a wonderful 
piece of good fortune came to us, and so we settled 
between us to prove our thankfulness by trying to 
break ourselves of these habits ; and we made this 
Agreement together, that I was to begin to work, 
and she to leave off being cross, and if I grew lazy 
she was to grow cross and wise werse, and you'd be 
surprised what a good effect it has ; we've been here 
this week, and I do'nt think my old woman's been cross 
more than once or twice ; have you, Doll ? " 

" Hush ! how you go on, Martin," answered Mrs. 
Rawdon, whom my readers must by this time have 
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recognized ; ^* talking so to gentlefolks.'^ — ^* Don't 
reprove him ; I am accustomed to talk to persons in 
your condition ; I am a clergyman.^' Martin raised 
hiq cap. ^* I am somewhat of a doctor, too/' continued 
Mr. Feversham, ^* and I will send you something to 
cure your troublesome cough ; I approve highly of 
your contract, and wish you resolution to keep it. 
Why, what has become of my young friend ? " he 
said, turning and finding Stuart was not beside him. 
^^ He strolled on, sir, whilst you was speaking ; I dare 
say he's gone to the grapery.'' — " Then we will 
follow him ; good morning, my friend, I will not forget 
the remedy." Martin bowed and thanked him, and 
Mr, Feversham pursued his way to the grapery, but 
still he did not meet with Stuart. Voices and laughing 
were heard at some distance. '^ Can Stuart have found 
an acquaintance ? " he half exclaimed. " That's the 
other people looking over the house," said Mrs.. 
Bawdon, answering ; " they're just a-going down by 
the lake to see the swans ; there's very good fishing 
there, they say." 

" Hark I what was that, a scream ? " — ** No, sir, 
nothing, only the ladies laughing." — " That was no 
laugh. Hark ! another : something must be the matter, 
some accident, — the water, — run ! " Shriek suc- 
ceeded shriek, and men's voices called for help. 
There was a noise of people running, and then — no 
sound. Breathlessly Mr. Feversham and Mrs. Baw- 
don neared the spot. Two fashionably-dressed women 
were standing holding one another's hands, one looking 
deadly pale, the other weeping with terror. A gentle- 
man was lifting from the arms of a much older man 
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the lifeless form of a young lad ; both were dripping 
wet. As he drew nearer, Mr. Feversham with horrot 
recognized in the senseless form before him his young 
bharge. His agitated queries, how the accident hap* 
pened, as is usual, no one could satisfy; they only 
knew they were all laughing and talking, and throwing 
bread to the swans, when one of the gentlemen sud- 
denly exclaimed, " There's a boy in the water," and 
plunged in to his assistance. 

He was conveyed to the house by some gardeners 
who had come at the cry for help, and placed on the 
Rawdons' bed, while medical aid was sought for ; and 
in the deepest anxiety Mr. Feversham watched beside 
him, exerting every ingenuity to restore animation. 
By the time the doctor arrived, he opened his eyes^ 
but he seemed still unconscious of all around him, and 
it was deemed of course impossible to move him. 
While the medical man remained with him, Mr. 
Feversham went to find his kind preserver, btit the 
party were gone, thinking it advisable that their friend 
should be put immediately into a warm bed in the inn. 
He had left word ^^ that he should come and see the 
boy in the morning.'' Mr. Feversham therefore wrote 
a note, to express his warm acknowledgments for the 
service he had rendered to his pupil, Mr. Vernon, 
hoping to thank him in person on the following day, 
and despatched a man on his own horse home, to an- 
nounce the accident, and the necessity for his absence, 
and then returned to the bedside of the poor boy. 

A wretched night followed : fever set in, as the 
doctor apprehended ; and Mr. Feversham could not 
account for the extraordinary manner m which, during 
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his delirium, Stuart raved about money and bills. 
In the morning he fell asleep, and quite early came 
the gentleman who had saved his life, anxiously de- 
manding to see the boy. Mr. Feversham came out to 
speak to him : he was a tall, thin man, with a sallow 
complexion, and a somewhat foreign appearance. 
There was evidence that in his youth he had been hand- 
some, but there was now a strange expression in his 
face, which marred the beauty of his features. A long 
conversation ensued, and in an hour Mr. Feversham, 
mounted oa Lfara, was on his way home, and the 
stranger was seated beside the invalid, with his eyes 
riveted on his pale and haggard face. 

The bright glowing sun of a warm August day is 
gladdening, with the glorious beauty of its parting 
glances, the dim sight of the convalescent, who is 
seated on a beautiful lawn in an arm-chair, propped 
up by pillows, his feet supported by an ottoman, and 
covered with a shawl ; on one side of him is a young 
and interesting woman, and on the other the preserver 
of his life, the patient watcher by his sick bed. 

" Ellein," he said, " I think you may go now ; we 
will call you when he wishes to return to the house. I 
think he quite enjoys the air ; do you not, Vernon ? *' 
— " Yes, sir, very much,'' answered Stuart, as he 
languidly turned his head to watch Ellen's retreating 
footsteps. *' How strange I should fall ill here, where I 
can have my nurse, poor Ellen Rawdon, to take care 
of me again ! " 

" Yes, very strange, but truth is ever stranger than 
fiction ; and to amuse you, while we are here enjoying 
this delicious evening, I will tell you a true tale, which 
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is stranger, perhaps, than aught you ever dreamt of in 
your philosophy, — shall I ? " 

" Yes, sir, if you please ; I am still enough of a 
haby to enjoy a story much." — " Well, then," began 
his new friend, ^^ there was once a young, ardent, en- 
thusiastic boy, like you, who was the only child of his 
mother, and she was a widow ; idolized and spoilt the 
boy was, as only children always are. His mother was 
rich, and no whim of her darling child remained un- 
gratified. He grew to be a man, his mother died, and 
he was left rich, and the world said handsome, to be 
fawned on, and flattered, and spoilt by that world 
in his riper years, as his mother had spoilt him in his 
youth." 

He paused for an instant, and then, in slower and 
somewhat tremulous accents, continued : '^ He had 
always liked gayety and dissipation, and now, un- 
checked, he pursued his course. At length he loved, 
— loved with that mad impetuosity which marked his 
every act : the girl was beautiful, very beautiful, and 
he loved her ; he did love her, Stuart, remember I say 
he did, and let no one persuade you he did not." 
Stuart looked up amazed : the look recalled the 
speaker to himself, and he said, smiling, '' Forgive 
me ; how foolish I am ! This story always excites me. 
I have had angry arguments about it : suffice it, they 
married." — " And' they were happy, sir ? " asked 
Stuart '^ The world thought them so ; how could 
they think them otherwise ? The man was wealthy 
and handsome, all that the world values was his; 
how could they dream that she was wretched ? How 
know the hourly vexations to which he exposed her ? 
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She was gentle, too gentle, and never attempted to 
thwart his idle follies, or check his raad imprudence. 
O, had she done so, he would have yielded, for he did 
love her, — he did love her ; he was weak, not wicked ; 
his money was not spent in large sums, but wasted m 
trifles; that wretched word 'only' was his ruin. 
Years passed on, tedious years to her ; two helpless 
children claimed her care, and still he went on with 
his reckless folly, squandering wantonly the money 
Heaven had endowed him with for higher purposes. 
At length the gentle, uncomplaining wife grew sick and 
ill, and there were no means to meet the increasing 
expenses, 

" What think you this man did ? This man, who 
would have shot another who had called him coward, 
feared to meet the world poor and bankrupt, feared to 
see the wreck that he himself had made, left his wife 
and children helpless and pennil^, to that cold world's 
mercy, and fled to hide his shame and seek his fortune 
in another land. O, there was deeper shame in that.'' 
— " Well, I don't think so, sir : poor man, if he'd un- 
fortunately spent his money, he could not do better 
than go and make some more." — ^' Do not tell me 
that you really think so," said his friend, sternly ; 
'^ that you, a warm-hearted, innocent boy, can justify 
the cold, selfish policy of that man, who left his wife 
and children to starve, when his own wicked extrava* 
gance had brought them to such a pass ; do not teli me 
so ; you do not know what you say. But the end, the 
end is the strange part of which I spoke. This man — " 

^^ Sir, I beg your pardon," said Ellen, as she hurried 
across the lawn to themy ^' but if you are equal to it. 
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Mr. Yemon, your sister is here, and would like to see 
you.'' His companion started to his feet, and grasping 
the back of his chair, grew deadly pale ; but Stuart 
heeded him not; he was too much excited at the 
thought of seeing his sister, to notie anything else, and 
bade Ellen bring her directly ; and in another moment 
Edith was kneeling by his side, with his hands fast 
clasped in hers, and with swimming eyes gazing in his 
face. How glad she was to see him, and yet so pained 
to see him ill ! -how she kissed the hands she held so 
closely, lavishing on him words of affection, and 
sometimes gentle reproaches that she bad not been 
sent for before ; then stopping his mouth with kisses, 
that he might not talk and fatigue himself, and then, 
during a long pause, gazing earnestly and sadly in his 
pale face I And he was glad to see her, too, though 
with his gladness there was mingled a little shame : 
he could not forget his last request to her. Illness had 
brought with it its attendant good, reflection, *^ but she 
remembered nothing but that his life was spared, and 
she again beside him. 

For a few moments they forgot they were not alone, 
— they knew not how keenly they were watched. 
With his hands grasping the chair, stood that tall, pale 
man, paler much than usual, his eyes riveted on the 
kneeling figure before him, his chest heaving, and his 
lip trembling with some hidden emotion. 

Suddenly Stuart said, ^' Edith, how remiss I am f I 
ought to bid you themk this gentleman for pulling 
me out of the water, and nursing me with the greatest 
kindness ever since : thank him, dear.'' Edith sprung 
from the ground, and raising her beautiful eyes to the 
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pale face before her, said, '' I cannot ; I have no words ; 
but he will not doubt my gratitude, my eternal grati- 
tude, — will you ? '^ and she held out her little hand to 
him. He took it eagerly, and pressed it so fervently to 
his lips that she blushingly withdrew it, and turned again 
to her brother. ^' Ah, Edith, indeed I know not how we 
are to thank Mr. Morley enough ; Fm sure youM have 
had no brother but for him. I've no more idea of 
swimming than a stone. I must have gone to the bot- 
tom.'' — " But how came you to fall in, dear ? '' 
— *« Why, like a goose, I tried to pull a little boat in 
shore ; it escaped my grasp ; my foot slipped at the 
same time, and in I rolled ; but he really has been so 
kind, though, — he's gone," he continued, as Edith 
looked round ; ^^ don't you see him walking away 
there ? He's such an odd fellow, so moody and ab* 
sent at times, but so kind to me, — quite affectionate. 
Then he's very clever and amusing ; he's travelled a 
great deal, and he's quite a book. But I say, my dear 
girl, now we're alone, about my abominable bills, — - 
what on earth am I to do ? 1 suppose your half the 
money has been sent, as my ducking prevented me 
writing about the other arrangement." — "Yes, dear, 
but I have not spent a farthing of it." — '* O, you little 
angel ; have you got any with you now ? " — " Yes, a 
little." — " Well, I suppose Mr. Feversham will bring 
mine next time he comes, but in the meanwhile I 
don't know what I am to do. I shall have to give 
these people money for their trouble, but I won't have 
yours ; not a farthing. I think my accident was provi* 
dential ; it prevented my taking that money. I've 
learnt since my illness to see how selfish it was, and I 
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wonH do it." " O Stuart, don't say so, dear ; how are 
your debts to be paid ? " — " Well, I don't know, I'm 
sure. Never mind, it makes my head ache to think of 
them ; let's talk of something else : they won't hurt if 
I never pay them, and I'm sure it's better than taking 
your money. Why, after all, the heaviest debt I have 
is ' only ' ten pounds, and what's ten pounds to old 
Milman ? Why; he's driving an immense business, 
and would not miss three times as much. Then there's 
Debbett : well, I owe him five or six, and he won't 
hurt. Johnson worries me most, because he's a poor 
devil, and I do believe wants every farthing ; but if the 
others don't send and plague me, I shall be able to 
strikehim off." 

" But how have you managed to get in such debt, 
my dear Stuart, — what have you bought ? " — " Well, 
that's the worst of it — I don't know ; the fact is, it's 
that abominable habit the tradespeople have of giving 
credit. Many a time I should have gone without 
things if I had had to pay for them ready money ; and 
then, having a bill, one is sure to buy the dearest thing, 
as ' only ' a shilling more seems nothing when one does 
not see the change : but pray, do not let us talk any 
more about it, for it's made me feel quite faint, I de- 
clare. Call Ellen, dear ; I think I must go in and lie 
down." Gentle Ellen and Edith helped him towards 
the house. They were met by Mr. Morley, who, look- 
ing anxiously at Stuart's pale face, motioned Ellen 
away, and gave his stronger support to the now almost 
&inting boy ; and when they reached the house, he 
took him tenderly in his arms and carried him to his 
couch, nor left him till the returning tinge of color 
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assured him he was recovered. He then wallsed out 
thoughtfully on the lawn, and drawing some papers 
from his pocket, he selected from them a crumpled 
letter, and opening it, looked at it long and carefully. 
Its words were very few ; simply, " All I have to give 
is yours ; I must learn to do without. Your affection- 
ate sister, Edith Vernon." — "A good lesson to learn, 
my gentle child," he said," hut by the help of Heaven, 
you shall never have to practise it. * All I have is 
yoats ; I must learn to do without.* Marian, O Marian ! 
this is too much like you, this yielding, loving, gentle 
nature, which has no strength, no courage to rebuke 
the beings that it loves, or refuse aught they ask, 
though the demand be fraught with evil to themselves 
and others. This must be cured ; — and with him, 
too, there is much to eradicate ; that dreadful reckless* 
Bess, that want of thought for others which bears a 
semblance of selfishness. O Stuart, you are too much 
your father^s mirror ; in another week I should think 
he might be moved home to Mr. Feversham*s ; then 
must the trial commence." 

During this time Stuart had fallen into a light sleep ; 
and as Ellen and Edith sat beside him, they conversed 
softly together, for Edith rejoiced in the opportunity 
of talking with one who knew and loved that dear 
mother, still so fondly remembered ; and many an 
anecdote of her childhood had Ellen to tell her, and of 
her mother's gentle affection. " And now, Ellen, tell 
me about yourself. I have a grateful recollection of 
your kindness to me as a child, and always shall be 
interested in you. I have also a dreamy idea that we 
fised to meet some one in our walks, whom you used 



to be very pleased to see, but whom I disliked much, 
because when you met him, all my questions were un- 
heeded and unanswered." 

Ellen blushed deeply, and said, *^ Joe, miss, I dare 
say ; we're going to be married in a week." — "In- 
deed ! to that very person : you have been very con- 
stant to one cmother." — " Joe is very good, miss. He 
was very bad off when I lived with you, and I was 
trying to save money against we should ever come to- 
gether ; but leaving so sudden, and father's getting 
into trouble being such a pull-back, and afterwards 
being so unfortunate in getting a place, I told Joe not 
to think about me any more ; and we did not see noth- 
ing of one another for years ; and when the trouble grew 
so heavy that there seemed nothing for us but the 
workhouse, Joe wrote and said^ he'd got a. place for 
father and mother, and one for me, — at least a friend 
of his had ; and when we all came down here (which 
was the situation he'd got for father and mother) to 
look after this place, — when we came down, we found 
Joe here to meet us, and we got talking, and he said 
he was just the same mind as ever, if I was ; and so 
I'm going to be married instead of going to service, 
miss." — "A very pleasant exchange, Ellen, I think, 
I hope you will be happy, for I am sure you deserve 
to be ; but do you know I really must go, for Miss 
Carysfort is alone at home, and her mamma will not 
like that ? Tell dear Stuart, when he wakes, I was 
obliged to go, and that I shall drive over again to-mor- 
row : " and pressing a gentle kiss on the brow of her 
sleeping brother, she slipped some money into Ellen's 
hand, and ere she had time to refuse it, or to thank 
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her, hurried away to the little pony phaeton waiting to 
receive her, and found herself at home before she 
deemed it possible, so had her thoughts been occupied. 

Kate flew out to meet her. " How is he ? How is 
your poor brother ? " — " O, he's much better, thank 
you, dear ; I stole away while he slept, knowing you 
were alone ; so, as I have had so short a time with him 
to-day, I shall trespass on the pony phaeton and the 
good offices of Stamford to-morrow." — " Certainly, 
dear ; and now tell me, are you in love with his pre- 
server ? Of course you are ; I shall hate you if 
you're not, because you'll spoil the sweetest romance." 
" No, dear, I am not." — ** But he's in love with you ; 
that will do as well." — " Neither one nor the other ; 
he's a charming person, though, and I have a great deal 
to tell you of all sorts ; so come with me into my room, 
while I take off my things, and I will astonish you with 
on unparalleled tale of man's faith and woman's con- 
stancy." 

" Delightful ; — the latter I shall most readily be- 
lieve. I have had a long letter from mamma," she 
continued, as, throwing her arm round her friend's 
waist, they proceeded up stairs ; " and she says she 
shall be home on Monday ; she is dying to know how 
we got down, but says she feels tolerably sure of our 
safety, under the protection of dear old hideous Briggs ; 
for she is quite certain the sight of her was enough to 
scare any intruders." 

They now entered Edith's little sanctuary, and we 
will leave them there, nor venture to intrude ; but 
taking the liberty of hurrying old Time's steady paces, 
pass over a week, and the dawn of another will find 
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Stuart back in the rectory, Mrs. Carysfort returned, and 
Ellen Rawdon the happy bride of her long-loved Joe." 

With returning health the buoyant spirits of youth 
nave returned to Stuart, too, and he is laughing gayly 
with Kate Carysfort, who, with his sister, are in the pretty 
library at the rectory. Mr. Feversham is writing, or 
trying to do so, repeatedly raising his eyes to the really 
pretty group before him, though they are most frequent- 
ly fixed on one of the group, the graceful, affectionate 
sister, who, seated at her brother's feet, her favorite 
position, looks anxiously in his still pale but excited 
face, and continually checks the somewhat boisterous 
mirth of her joyous companion. Kate is pretending to 
arrange some flowers in a vase, from a large basket 
she holds on her arm, but many more serve to pelt 
Stuart than to adorn the vase. Of course he throws 
them back again, and the war continues. At length a 
moss rose is thrown at him, and holding it up, he says, 
" Do you know what this means, Miss Kate ? I shall 
keep this." — " No, I don't understand such folly. A 
rose means a rose, I suppose : you are quite welcome 
to keep it, and put it in your waistcoat pocket when 
it's dead, and let it go to a number of washings, as all 
you foolish boys do, making the poor girls imagine you 
value and preserve the rubbish they give you. I know 
you all better." 

The sound of voices approaching the house stopped 
the games for a mcmient, and the door opening, ad- 
mitted Mrs. Carysfort and Mr. Morley. 

After the usual salutations, Mrs. Carysfort said, " Mr. 
Morley and I are old acquaintances, — the gentleman 
whom I told you I met at Mrs. Murray Fisher's." — 
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*^ Indeed, mamma ! '' answered Kate, with some 
emphasis, and whispering to Edith, she said, *' he^s 
decidedly too old for romance.'^ Before Edith could 
reply, Mr. Feversham hegged the ladies would accom- 
pany him to the drawing-room, as Mr. Morley had 
come on business to Stuart. 

Poor Stuart changed color. Business to him had an 
awful sound ; and when he found himself alone with 
Mr. Morley, he could not meet the eyes he felt were 
fixed upon him. 

At length Mr. Morley said, "You must excuse all, 
which to you may seem impertinent, in what I am going 
to say. I have a purpose, an important purpose, in 
view, and I must forget all else. You have a small 
income, I believe, from the late Mr. Feversham ? " — 
*'Yes, sir, a very small income,'' answered Stuart. 
" Your sister has the same, exactly ? " — " Exactly, 
sir." — " You are enabled to save something each 
year out of it ? " — "I have not as yet, sir.'* — " You 
find it impossible ? " — " Yes, sir." — *' Your sister has 
less occasion to spend than you ; she might perhaps, do 
with a smaller sum. Girls are not so expensive as 
boys. I think the income should not have been equally 
divided, do you?'' — "No, sir, I don't think that at 
all : I think, on the contrary, Edith should have more, 
much more than I : she makes a better use of it." 
There was a slight movement on the part of his inter- 
rogator, and a pause ; he then continued, " I won't 
deceive you ; I know your position well : you are in 
debt, very much in debt, and your creditors are 
becoming impatient ; these debts must be paid. 

" What think you of asking your sister to give up 
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her income for this year to you, and going into a situ- 
ation as governess, to earn a little money for herself ? 
You know some sacrifice must be made." Stuart's 
fece grew scarlet. " Some sacrifice, yes sir ; but my 
sister shall not be the victim — my good, affectionate, 
unselfish sister: how can you suggest anything so 
cruel, so unmanly to me.?" — "It is a painful 
position, I know ; but, young man, as your heedless- 
ness has placed you in it, you must, at some expense 
to your own feelings, escape from it." — " True, sir, 
any expense to my own, 1 am willing to bear, for I 
know quite well I do deserve it ; but not to my sister's." 
— " What, then, is to be done ? In my pocket I have 
a letter which will, I think, somewhat shake your res- 
olution." — ** I am afraid of no threats, sir ; I deserve 
to suffer, and I must." — " They are no threats ; it is a 
supplicating prayer from a heart-broken, ruined man 
for money, for his starving children and his dying 
wife." — *' O sir, the few pounds I owe could ruin no 
one." — " Your debt is the drop which has made the 
cup o'erflow ; the letter is to you, opened by me at the 
urgent request of the bearer, when you were too ill to 
attend to it: two or three other strong applications 
Game also, and I paid them all. It is awkward to urge 
my claim ; but if you object to the plan I named, may 
I apply to Mr. Feversham ? " — " O, no, no, I beseech 
you not, — by his father's generosity we are preserved 
from positive beggary ; I cannot ask him. Orphans 
as we were, without friends, without a home, he found 
us home and means. What would have become of 
us, of my young sister, but for him ? " 
Mr. Morley sprung from his seat. " Enough, 
7 
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enough; your father should have provided for you. 
I know it was hard, and — do not remind me of it; 
I — I knew your father." 

" You knew my father ! O, then have pity on his 
son. Indeed, indeed, I will repay you ; hut do not 
apply to Mr. Feversham, I implore : " and in his ex- 
citement the poor hoy rose from his couch, and seizing 
Mr. Morley's hand, gazed with painful anxiety in his 
face. Hope revived in his heart from that earnest 
gaze, for there was deep emotion in every feature, and 
tears in the eyes which met his. " Boy," at length he 
said, " fear nothing from me. A life, a long life of 
error has been mine : how can I be hard upon another ; 
that other, too, a youth of sixteen, when I, a man three 
times his age, only now see and correct the fatal fol- 
lies to which I have given way ? No, no, my boy, you 
are now free of the world ; your debts are paid, your 
quarter's income untouched ; begin again, remembering 
that it is a cruel wrong, not only to the poor creatures 
whose goods and labor and time you take, without 
repaying them, but to your gentle, loving, unprotected 
sister. Your reputation must be kept intact for her 
sake, in the first place ; and secondly, if you exceed 
your small income, you must, to preserve that reputa- 
tion, encroach on hers, and leave her without comfort 
and even necessaries. 

" Take this lesson home to your heart, and, n^y 
boy," while a sweet smile stole over his sallow face as 
he spoke, " love the physician who has put you to 
some pain to cure a very fatal disease. Now a word 
to your sister, and I have done : I leave for London on 
important business this afternoon, and it will be some 
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days ere we meet again ; let me hope to see you better 
in health and calmer in mind. God bless you, my 
boy I " and Mr. Morley had left the room ere Stuart 
could recover his agitation, or command his voice to 
thank him. 

Edith was fortunately alone in the drawing-room 
when Mr. Morley entered, " Well, Mr. Morley, how 
do you think my brother is looking ? " she said. " O, 
better, much better ; he is a little tired now : we have 
been having a long conversation, and 1 must conclude it 
with you. He has been kind enough not to think me 
impertinent, and I trust you will be equally lenient : sit 
down ; my story is a long one. You were very young 
when — when you were left an orphan." — " Very 
young," answered Edith. " You remember your 
mother ? " — " O, yes, indeed I do." — " And your 
father?" — "No; I have some impression of seeing 
him when I was quite a baby-child, but it is more like a 
dream than anything else." — " He died ? " — " Yes, 
I think so ; at least, now you ask me, I remember my 
dear mother never mentioned his death, indeed, never 
spoke of him at all ; and an old servant we once had, 
told me not to ask any questions about him, for it made 
mamma cry." 

** No wonder, my dear, no wonder, your father left 
your mother, and you too, her helpless children, to 
seek his fortune, — the fortune he had recklessly 
squandered, — in another land — left you friendless and 
penniless, to the mercy of the cold world ; but the mighty 
Ruler of that world, the Friend of earth's forsaken, of 
the poor and wretched, raised you up a protector in 
Mr. Feversham, and you were cared for and comforted 
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by him. But your father did not know this, and when 
the ocean divided him from his poor wife, — when the 
first excitement passed away, and calm reflection came, 
*— there came with it all the agony of remorse : he 
tried to smother it, tried to think that he was doing 
right — what could he do at home ? — that he was 
better where he was ; but still conscience permitted him 
no rest. In his waking moments, in his dreams, horrid 
pictures of his dying wife, dying without, perhaps, the 
necessaries of life, haunted and agonized him ; and 
ere the voyage was over, he had made a vow to 
Heaven, that work, hard work, should, if possible, re- 
deem the money he had wasted, and prayed that 
Heaven to grant he might be enabled to reward his 
wife for all she had suffered for his sake. 

" But the sin was not so easily to be wiped away ; 
the torture of mind he had endured was not punish- 
ment enough ; — harder still was the hopeless agony 
of finding himself thwarted in every employment he 
attempted. It is useless to dilate on all he suffered : 
sickness, shipwreck, perils of all kinds, ever aggravated 
by the vision of his wife, which never, for a moment, 
in those long years, left him I Useless and painful to 
you, I say, would it be, to dilate on all this : suffice it 
that, though in a hard and bitter school, he learnt a 
valuable lesson. He learnt the immeasurable good he 
might have done with the property he had once pos- 
sessed, and he learnt by his own experience, the misery 
he had often inflicted on others, by the non-payment of 
their just demands. In the grand forests where he 
often wandered alone, he had time for deep reflection, 
and he found in those silent meditations how in pur- 
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suing the shadow, he had lost the substance. At 
length he determined to return once more to England, 
and see if his wife still lived, and press her and his 
children once more to his heart ; and after a prosper- 
ous voyage, stood again on his native shore. But who, 
in the sickly, impoverished man, could ever have 
recognized the once gay and handsome Vernon ? 
Broken in health and spirit, he had no strength to 
get further than the seaport where he landed, and 

now " 

^' Now he is poor, sick, and alone, in some wretched 
lodging," said the poor girl, who with a face of deadly 
paleness, had drank in every word; "O, for pity's 
sake tell me where, and let his child go to him." — 
** Gently, gently, dear Miss Vernon ; be calm, and I 
will go on. You have a small allowance, I believe, of 
your own ; you have just drawn the quarter, have you 
not ? " — " Yes, yes, all this shall be his ; only lose 
no time, I beseech you." — " Good and generous 
child, he will bless you for this love ; but have you no 
calls on you for this money ? " — " What so imperative 
as a father's need ? " answered Edith, but as she spoke, 
she stopped suddenly, and a flush of crimson covered 
her face — her brother ! The change of countenance 
was not unmarked by him, who was watching her so 
narrowly. " Yes, think again," he said : " a young 
lady's visit to London must have made some inroads 
on her purse." — " O, no, no ; I assure you I have not 
spent a farthing of this quarter's money, save a small 
sum I gave to Ellen Rawdon for her care of Stuart ; 
not sixpence on myself, I assure you." — " Indeed ! 
Then you must have had some purpose in saving it so 
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carefully. Pardon me, but I cannot let you be unjust 
to yourself; your father would never forgive me : 
some charitable purpose is your aim, perhaps?" — 
" Yes, — no, — " said Edith, hesitatingly, and then 
looking up in his face suddenly, she took his hand : 
" You are kind, benevolent, I feel you are ; I may 
trust you. Stuart, my brother, is, — is very young ; 
has no father, no mother, to protect, to guide him." — 
" I know, I know," answered Morley, earnestly : " but 
he is a good boy, a fine-hearted boy." — " Yes, yes, 
indeed he is — but he is generous, and his income has 
not sufficed him." — "I see ; he is in debt, and your 
money has been saved for him. Debt at his age ! 
This is very shameful, very dishonest!" — " O, do 
not say that ; he is so young — he is ' only ' sixteen.*' 
— " Only sixteen ; so young ! Is he not old enough to 
die ? Then he is old enough to live an honest life, that 
he may not fear to die." 

Edith was silent for a moment, and Mr. Morley con- 
tinued, " Then, as you have promised this money, of 
course it must be given. Your poor father can only 
have himself to blame, when he hears his son's debts 
keep from him the little pittance so generously offered 
by his daughter.*' — " O, no ! don't tell him that ; I 
know not what to do," and poor Edith burst into tears. 
" My dear girl, had you exerted a little more resolution 
you would not have been placed in this trying position. 
Your brother loves you dearly, and it only needed that 
you should first have used your influence to preserve 
him from this sad recklessness, and if that had failed, 
have had the proper courage to refuse, in justice to 
yourself, to resign all your little money for his need : 
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once lose your own dignity or give up your sense of 
right and justice, and you lose the respect of those 
you would serve, the capability of serving them, and 
finally their love." For a second or two uninterruptedly 
she wept on, — and then she felt her head gently 
pressed to a throbbing heart and heard a voice, so 
altered by emotion that she scarcely recognized it as 
Mr. Morley's, say, " Hush ! hush ! my darling child ! 
I cannot bear to see you cry ; you have nothing to 
weep for now ; your brother's debts are all paid." — 
** Paid I " exclaimed Edith, with a bright smile gleam- 
ing like sunshine through her tears. '^ O, to whom are 
we so indebted ? " — " To your father, my child, — 
the. right person to come to the aid of his deserted 
children, and who is only too much blessed in being 
permitted to do so, and has but one hope, that his 
angel wife knows he is striving to redeem the injury he 
wrought her." 

Edith raised her head, and catching the arm that 
supported her, gave one long, long look in the face 
which was gazing into hers, and sobbed "^ Speak — 
again, — do not deceive me ; you — you are my 
father ! " There was no need of reply ; the earnest 
pressure to that beating heart was answer enough, and 
all consciousness left her, till the murmur of voices 
and low sobs aroused her ; and she found herself sup- 
ported by Mrs. Carysfort and Kate, and Stuart locked 
in bis father's arms. 

r 

Years, years have rolled away ; summer and winter, 
day and night, have kept their unwearied, unchanging 
course, but many a change have they brought on the 
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personages in this little history. Martin Rawdon and 
his wife lie beneath the green sod of the peaceful 
village church of Carysfoot, and Joe and Ellen, with a 
large family of little children, are living in the heart 
of London : Joe working hard, with the prospect of 
retirement in the country in his and Ellen's declining 
days. 

Stuart Vernon, the Stuart Vernon, hating the world 
as much as he had ever loved it, leads an anchorite 
life near the rectory, with his fine, devoted, manly 
son for a companion ; — Edith having been induced 
once more to cheer the rectory with her sweet beaming 
face, as the happy wife of Mr. Feversham, and Kate 
Carysfort, the proud belle of the little village, the man- 
hater, is living a life of single blessedness, for love of 
the fine face and finer heart of Stuart, the good, af- 
fectionate son ; but we may comfort all sympathizing 
'readers, by assuring them that we, who are behind the 
scenes, know that when Stuart was once assured of 
this fact, as gay a wedding took place in that little 
village, as ever before or after has disturbed its quiet 
routine. 

The elder Vernon's life had been a lesson to all 
who knew him, and never did they who surrounded 
him forget it : they never ceased to remember that 
*' Only " had been the rock on which his richly- 
freighted bark of happiness was wrecked, and care- 
fully avoided it ; and he never lost an opportunity of 
impressing on them that trifies summed up, make at 
last a heavy total ; that the best ambition was, not to 
be envied by their fellow-creatures for their wealth 
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and influence, but respected by them for having 
thoroughly practised the high precept to " owe no man 
anything,'' — ever bearing in mind that a day will 
come when all will be expected to " give an account 
of their stewardship." 



1_ 
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" Ugh ! meny Christmas indeed ! I wonder what 
people mean by talking such nonsense ; perfect 
anomaly — never was such a thing. Snow, Waits, 
and bills ; and no end of beggars. I donH see any- 
thing merry in that. I hate Christmas. I don't 
believe anybody ever was merry at Christmas, or 
ever will be, except a parcel of stupid children, who 
come home from school, and eat plum pudding till 
they're sick. I'm glad I never was married, for then 
I should have had a lot of noisy brats coming home 
for the holidays, making the house untidy, and " — the 
soliloquist looked round his dull, cold room, and a 
large, old-fashioned watch^ in a case, on the table, 
ticked loudly, and its sound recalled years — years 
gone by — when he, too, had come home for the holi- 
days, — for that watch had been a Christmas box from 
bis grandfather. Had not that been a merry Christ- 
mas ? O, yes ! merry as the light and innocent heart 
of childhood could make it, in glad companionship 
with mirthful beings like itself. But who in that hard- 
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featured man could trace the merry cUld ? Cares of 
the world — sins of the world — had trampled down 
the flowers of youth and innocence. Bright dreams of 
hoyhood had heen chased by stem and disappointing 
realities — visions of a brilliant future faded to a dull 
present, and warm, devoted love, chilled and checked 
by the cold precepts of worldly policy. No wonder, 
then, that such years had eflfaced all joyous feelings 
from the withered heart of old Peter Pringle. 

" Yes," he continues, answering his own thoughts, 
*' that's all very well ; but I have seen a great deal 
since then, — ay, ay, a great deal indeed. Confound 
those fellows, ' froze out gardeners,' don't believe they 
ever were gardeners, or that they know what * froze 
out' means. Here, take that, do; go into another 
street with your noise, and say frozEN out next time, 
you stupid fellows. Ugh ! it's enough to freeze one's 
blood to open the window ; what the deuce I did it for 
I can't think. If there is a thing I hate, it's street 
cries : that muffin boy works me into a fever, saying, 
' muffins — crump — muffins,* just as if he could not 
say crumpETS ; and when I asked him what he did it 
for, he said, because he*d got a sick mother at home, 
as if it would do his mother any good to leave a sylla- 
ble out of a word, dolt! Two shillings a-week is 
cheap to get rid of the nuisance, and I should think 
that was doing his mother most good. 

" Did you give the boy his money, Martha ? " he 
said, turning to an old woman, who slowly walked into 
the room. 

" What boy ? Here's a letter for you." 
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" What boy ! why that muffin boy," replied Peter, 
gruffly, taking the letter. 

" O ! well, how should I know who you meant ? — 
in course I did : " and, as slowly as she entered, the 
old dame retreated. 

Poor old Martha I she had followed the fortunes of 
Peter Pringle for sixty years. In his childhood, she 
had played with him in the nursery, when on a visit to 
her mother, Mrs. Pringle's cook ; in his boyhood, she 
had fetched him home from school, when installed as 
nurse-girl ; in his manhood, she took care of his cham- 
bers ; and now, in his old age, she is his house-keeper 
cmd general servant, at his present house in Camber- 
well. From such long intercourse, they were as much 
alike as possible, spoke alike, thought alike, looked alike, 
respected one another, nay, loved one another, as much 
as either were capable of so tender a feeling, and called 
one another " Little Martha," and " Master Peter," as 
they had been accustomed to do for as long as they 
could recollect. 

So much for his establishment. His house,, though 
filled with furniture, as comfortable as money could 
make it, for Pringle was no niggard where his own 
comfort was concerned, yet bore the stamp of solitude, 
and, with all its luxury, looked desolate ; and oilen, 
very often, did Pringle find it so, for no friend rested 
on those well stuffed chairs — no one came to see 
him, save an old client, who paid him a formal visit 
once or twice a year, more from habit, and for a glass 
of fine old port, than for any other reason; — and 
to-morrow would be Christmas-day, yet no one was 
coming to dine with Peter. 
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There was to be no pleasant assembling beneath the 
roof of that dull house. He had given Martha leave 
to have some friends, but she had answered, ^^ Thank 
you ; I'm like you, 1 ain't got none." So an excellent 
dinner Peter ordered for himself, and Martha was to 
dine after him, — he certainly did his best to make 
himself happy, but never succeeded, for to a discon- 
tented mind there is no happiness. He paid poor-rates, 
and gave to several charitable institutions, for then, he 
said, he had done his duty, and would not be worried 
with tales of distress. 

**Well, I'm sure, what's this start for," he said, 
looking at and opening the letter. '' Want something, 
I dare say ; wish to Fate they'd take all my money, 
and leave me alone ; — going fifty miles in a deep 
snow for what ? — to be wished a ' merry Christmas ! ' 
Ugh ! to see people laughing, and eating, and passing 
a merry Christmas — in a clergyman's house, too ; 
mirth and parsons not synonymous, not synonymous ; 
hate parsons ; " and flinging his letter on the table, he 
paced up and down the room. 

He walked to the window. It was growing dusk. 
Bright fires were throwing a ruddy glow on the ceilings 
of the opposite houses. People were hurrying along 
the streets, many with parcels, Christmas boxes for 
to-morrow ; omnibusses passing, filled with men from 
offices, bringing home game from Hungerford Market, 
laughing and joking, gladly looking forward to the 
morrow's holiday ; and the mufiin boy hurries along 
to-night ; it is Christmas Eve, and he wants to get 
home to " father and mother," the fourpenny piece 
which had just bee ngiven him, holding out a dim an 
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rfuidowy perspective of toast and ale, and '* father and 
mother,'* and little Jack's ecstasy thereat ; and then 
comes the lamplighter, in an extreme bustle, as if he 
had laid a wager to light all the lamps in the neighbor- 
hood in the ' space of a moment, and he cuts a caper 
and a joke at the same time, as he scampers up the 
ladder, saying, he is " throwing a light on the subject," 
not new, perhaps, but causing a great fit of laughter to 
a boy, who has always held the lamplighter in the 
greatest respect for his wonderful agility, which he ha0 
often longed to imitate. 

And now it is darker still, and a hackney coach 
" draws its slow length along," and stops before the 
opposite house ; and the hall-door opens instantly — 
pleasant symptoms of having been watched for, and 
anxiously expected — and out tumble — for there is 
no other word so expressive — four or five children, in 
new rose-colored dresses, and mamma and papa, also 
very smart; and then, at the foot of the staircase, there 
is such a kissing, and little arms are twined round little 
waists, and little folks lugged up stairs by other little 
folks ; and the door is closed ; and then the shadows 
on the blind in the drawing-room sliow they are there, 
&ose merry hearts, and Pringle turns from the window 
with an impatient " Pshaw ! " 

O ! how cold and cheerless his room looked ; it was 
dark, much darker than out of doors, and the fire had 
got low ; and the gas lamp was shedding a ghastly 
light on the ground ; and with a slight shudder he said, 
" I will go to-morrow." It was not the warm, affec* 
tionate letter which decided him — not the sweet 
words, ** Do come, dear uncle, and we will all try to 
8 
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make you happy ^' — no, nor a feeling of affecdon for 
those who were inviting him, that made him consent ; 
it was because he thought he should be more comfort- 
able there than at home. So he rang the bell for 
Martha. '^ I am going down to the Austins,'' he said, 
as she slowly entered the room. 

" What for ? When ? " 

" What for ? Because I like it. When ? To-mor- 
row. So put a shirt and some socks in my bag, ad 
all the things I'm likely to want." 

'* Very well, then, I'm to stay here by myself — 
pleasant ; " and with her usual slow pace she walked 
out again. 

This speech sounded unkind, but Martha did not 
mean it ; she could not help being uncouth ; there was 
a bearish sort of love about her, too, for him ; she 
fancied no one could or would take the care of him 
that she did, and therefore was not slow in damping his 
ardor for leaving his home, whenever such a wonderful 
event was proposed to her ; and even now she delayed 
packing his things, in the hopes that sleeping on it 
would make him change his determination. But no ; 
he has made up his mind, he is not to be moved, and, 
by eight o'clock in the morning, he is some miles on 
the Great Western Railway. 

We must precede him to his destination. It is a 
lovely Christmas morning. The red sun is shedding 
a glow on the snow, lying in beautiful shapes on the 
branches of the trees, and making even an old tub, or 
plank, a picturesque object. Mr. Austin's parsonage 
is a sweet place, standing in a beautiful garden, thickly 
wooded by pine trees, above which peeps the gray 
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qpire of the church. Gentle Mary Lester is his ward, 
and niece to Peter Pringle. The mother married 
against his will, so when she and her hushand hoth 
died, leaving little Mary a pennyless orphan, he refused 
to see her, or take her to his own home, hut consented, 
if he might be spared all future annoyance with her, 
to pay Mr. Austin to take charge of her, with a prom- 
ise of a wedding portion, if she married according to 
his will. Repeatedly had they asked the stern old man 
to come and see them, but he had always refused; 
however, they could not bear he should be alone at 
Christmas, and so now again they had made the 
request, and this time, no one could tell why, had 
succeeded. And busy enough they were at the parson- 
age this morning, doling out Christmas gifts to the 
poor, and preparing to go to church, there to return 
grateful thanks for being permitted, another Christmas 
day, to assemble beneath its venerable roof, without 
one blank in their little circle. The Austins had only 
one child, a girl sixteen years of age, and she and Mary 
Lester were inseparable ; every secret of their hearts 
was confided to each other, and they could not believe 
that any circumstance of after life could destroy the 
enviable friendship subsisting between them. And 
who would seek to weaken this happy trust — who 
undertake the cruel task of telling those young hearts 
how soon the mingling with the world would wean 
them from each other — how nearer and dearer ties 
would come between them, and they would live to 
say, ** How, when we were young, we loved one an- 
other?" 
She was a pretty, fair-haired, bright-eyed creature. 
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little Agnes Austin, and used to bound about the house 
like some spirit ; she seemed in every place at once ; 
you scarcely heard her ringing laugh in the hall, but 
she stood before you ; and as to walking, it. was a 
thing she seemed hardly able to do ; notwithstanding 
her quiet mother^s constant assurance that there was 
no hurry, she never did anything so common as to 
walk quietly across the room ; her light-heartedness^ 
light-footedness, and light-hairedness, attained for her 
the nickname of ^' Fairy,'' and by such was she always 
called. 

Mary Lester was not pretty, but she was loveable 
and interesting, quiet, steady and cheerful ; being re- 
markable for neither beauty nor wit, she was unattrac- 
tive to the common observer; but those who knew her 
high principles, and her unflinching performance of her 
duty in its strictest sense, loved her as she deserved to 
be loved. How particularly comfortable Mr. Austin's 
library does look ; such a famous fire, such a lazy cat 
lying before it, such a bright kettle boiling on it, such 
a nice breakfast laid on such a white cloth, that 
actually looks white notwithstanding the snow, which 
has such a saucy knack of making everything look 
yellow ; and, better than all this, such a party assem- 
bled at breakfast — such a contented, grateful, happy 
party, not one among them who does not look up ia 
his neighbor's face with a look of love. What room^ 
then, would not seem comfortable ? 

"Papa," said Agnes, suddenly to her father, who 
was engaged in that, to most men, important occupa- 
tion, reading the newspaper ; — " Papa — dear — " no 
answer : again she said, " Papa dear, now you shall 
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not read another line till yon answer me ; '* and she 
covered the portion of the paper he was reading with 
her hands. 

" How can you he such a goose," said Mary smiling, 
** as to imagine that your tiny hands can prevent Mr. 
Austin seeing, he is still reading, you know.^^ 

" Ah ! hut it has made him look up though,^' she 
answered, as Mr. Austin peered over his spectacles at 
the merry face of his darling little daughter. " Now, 
do tell me,^' she continued, '^ do you think he^s iEi 
bear?" 

'' Eh ! O ! I think he^s a bear ; who's a hear ? '' 

"Mr. Pringle." 

" A bear, my love, O ! dear me, I hope not for aH 
our sakes, and especially for yours, for he will most 
assuredly make but one mouthful cff such a tiny thing 
as you, my little Fairy.'' 

" O, now, don't be silly. Papa, pretending you don't 
understand me. I mean a rough, bearish, snappish 
sort of fellow." 

" My dear little girl, how can I tell. I never sair 
hitti in my life, he is your mother's friend, yon 
must ask her for information, she transacted a& 
business wiUi him, and it is to her we are indebted for 
this agreeable addition to our household ; " and he 
patted Mary kindly on the shoulder. 

*' Well, how funny,'! never knew that before ; what 
is he like, Mamma; shall I be very frightened at 
him?" 

^^ No, my dear, I hope not, he is not very formidable 
in appearance, and I think a little gentle kindness wUl 
ga far towards softening his harsh manners | poor mail, 
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he has been embittered in early life, and to him good- 
ness and happiness are but names.'^ 

^' It must be our care, therefore, dear Agnes,^' said 
her father, ^^ to undeceive him, to show him that both 
can and do exist, and though not permitted to enjoy 
them here perfectly, yet our proper efforts to obtain 
them, will be rewarded with a very fair amount of 
success. You believe in goodness and happiness, do 
you not, Mary?^' he said with a significant smile. 
.Mary laughed and blushed, and then said : 

" Yes, I believe you are good, and I am happy/' 

^' Exactly, of course you cannot think of any one 
else in the world, whom you think good, excepting 
your poor old Guardy." 

A loud ring at the bell announced a visitor. '^ Here 
he is,'' said Agnes^) springing from her chair. 

" Who, Frank ? " said Mary, starting from hers. 

** No, no, your uncle, Mary," answered Agnes. 
** O ! " she said, reseating herself very calmly. 

Mr. Austin laughed. " What a shame, Agnes, to 
startle people so, and then disappoint them ; but you're 
wrong, I see, unless Mary's uncle is done up in a 
brown paper parcel," he continued, as the servant en- 
tered with one in his hand. " For Miss Lester." 

" La I Mary, who from, what fun, O ! cut the string, 
make haste ; " but Mary with a very glowing face con- 
tinued undoing the knots, and when Agnes' patience 
was quite exhausted, she took from the folds of paper 
a very elegant desk. 

^* Well, I am sure, a Christmas box indeed, and a 
very handsome one," said Mr. Austin ; " now the only 
difficulty will be to discover the giver : suppose you 
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take it in your own room, Mary, and hunt through it 
well, you may find a note to explain." In a very low 
voice, but with a smile of very great pleasure, she 
answered, "I had the explanatory note by the first 
post." '* O ! indeed, then so long as you are in the 
secret, we will ask no questions ; now Miss curious 
Agnes, leave Mary^s present alone, and go and dress 
for church, or you will be late." "Mary must re- 
main at home," he continued, '^ in case of her uncle 
coming." " O ! certainly," said Mrs. Austin, and so 
it was settled. 

Agnes soon came down, muffled up in furs till her 
small bright face peeped out like a flower hidden in a 
mass of foliage, and they started for church, leavinnr 
Mary to receive her uncle, whom she awaited with a 
nervous dread. They had not been gone ten minutes, 
before she received the awful summons to come down 
to him. 
*' Oh ! how do you do ? You're Mary Lester, then ? " 
"Yes! dear uncle!" 

*' Ah ! not a bit like your mother, she was a very 
pretty woman at your age. Where are the rest ? " 
" Gone to church." 

" Church ! Ugh ! in this weather ? it's enough to 
give one an ague to think of it; I haven't been to 
church for ages." 

" I should think not," was Mary's mental rejoinder. 
"They left word you were to have anything you 
wanted, dear uncle, directly." 
" Then, I want summer." 

« O ! that," said Mary, smiling sweetly, and helping 
him off with his great coat, ^' is impossible for us to 
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get you, but we will make you fancy it such, by a 
warm fire, and warmer welcome.'' 

" O ! pooh ! get me something to eat I " 
The bell was rung, and some refreshment ordered ; 
and Mary assisted him to it so charmingly, and moved 
about him so quietly, and the room was so comfort- 
able, and he was so unused to the charm of a nice 
woman's society, that he actually appeared gradually 
softening, and even stooped and patted the cat^ instead 
of kicking it ; and when the animal, after rising and 
stretching herself, purred round his legs, and finally 
jumped on his knee, he almost looked pleased, and 
said, ^*^ La ! bless me, I never saw a cat do that before ; 
what does it see in me ? " Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of his welcome from the Austins on their re- 
turn from church, and installed in a snug arm-chair, 
by a blazing fire, reading, the rest of the party seated 
round him, Peter Pringle had never felt so comforta- 
ble ; did he cast one thought on poor old Martha, alone, 
in his dull house ? No^ not he ; he was comfortable, 
and therefore it never occurred to him that any one 
else could be otherwise. The day almost flew away, 
80 quickly the hours passed, and at five o'clock arrived 
the company to dinner. Mrs. Austin's married sister, 
her husband, and three children ; Mr. Austin's father 
and mother ; Mr. Wentworth, and Mr. Jones, the ner* 
vous curate, whom Mr. Austin always made a point of 
inviting ; for his family lived many miles away, and 
the kind-hearted rector endeavored to make him feel 
that Heathcote Parsonage was his home. Mr. Jones 
had, unfortunately for his peace of mind, been there a 
little too often, for he found that, instead of writing his 
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sermons, ^^ sonnets to Agnes ^* flowed from his pen; 
his blotting paper was covered with faces, all bearing 
ttke same expression ; in his drawer, and in his desk, 
were faded flowers, pieces of ribbon, and scraps of 
writing, all treasures from the parsonage ; and in 
short, poor Jones was irretrievably in love. There 
were few things more amusing than to see Agnes en* 
sconcing herself in the most extraordinary comers, to 
avoid the necessity of sitting next to Jones, and to wit* 
ness her saucy indifference, her loud answers to the 
tender nonsense he was whispering ; the sort of dread 
with which she would place her tiny hand in his gaunt 
one, and then draw it away so quickly. Poor little 
thing, it was no wonder she did not love him — he was 
a strange, tall, awkward, uninteresting creature ; and 
it was no wonder that he loved her — she was indeed a 
captivating little being. With the perversity of man, 
the more indifferent she was to him, the more he 
seemed to love her; and his odd little brown eyes 
never moved from the bright form of the tormenting 
little beauty. 

Frank Wentworth could find quite as good occupa* 
tion for his eyes under the hospitable roof of the par- 
sonage, for he had resigned his heart to the keeping of 
the gentle Mary ; and in a desperate state of excite* 
ment was the gentle Mary this aflemoon, for fear 
either hers or her lover's deportment should betray the 
state of afl^irs, ere her uncle had been prepared for it 
by Mr. Austin, and his consent gained. They had 
none of them doubte(l obtaining the consent, but they 
felt the testy old man would like to be acquainted with 
the fact as speedily as possible. At length Mr. Austin 
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decoyed him out of the room, and a long and alarming 
time they were gone ; and when they did come back, 
anxiously was Mary's gaze riveted on their faces. 
Peter Pringle looked exactly as he had done before ; 
but Mary fancied in Mr. Austin's face there was a 
shade of care and anxiety — but Mary hoped it was 
only fancy, and placed her arm through Frank's, and 
gazed up in his face with such a look of love, that the 
arm was in consequence very fondly pressed, and she 
forgot that any one could object. 

^'It's cosier without the candles, I think, — I like 
the fire light, don't you ? " said Mr. Austin ; many 
voices answered, " Yes." 

Who would disagree with him ; the warm delicious 
light of a bright fire, its playful, changing, spirit-like 
light, now bounding up the chimney, astonishing the 
quiet gray smoke, then suddenly disappearing alto- 
gether, then rushing out at the bar, in a great bustle, 
then flickering gently, as if it never was in a hurry, 
and all the time keeping up a clicking, sparkling, com- 
fortable sound, seeming to invite you all to draw round 
it, and see how warm and cheerful it is ; and so some 
of our party did now. The old folks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin, and Jones, talked over it ; the children and 
Agnes got at high romps, and in a comer, where the 
fire had thrown a deep shadow, sat Frank and Mary. 
Old Pringle unfortunately kept peering into that cor- 
ner, in such a fidgety way, that at last Mr. Austin said 
very pointedly, 

" We'd better have candles. now." So the candles 
came, and Mary and Frank moved from the corner — 
Mary with a very high color saying, how strong the 
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light was ; and Frank pretending to be quite aware 
what they were all talking about, rushing into the 
middle of the conversation in the most inappropriate 
manner. 

Dinner was then announced, and the appearance of 
the board, so well covered with good cheer, had a 
wonderful effect upon all parties ; dinner was always 
an important point with Pringle, so his face assumed 
its pleasantest expression. Mr. and Mrs. Austin, 
senior, began to talk of sundry Christmas days they 
remembered. The children who perched up before 
dinner on high chairs, their little feet dangling, had 
looked blue and frozen, began rapidly to thaw ; and 
Agnes, who had managed to get between them, was 
chattering away to them, about dolls and dolls' houses. 
Frank and Mary were murmuring together like two 
doves, unconscious whether they were eating roast beef 
or stewed horse-shoes; and so poor Jones was the 
only uncomfortable looking being among them — away 
from Agnes, and obliged to carve the turkey ! — pity 
him all ye who are in love, and do not like carving. 
Like the woman with her matches, who hoped nobody 
heard her, he hoped nobody saw him, and vainly hoped 
nobody wanted any ; vainly did he throw out hints 
about its being unlucky not to eat beef on Christmas 
day, every one would have turkey ; and old Pringle's 
sharp voice and sharper remarks invariably made him 
start so dreadfully, that ere the dinner was over, the 
state he was in would have cured the most dreadful 
cold in the head ever known. 

It was over at last, and they adjourned to the draw- 
ing-room. After tea, a game at forfeits for the chiU 
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dren was proposed, which not at all suiting Mr. Pringle, 
he took his way to the library, grumbling all the time 
at the ** confounded noise.^^ Mr. Austin followed him. 

^* Excuse me for troubling you again, Mr. Pringle^ 
but I love dear Mary as my own, and cannot bear to 
make her unhappy — I must, therefore, try to make 
you relent." 

'*It^8 no good teasing, — I never alter my mind; 
he's too young and too poor ; long engagements are 
detestable things; and as they're not to be married, 
they'd better not be looking dismal at one another ; so 
do as I advise you, pack off that fellow — if not, you 
know the consequences — they will marry, I shan't give 
them a farthing, and shall leave my money to old 
Martha or an hospital. There now, don't talk to me 
about that any more." 

*' But, indeed, sir, you are too hasty, — Wentwwth 
ii an excellent young man, but a man of strong and 
deep feeling ; such a blow to his hopes, just as he is 
starting in life, will do him incalculable mischief ; his 
employment will no longer have charms for him, and 
you will drive him perhaps into misery and vice." 

** Let 'em marry, then, it's nothing to me." 

'* But a little assistance from you, sir, would enable 
them to marry comfortably and without anxiety." 

'* I'll do nothing of the sort, I tell you, so don't talk 
any more about it." 

With a sigh of despair, Mr. Austin walked out of the 
room, and old Pringle took his large watch out of his 
pocket, and put it on the mantelpiece, and gazed at it 
long and fixedly, at its old white face and slowly 
moving hands ; and as he gazed, a dim, thin film 
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aeemed to gather over it, which grew thicker and 
thicker, and larger and larger, and Pringle held hia 
breath, and his hair stood on end ; for from that film 
Game forth a shadowy form — it was a vma with a 
scythe and an hour-glass. 

" Who art thou ? '* said Pringle, tremblingly. 
'^ I am he who makes of the young child an old 
man ; of the chrysalis a gaudy butterfly ; one often 
prayed to come, and often prayed to go, yet who never 
eomes twice. I bring tears, yet ^soothe all woe, and 
have the blessings of the worn and wearied hearts, fot 
I bring them a peaceful rest at last, one whom rou 
have badly used — and I have come to tell you so — I 
AM Time. Sixty years I have been with you, and 
what use have you made of me ? " 

** I have worked hard," murmured Pringle. 
** To what purpose ? you have gathered wealth for 
your own comfort. What benefit has it been to your 
fellow-creatures, what advantage has your knowledge 
been to them ? who have you comforted by kindly 
words ? who has profited by your good example ? 
And now that your strength is failing, and your eyes 
growing dim with age, you have not the support of one 
good action to lead you to your grave. 

** Look back on your past life — think what it was 
made you the hard, unyielding being that you are,--** 
and I will stay by you yet a little while, that you may 
have the chance of a fellow-creature's blessing to gild 
the rays of your setting sun. Stay, a Spirit shall 
assist you." 

And Pringle, with his strained eye-balls glaring on 
the form before him, beheld another rising by its side^ 
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a female form, tall and graceful, bearing in its hand a 
large roll of paper ; its robes were of cloud-like tex- 
ture, and its face fair and beautiful, but changeful in 
expression ; occasionally sad — so sad 1 — then beam- 
ing with joy. 

" Spirit of Retrospection, unfold thy tablets ! " And 
the spirit slowly unwound the roll of paper, and held it 
before Pringle. What does he see? A child at 
prayers beside its mother's knee ; that fades away, 
and in its place there is a group of children in a large 
room, decked with holly. From the middle of the 
ceiling hangs a large branch of mistletoe, and beneath 
it is a fair-haired boy, bearing the lineaments of the 
child Pringle had first seen, his arm wound round the 
neck of a pretty little girl, striving to free herself from 
his embrace ; at the boy's side hangs a watch ; this 
passes quickly — O ! so quickly — and a young man 
is seen in its place, and by his side a girl weeping ; 
and he is holding her hand in his, and looking in her 
face with looks of love. Another figure appears — a 
tall, stem man — and, with an iron grasp, wrenches 
the girl's hand away. Pringle covers his face tightly 
with his hands, and his frame shakes violently, as, in 
a suffocated voice, he says, '* Spirit, have mercy ! — 
let me forget that." He raises his head ; the picture 
is past ; — but another is there — the young man grown 
older, much older — the brightness of youth is gone — 
he is seated at a desk in an office, and before him stands 
again that stem man ; but where is the proud, haughty 
bearing which once was his ? All passed — pale and 
thin, and wretchedly dressed, he seemed to stand a 
suppliant before the young man, whose happiness he 
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had so blighted. He is pointing beseechingly to a 
heap of gold lying on the table ; but the young man 
covers it with his hand, and, with a smile of scorn, 
shakes his head, and points to the door. 
Pringle clenched his hands convulsively. 
"Enough, enough — spare me. Spirits, I beseech 
you ; I can bear no more ; he did not say she wanted 
it." 

The Spirits answered not, but in silence continued 
their work. A wretched room is before him now. On 
a miserable pallet lies a young girl, and kneeling by 
her side, holding her wan hand, the same stern man. 
Hush I she speaks ! " Oh ! tell him I blessed him with 
my last breath." 

A bright, bright light is on the picture, and it is 
gone ; and tears — ay, tears — are flowing down 
Pringle's cheeks, and bitter sobs choke his utterance. 
When he raised his head again — Time alone was with 
him. 

" Oh ! I see it all — all now ; but was there not 
much excuse for me ? I had loved Ellen fondly — 
oh ! so fondly. I had worked with but one aim — to 
make her my wife ; and then that he, with no reason, 
should part us. Spirit, it was hard to bear ; it blunted 
all my better feelings." 
Time moved his hand, and a voice said, *' Went- 

WORTH is AN EXCELLENT YOUNG MAN, BUT A MAN OP 
STRONG FEELING ; SUCH A BLOW TO HIS HOPES, JUST AS 
HE IS ENTERING INTO LIFE, WILL DO HIM INCALCULABLB 
MISCHIEF." 

" Who was that > " — " Ay, who was that ? " the 
Spirit answers, " and with the knowledge of what em- 
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bittered your own life, you would so crush and blight 
another^s. What was your answer to Mr. Austin? 
Where was the recollection of your early days and 
early love, when you so coldly endeavored to destroy 
the happy hopes of your orphan niece ? From one 
bad act how many evils cpme. Had you assisted that 
ruined man — " 

" Assisted the man who had so ill-used me ? " an- 
swered Pringle, " and broken the heart of her I loved 
better than life ? " 

«* Ay," replied the Spirit " Had you remembered 
the lessons learnt at your mother^s knee, the precepts 
she taught you from the holy book — * to return good 
for evil ' — how different would you be now ! What 
is the agony of reflection! Not the recollection of 
your trials — they are past, and it is but a sigh they 
cost you for what you suffered then ; but the knowledge 
of having done wrong, the burden of an uneasy con- 
science — it is this which is too much to bear — it is 
this which causes men to drown thought, to endeavor 
to erase the painful memory of the past. But it will 
come ; some chord is touched which restores it with 
the freshness of yesterday ; and then what would they 
give for the years which I have borne away — away, 
never to come again ? How differently would they act, 
then ; and so are you thinking now. Vain is such 
thought. Employ me well while I remain with you ; 
redeem, in some measure, the errors of the past, and 
peace will yet come to you, for she is gentle and forr 
giving." 

With bowed head, Pringle had listened to the Spirit's 
words. At their conclusion the church clock loudly 



proclaimed the hour. Pringle raised his head. Time 
had flown — and a hand is gently laid upon his 
shoulder, and a sweet, voice says, 

" Uncle, will you not come into the other room 
now ; they are all gon« but— Pra — Mr. Wentworth; 
you have been asleep, have you not ? ** 

" Asleep ! Yes ; a long sleep ; yes, I have : but I 
must wake up now, before I sleep forever* Send Mr. 
Wentworlh here, my dear ; or rather bring him here ;: 
come with him." 

" Yes, uncle," replied the wondering Mary, as she 
went to do her uncle's bidding- 
She soon returned, followed by Frank. 

" My good young maj>, you love my niece, I be*" 
lieve ? " 

" Most truly, Mr. Pringle, I love ber>" 

** That'll do,, sir ; there wa^ no occasion to interrupt 
me." The watch ticked very loudly, and Pringle 
continued in a much milder tone. 

"You love my nieqe. I hqar you are a good, 
steady, excellent person, well fitted to take care of her^ 
and have sufficient means, with a, little of my assistance, 
to keep her. What would you do, if T did not consent 
to your marriage ? Mfirry wiliiout,. I suppose ? " 

*' No, indeed, sir, not at present," said Frank, smik 
ing. " When I can afford to keep dear Mary without 
any one's assistance, then, perhaps, we should not wait 
for consent. Eh ! Mary ? " Mary twisted her apron* 
strings into a variety of extraordinary knots, and said- 
nothing. 

Frank's cool and unexpected answer was a trial of 
Pringle's temper he could scarcely bear, and an angry 
9 
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reply was rising to his lips, but the loud ticking of the 
watch again checked him, and he continued, 

** But supposing, sir, I took Mary away from you, 
and not only refused my consent, but prevented you 
from marrying her, what would you do then ? Many 
somebody else, I suppose ? '' There was no smQe on 
Frank's face now, as he answered, 

*' Never, sir ! I can wait — ay, for years — for her, 
and live upon the hope that she may be mine, but 
never wed another." 

" No, never," said Pringle ; " and when you have 
waited, and find it hopeless, when she is dead of a 
broken heart, you will turn your thoughts to gaining 
wealth. Riches will drive love from your mind. You 
will toil, and toil, and money will come, and the more 
you have, the more you will want, and you will say, 
' When I am old I will enjoy it. I am glad I did not 
marry. It's all for myself now.* And you will get 
old, and you will spend your hard-gotten wealth in 
striving for comfort ; but it will not come ; and as you 
sit by your lone fireside, the thoughts of her you loved 
will haunt you, and you will wish, with all the agony 
of hopelessness, that she were by your side, and curse 
the man that parted you as I have done — as I have 
done." 

" No, no, sir ; such will not be the case, I trust my 
little Mary is too strong-minded to break her heart, if 
we are to be parted ; " and his voice trembled slightly 
— " we shall both, I hope, keep up a cheerful spirit 
under the trial, for the performance of our duty here 
will give us the happiness of knowing that we shall 
meet at last where no one can part us." He stopped 
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suddenly, for a low sob struck on his ear, and seizing 
Mary^s hand in both of his, he said, in a low and 
earnest voice, ^' Hush ; hush, my own darling, this is 
the only thing I cannot bear." 

There was a long pause, only disturbed by the tick- 
ing of the watch. At length Pringle rose, and laid his 
hand upon theirs. They started, and Mary grasped 
Frank's more firmly. 

" Ah ! Mary, you may well doubt me ; but you shall 
do so no longer. I would not part you, believe me ; 
no, no. I will die with the knowledge of having made 
some one happy, if I can. Take her, Frank Went- 
worth, she is yours.** 

In an instant, Mary's arms were round his neck. 
She could not speak her thanks ; but the warm tears 
which bedewed his face were more eloquent. And 
how his old withered heart bounded and beat, ay, 
keeping time with the watch, too, as Frank poured 
forth his thanks, and wrung him warmly by the hand. 
How his eyes glistened, as they had not done for many 
a year, as they both spoke of how they would cheer 
and comfort him, till at length Pringle besought them 
to say no more, but go and acquaint Mr. Austin, and 
let him go quietly to bed. And so they did, and to 
bed Pringle went, and the watch was placed beneath 
his pillow, and the ticking, instead of worrying him as 
it used, sounded delightful to him now ; it was so 
strange, too, it seemed constantly saying, " Peace — 
peace — peace ; " then it faded to a gentle, indistinct 
murmur ; then, like fairy voices singing, gradually died 
away, — and Pringle was asleep. 
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A few years passed away^ and Pringle fell ill, and 
daily, and hourly, by his aide sat gently Mary Went- 
worth, till, with his hand hst locked in hers, be died. 

With his last breath, he gave her his watch, and told 
her it had been the cause of his consenting to her union. 
Why, of course, she never knew ; but, rely on it, the 
watch, was ever cherished as a sacred thing« He left 
a pension to Martha ; but she said it was no use ; no 
one understood her now ; and so she died, and was 
buried by her master. 

Among his papers, in a diary, was this entry : 

'' Given my consent to Mary's marriage. I know 
now what people mean by 
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A Chintz pattern having been designed from the recollections of a dream, 
is a fitot. The circumstance was related to the author b;^ an old and valued 
friend, and the really so called ** Dream Chintz,** which obt^ed an ex- 
traordinary popularity, may probably yet live in the memory of many an 
Octogenarian. 



THE 



DREAM CHINTZ. 



A WILD woodland glade is brightly illuminated by a 
stream of light from a moon shining with all the lustre 
of a summer night, though its rays glisten on the crys- 
tal gems which the frost has hung amongst the leafless 
trees. There is a stillness round ; '^ Earth seems 
hushed in an angePs lap into a breathless sleep, so 
still) that we can only say of things, they be.^^ 

Suddenly the silence is broken by footsteps tramp- 
ling on the fallen leaves, which, rendered crisp by the 
frost, make a low, crunching sound, and tell tales of 
intruders in that silent glade. Voices murmur softly, 
and, parting the branches which have overgrown the 
path, two beings emerge into the moonlight. One is a 
tall, gaunt lad of about fifteen, with long legs, which 
seem so weak and slender that they bend beneath his 
weight His fair hair hangs loose upon his shoulders, 
and in his large blue eyes there is a strange, wild 
expression ; yet so joyous, that his shuffling gait seems 
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at variance with the brightness of his face and the 
buoyancy of his manner. His companion is some ten 
years his senior, and, though his countenance beams 
with intelligence, there is such deep sorrow and care 
in its every line that it forms a striking contrast to the 
lad by his side, •' Hush ! *' said the latter, holding up 
his finger ; *' talk very gently, or we shall frighten 
them away. Do you see that ring there on the grass ? 
That's where they dance. Look, Hugh ! " 

" I see," answered Hugh ; " but," he continued, 
smiling, " it is very cold for fairies ; I think they will 
scarcely come out such weather." 

" Pshaw ! " answered the boy, impatiently. " Fair- 
ies do not think about weather ; they will come, I tell 
you," he said, holding up his finger, and speaking in a 
decided manner ; *' they come on New Year's eve to 
tell what they have all been doing during the past 
year, and receive from their queen fresh orders for the 
next. O, they are such good little things, — so indus^ 
trious, so kind, — tmd they do help people — so help 
them out of all their troubles, at least those peo- 
ple who deserve it, such as try to get on themselves, 
and to help one another, and that are kind to birds, 
and beasts, and insects ; for do you know they are 
sometimes fairies themselves. I would not tread on a 
worm, or hurt, indeed, any insect for the world." 

^' No, poor boy," said his companion, kindly patting 
him on the shoulder ; ** you woidd not harm anything, 
I know." 

^^ Hush I " exclaimed the boy, interrupting him, as 
the moon, which had been shadowed by a cloud, broke 
forth again ; '^ don't speak ; there they are ! " 
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Again the same kind but sceptical smile stole over 
the young man's face ; but he ceased speaking i^ 
obedience to the boy's command. There was a mo*- 
mentis pause ; aad then he said, in a low, eager whis* 
per, with his large eyes distended aad fixed upon the 
fairies' ring, — 

" That's the queen with her bright crown ; and Jsee^ 

how she is giving diadems to all those who have been 

at work all the long year. Now wait, and you'll see all 

those go away, and she will call others to her, and tell 

them what they must do. Some she sends to the sicfc, 

some to the poor, some to the wretched ; and then, oil 

New Year's day, if they have done well and minded 

all her orders, she lets them stay in Fairy-land alwaysi, 

and gives them jewelled crowns like her own, only not 

quite 80 bright Those outside the ring, with their 

wings drooping, and no crowns on their heads, are 

such as have done mischief in the world, instead of 

good. They are all banished ; she will not have them 

in her bright land, do you see ? Now, stay, Hugh ; in 

a moment you'll see all those who are going on their 

different errands fly away. Look ! look ! there they 

go. Hark 1 what a rushing sound their wings make ! '^ 

And, gazing up into the blue vault of heaven, h6 

pointed to a light, feathery cloud, which was scudding 

along ; and then, slightly shuddering, he put his arm 

through his friend's, and said, " We will go, if you 

like, now ; it is cold." 

Hugh, who had been standing by his side in silent 
abstraction for some moments, roused by the boy's 
action, answered, " Yes, Walter, my boy, it is indeed 
cold ; we are very silly to stay here at all. Let us 
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go.** And again they pushed their way through the 
branches, which had laced themselves together in an 
almost impassable barrier across the pathway, and 
walked on at a quick pace. 

" You are not silly," said the boy, as if suddenly 
recollecting the last speech ; ^' I am silly, — people 
call me so, at least, — but do you know I think they 
are much more so, for they often cry and are misera- 
ble, and some of them quarrel and fight, and spend all 
their money, so that they starve ; but I don't. Pm 
never miserable ; I never cry, or quarrel, or fight, and 
keep all my money in a money-box,** he added in a 
whisper; and then, bursting into a bright, musical 
laugh, said, " That's wise, isn't it ? — not silly.'* 

" True, dear Walter, true ; would that you could 
instil such wisdom into those who, *• wise in their own 
% conceit,' call you silly, — could make me, boy, 
amongst the rest, possessor of half your cheerful spirit 
— your pure faith, which, nothing doubting, goes on 
it9 way rejoicing, believing of good to come, however 
dark and gloomy the present may be." 

Half in soliloquy had this been uttered, for Hugh 
knew the entire sense of such a speech could not reach 
the darkened understanding of his half-witted compan- 
ion ; but in part he was mistaken, for the boy replied 
immediately, as though the import of the words, at 
least, he understood. 

" It is the fairies' doing ; they make Walter such a 
merry boy. They used to rock my cradle when I was 
a poor sick baby and could not sleep ; and would come 
and scare away the goblins that used to grin at me. 
O, I was never frightened when the fairies were with 
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me ; and they used to whisper to me in the still night, 
and promise me they woyld never let me want, and 
never let me be miserable ; and have they not kept 
their word ? Ain't I a happy boy ? O, they do take 
such care of me ! " 

**Do you not think it is some One higher and 
mightier who takes care of you, Walter ? '* 

" O," said the boy, staring vacantly at him. " Yes, 
you mean God, whom father and Margaret kneel to 
and say prayers to. Yes, I know ; Margaret says He 
lets me see the fairies to make me contented and 
happy, for that she cannot see them ; but I don't quite 
understand about that. O, did you see that hare hop 
past ! " he continued, with his voice restored to its 
usual gay tone ; " what a pity they kill them, isn't it ? 
We are just at home now, are we not ? " 

They were descending a somewhat steep hill, which 
led to the village, and the fires were gleaming through 
some of the cottage windows, looking a cheering wel- 
come from the sharp, cold night. The tower of the 
church was illuminated by the moon, till each pane of 
glass looked like an opal ; the old, old church, in which 
lay monuments of noble knights and high-born ladies 
of centuries ago, their effigies upon their tombs, and 
their names so e&ced by the ruthless hand of Time, 
as to afford full scope for antiquaries to suppose them 
any one they pleased. There, too, was recorded how, 
** beneath this stone, lay some wealthy lord, of later 
date, and his lady and infant son ; " and by the side of 
their tablet, gmven with care, and bearing above it the 
arms of the noble family, was the plain stone, which 
the village mason had chiselled, telling how death had 
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laid low *^ Thomas Dittoo, many years blacksmith of 
this parish ; also Ruth, his wife.'' In the churchyard 
were tombstones mouldering away, and some gleam- 
ing forth in the moonlight, just erected ; and here and 
there the neatly-kept graves of some whose friends 
were too poor to raise a stone above their resting-place, 
— only a little rustic cross planted in the low mound 
to mark the spot, — their names and their good deeds 
engraven alone on the hearts of those they have left 
behind. 

Hugh and his poor friend live very near the churdbu 
Hugh's house comes first ; and when he approaches it^ 
he says, *' Shall I go on with you, Walter ; or can you 
go by yourself ? '' 

" O, by myself ; Margaret never shuts the shutters 
till her Walter comes home, that he may see the light 
twinkle ; and when I get just about here, I sing, and 
she opens the door her own dear self, and waits for me. 
Stay now, and you^ll see,'* he said, as they arrived at 
Hugh's cottage. And he began a low, wild air, with 
an exquisite melody, which he sang in that bright, 
beautiful voice peculiar to boys. 

Truly as he said, he had uttered but a bar, when the 
door opened quickly, and a figure was revealed by the 
red light of a large fire, which stood waiting, cold and 
keen though the wind blew. The boy went on at a 
quick pace, still chanting his wild song, and Hugh con* 
tinued watching him, for it was very touching, that 
scene : the moon bathing the village in its flood of cold^ 
clear light, — the open cottage door, with that young 
girlish figure standing there to welcome her poor sim* 
pie brotheri — and his sweet voice sounding in the stilt 
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night and fading gradually away, — was beautiful to see 
and hear ; at any rate, Hugh seemed to think so, for he 
stood there after the door was closed, and until the shut*- 
ters were closed too, and the cottage enveloped in dark- 
ness ; — then, with a heavy sigh, he entered his own 
dwelling. 

We will follow Walter. There was, indeed, a 
cheering blaze to welcome and to warm him ; a wood 
fire threw its ruddy glow over the room, which was 
laige, commodious, and comfortably furnished. It 
was carpeted all over with a dark crimson drugget ; a 
round table stood in the centre of the room, of mahog- 
any, with strange twisted legs, covered with Margaret's 
work and some books and papers ; against the wall, 
which was hung with a gayly patterned paper, stood 
another table, on. which was arranged some old china, 
several shells, and some stuffed birds in a glass case ; 
this, too, was of mahogany, with distorted limbs. 
Over the mantle-piece, which was loaded with old 
china also, was a kind of panorama of Windsor, and 
about the room were several portraits of the old Royal 
Family, — everything being profusely decorated with 
mistletoe and holly. An arm-chair, bearing the same 
date as the tables, stood close to the fire ; the sides of 
the hearth were Dutch tiles ; and large iron dogs sup* 
ported the logs of wood which were blazing and crack- 
ling so cheerily ; the rug was composed of colored 
cloth sewn together, and on it lay a large Persian cat ; 
an eight-day clock filled one corner of the room, and a 
comer cupboard the other, through the glass doors of 
which glittered a quantity of glass and china. Both 
these articles were also of mahogany, and might have 
served the most coquettish young lady for a mirror^ 
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Over the door which opened to the road, and across the 
window, were drawn crimson curtains ; and another 
door, partially open, revealed a bed-room, seemingly 
furnished with as much comfort as the sitting-room ; 
beyond this was the kitchen, divided from it only by a 
small passage, in which were the stairs leading to the 
upper rooms. 

As the boy entered, and his sister closed and barred 
the door after him, and drew over it the curtain which 
so completely excluded the keen air, an old man came 
from the inner room, and, seating himself in the arm- 
chair, held out his hand to Walter. He took it direct- 
ly ; and then sitting down on the floor, at his father^s 
feet, he lifted the cat into his lap and began to 
fondle it. 

" Well, Walter, love," said his sister, coming up to 
him and removing the wraps she had enveloped him in 
before he went out, " did you see them ? " 

** O, yes, Margaret ; numbers and numbers. Here, 
listen ; ^' and drawing down her beautiful head to a 
level with his mouth, he whispered something to her. 
She disengaged herself hurriedly from him with a 
flushed face, and left the room to " put away his 
things,'^ she said. She was soon back, and on her 
return the old man said, — 

" Prayers, and bed, Margaret.'* 

" Yes, latherJ' 

Quickly and neatly she folded and put away her 
work, the books and papers, pushed the table near him, 
lighted two candles in massive plated candlesticks, ex- 
tinguished a small lamp at which she had been working, 
opened a large Bible, and rang a little hand bell on the 
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shelf. At its summons, appeared an elderly woman, 
dressed with the cleanliness and plainness of those old 
times when servants took a pride in their honest 
service, and liked to look like a servant, and not a 
would-be lady. 

** Prayers, Hetty," said Margaret 

*' Very well, miss." 

She closed the inner door, and seated herself at a 
respectful distance from her master and mistress. 
Margaret took a chair opposite to her father, and 
beckoned Walter to her. He laid down the cat, and, 
coming to her, knelt close beside her, nestling his head 
on her bosom like a child. 

This little family was a source of continual gossip 
and conversation in the village, for the old man was 
as universally disliked as his interesting children were 
liked. He was feared, too, by one and all, so that few 
visitors ever crossed his threshold to enliven the long 
winter or enjoy the delicious summer. He was very 
clever, very morose ; spoke seldom, always in short 
sentences, and always sternly, save to his daughter. 
, In her seemed centred all the good in his disposition ; 
all tenderness, all devotion, all aflfection in his nature, 
he poured forth lavishly on this idol. He was kind to 
the boy, — at least, he tried to be, — but it always ap- 
peared an effort to him ; not so his love for his daughter 
— that was his one absorbing thought. 

His youth had been devoted to obtaining independ- 
ence — so it was said, at least. As a young man, he 
had scarcely permitted himself the necessaries of life ; 
out of every penny he got he saved a halfpenny, and 
continued this course of saving till by some extraor- 
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dimvy chance he i^rried^ There was a mystery 
^)l)out his marriage, as there was about him altogether ; 
^ was an enigma no one could solve. And how his 
young and pretty wife came to marry him, no one 
could tell ; at any rate, he was kind to her : he did not 
stint her, though he continued his own system of ab- 
stinence — that was a confirmed habit. He went on 
tjhe ''even tenor of his way.,'^ still making and saving 
9ioney (he was an^ optician by trade) until his wife's 
jeath. That he took calmly, dispassionately, as he 
i|id everything else ; wore mourning the accustomed 
lime, but was never seen to weep or heard to lament ; 
— nor was he more moved wher^ told the infant she 
bad left showed symptoms, whecL two years old, of a 
weak intellect. 

Every one said he must be made of stone ; that he 
laved nothing; was incapable of feeling an earthly 
passion ; but they were strangers. They saw not how 
ipve, the deepest, most engrossing love, shone out of 
bis pale gray eyes upon the little fairy who played, 
about his dwelling, his lovely little girl ; how tears — 
ay, tears — would roll down his cheek, tears of admi- 
ration and of love, as he watched her care of her 
simple brother. For her he altered his style of living, 
and made his little dwelling as comfortable as he 
could ; too much he loved her, for in the creature he 
forgot the Creator. 

As she grew up she was good and dutiful to him, 
hut there was no affection in her heart towards him to 
repay his unbounded love ; this had been his bane 
through life. He had never inspired a responsive 
attachment. No; as he loved her, she loved her 
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brother. O, who can doubt the one great Power, who 
reflects for an instant on the wonderful ordering of 
events, the unerring wisdom and mercy with which the 
back is fitted to the burden, the wind tempered to the 
shorn lamb ! The idiot boy had no mother ; but God 
had raised in his sister^s heart a love as pure and strong, 
a devotion as unselfish as untiring. He had sent him 
forth in the world without intellect ; but He had sup- 
plied its place with a happy, joyous spirit, which led 
him along a bright and flowery path, where he neither 
knew nor understood danger or sin. It was as extra- 
ordinary as beautiful to witness the extreme care with 
which Margaret managed, that nothing sad or distress- 
ing should ruffle the happy, peaceful current of the 
boy's life. To everything she gave a cheerful name, a 
pleasant meaning. When he was restless and excited, 
she would tell him stories suited to his capacity, which 
always soothed and quieted him ; and they were about 
people good and happy, never wicked or miserable — 
those were words of which he only knew the name. 

Indiscreet neighbors would sometimes speak in his 
presence of some sad quarrel, or some wretched pov- 
erty in the village ; and Margaret would instantly turn 
to him with a bright smile to counteract the gloomy 
impression, and say, "That was because they were 
* unwise,' " which was the word she always substituted 
for wicked. 

And at other times, when he would ask her, some- 
what sadly, if he were " silly," she would laugh out 
merrily and tell him, " No, indeed ; wise, very wise ; 
for he was good, and that was true wisdom." 

Fondly, as I have said, were the brother and sister 
10 
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loved in the village, and all were kind to the poor, 
gentle-hearted boy ; no one teased, no one laughed at 
him, but kindly humored his belief in the fairies he 
thought watched over him ; so much so, indeed, that 
when they found out that one of his fancies was, that 
if he left a basket in the wood the fairies would fill it 
for him, the basket never more came home empty, and 
the children in the village employed all their leisure 
time in making things to put into " poor dear Walter's 
basket," amply repaid for their trouble by the glee 
with which he would come running home, and show the 
treasures the good fairies had given him. 

I have said few people ever crossed the threshold of 
Mr. -Ford's dwelling ; but amongst those few, and seem- 
ingly a more favored one than any, was Hugh Eipley. 
He had taken a great interest in Walter, and the boy's 
affectionate nature never forgot a trifling act of kind- 
ness Hugh once rendered him ; and meeting him one 
afternoon with his father, he ran up to him, and seizing 
his hand, said, " Father, this is the gentleman who was 
so kind to Walter ; ask him to come and see us." 

Unable to refuse this request in his presence. Ford 
tendered the invitation, and at the first visit discovered 
a high intellect and an agreeable companion in his new 
friend, and one who took a great interest in science and 
mechanism. From that moment he was a constant 
inmate of their house, and Hugh little thought that a 
simple service rendered to a poor idiot boy would 
prove one of the most important events of his life. 

But to return to the Fords. Their accustomed devo- 
tions ended, they all retired to rest; the inhabitants of 
the primitive village had long been in their first sleep ; 
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but there was one waking, and on his solitude we will 
now intrude. Hugh Ripley rented a room in the small 
cottage where we left him. It was kept by a meny 
little old woman, who called herself Mrs. Hopwood, 
To the " Mrs." she had not the least right ; ]but, having 
arrived at the interesting age of sixty, she thought it 
might be thought " odd " to let her rooms to single 
young gentlemen, and so came to Woodcote and took 
this cottage, adding to the dignity of her name by a 
title which implied that she had once possessed a Mr. 
Hopwood. She was a good-hearted, happy- tempered 
little body, as ever lived ; very ignorant, so much so, 
that she quite provoked Hugh ; for she dearly loved to 
chatter, and would sit with the parlor door open, lying 
in wait for him as a spider for a fly ; and then she 
would pounce out and talk, as he called it, "such 
awful nonsense," that she sadly disturbed the serenity 
of his temper. When he was in good spirits, — which, 
alas 1 was very seldom, — he had a very artful way of 
getting rid of her ; he had his suspicions respecting 
that same Mr. Hopwood, so would ask her some ques- 
tion relating to him, which invariably sent the old lady 
back into her parlor, in double-quick time, and her 
excuses for breaking off the conversation were very in- 
genious. 

On this night he had hoped, by the lateness of his 
return, to escape her ; but she was ah old-fashioned 
body, and had sat up to see the old year out. He was* 
caught, as usual ; however, a well-timed inquiry re- 
specting Mr. Hopwood, occasioned Mrs. Hopwood to 
hear a noise, which " sounded like the cat at the milk," 
and hastily wishing him good night, she returned into 
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her room, — and we shall find him ascending the stair- 
case to his own room, the only apartment his wretched 
means would allow. 

Hugh Ripley was the only son of his father, who 
died when Hugh was very young, and left him to bear 
the many annoyances occasioned by an ill-tempered 
and miserly mother. And wretched enough had been 
the youthful days of poor Hugh, giving that melan- 
choly tinge to his feelings which he exhibited in his 
riper years — the invariable effect of an unhappy child- 
hood. All the amusements in which other children 
delighted were denied him, as too expensive ; and at a 
very early age she sent him forth to seek his own liv- 
ing in the world, saying, '* she could not afford to keep 
him in idleness.*' 

Poor boy ! his trials and rebuffs were many ; he had 
been brought up to no profession, but had a great taste 
for drawing, which he hoped would serve him ; but, 
like ever3rthing else, it required money and influence : 
and, at length, when all his efforts failed, and he had 
begun to despair, he found employment as a designer 
to a large chintz manufactory, near a country village, 
and, taking the lodging above mentioned, he began to 
work with renewed energy ; for, though the remunera- 
tion was small, it was better than idleness — better, far 
better, than home* 

And now Hugh laid his hand gently on the lock of 
•the door, and turned it softly, as though he feared to 
awake some one within ; and then, peeping in before 
he entered, he said in a whisper, — 

"Ah J there he is at his old work ; now Pll have 
him." 
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He crept into the room, and, seizing a ruler, pre- 
pared to hurl it at a little mouse, who was most busily 
engaged in gnawing the edges of a large portfolio 
placed against the wall. Hughes entrance disturbed 
the little animal, and it raised its bright black eyes to 
his face with a glance which, to Hugh's fancy, seemed 
imploring mercy; so he laid down the ruler on the 
table, saying, — 

" There, poor little thing, Pll let you live ; go back 
to your hole ; and if you are a fairy, as poor Walter 
says, do me a good turn m exchange, that's all." 

And flinging himself in a chair, before the fire, he 
put his feet on the fender, and, resting his elbows on 
his knees, ran his long, thin fingers through his hair, 
and gazed into the fire with the earnestness of one who 
thought he could therein read his fate. 

" Margaret ! " he said at last, half aloud, " Margaret ! 
Fool that I am to dare to love her ; and yet — why 
not ? — the love of goodness is implanted in our na- 
tures, and takes the strongest root in the best hearts. 
Why, then, should I call it daring, when I love and 
reverence it clothed in an angel's form ? What could 
I not bear if she were here to lighten my toil, to 
brighten the gloomiest dwelling ! Sometimes she 
smiles on me so kindly ! Would she, could she, love 
me ? and if so, to what end ? — to bring her to such a 
home as this — one miserable room ? Well, if ^le 
loved me, that would not be wretched to her." 

He paused, and, raising his head, looked round the 
room — a strange one, truly, to bring a fair young 
bride to. A striped calico curtain concealed a small 
bedstead and three-cornered wash-hand stand, and con- 
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verted the rest of the apartment into a sitting-room, in 
which stood a table, covered with drawing-paper and 
pencils, a pewter pot and blue plate, an inkstand, and 
a newspaper : a chest of drawers opposite the fireplace 
was also covered with various articles, such as a glass^ 
a razor case, a brush and comb, and a beautiful little 
vase filled with chrysanthemums, holly, and lauristinas, 
an alabaster figure, and a velvet cap : two chairs com- 
pleted the furniture. The room was only partially 
carpeted, and a thin muslin curtain hung across the 
window. On the mantel- piece stood some unfinished 
water-color drawings ; and a large canvas on the floor, 
leaning against the wall, was covered with female 
figures, ail exactly alike — all bearing the lineaments 
of that form which had waited so patiently for Wal- 
ter. His inspection ended, Hugh muttered an im- 
patient 

** Pshaw !,what an idiot I am, and a selfish one, too ! 
Drag her down to this ! No, indeed ; that proud old 
father — would he consent to such a thing, were even 
she content ? No, I must toil on, hopelessly, miserably, 
.and to what end ? Again I say, to support an existence 
I would much rather were not prolonged. Why do I 
live ? That is a grand mystery. I am neither happy 
myself, nor do 1 form the happiness of another. I am 
of no use, only cumbering the ground, and taking, 
from those who need it so much more, the money my 
employers pay me ; for work, too, which brings me 
neither fortune nor fame. Night af\er night I lie down 
on that wretched bed, and feel that another day is 
passed and I have done nothing — nothing to benefit 
myself or others ; only earned a few shillings to sup* 
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port a useless and troublesome existence. O Walter, 
my boy, how are you to be envied ! you, with your 
light heart and simple faith, by such as me, whose life 
is one long struggle between doubt and belief. I see 
the Omnipotent Wisdom which formed the planets and 
guides them in their course ; which orders the chang- 
ing seasons, and gives to the tiniest insects instinct for 
their preservation. I see the Mighty Power which sets 
bounds to the ocean, and bids the waves be still ; 
which, from the insignificant seed, brings forth beau- 
teous flowers, and from the small acorn the giant oak ; 
and stilll am ever weighed down with the feeling of 
my own uselessness, and the oft-recurring question, 
Why do I live ? 

"Heigho! Poor Walter! he thought I saw the 
fairies to-night, and could no longer doubt his innocent 
belief. I wish his fairies would come to my aid, Vm 
sure. This offer for the best design for a chintz — 
shall I try that ? It will be my fortune if I succeed. 
Ah ! if I should ! — No, no ! better not to try, than try 
and fail. It^s a pretty notion about fairies. Ah! 
another year, Hugh, over your head. There are the 
bells. God bless you, my gentle Margaret, and send 
you many happy years. The fairies dance to 
those chimes, I suppose, how beautiful they sound ! 
Fairies — '' 

Loud and clear, and then fading away till they 
could scarce be heard, the bells continued. 

Hugh murmured a few more words ; his head 
dropped slightly forward, but he moved not from his 
position. 

The bells had ceased; the last chime had died away 
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on the still air, leaving the echoes to slumber again, 
when Hugh heard a slight rushing sound, like a soft 
summer breeze. He raised his head, and his room 
seemed filled with smoke or vapor, which emitted a 
powerful scent, like multitudes of flowers. He tried 
to move, but he felt bound to his chair, and the dense 
vapor oppressed his chest so that he could scarcely 
breathe. This painful sensation lasted but a *few 
moments ; the film seemed gradually and imper- 
ceptibly to vanish, though the strong perfume of the 
flowers grew even more powerful ; and he heard a 
faint sound, which, growing louder by degrees, resem- 
bled the singing of numberless birds. In another in- 
stant the vapor w£is gone. No wonder he smelt flowers 
and heard singing birds, for there — in his room — 
stood countless little beings, some laden with baskets 
filled with flowers, others bearing gold cages, con- 
taining birds of every variety of plumage. From 
the group before him advanced one entirely clothed 
in brown, with a profusion of long, silky brown 
hair falling over her shoulders. She came close 
to the astonished and speechless Hugh, and in a 
bright voice, so clear that it rang in his ear like the 
sound of many bells, said, — 

" Many thanks, good Master Ripley. Fairies are 
not mortal, and never forget a kind act, be it ever so 
trifling ; we owe you gratitude for two, and are come 
to pay the debt. First, you performed a service for 
our friend Walter : we saw you ; we were hidden 
amongst the trees in the wood ; and you may be sure 
would have guided the boy home, but we wished to 
find how far you deserved our aid. 0, how glad we 
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were when you led him so kindly through the mazes 
of the wood ! — right glad, for we are never so pleased 
as when we know a poor mortal has won for himself a 
gleam of happiness, hy a kind action to a fellow crea- 
ture. This your patient toil, your faithful love, and, 
finally, your disinterested act of mercy to me, — the 
little mouse who was destroying your property, — 
complete our determination to do you good service in 
return. But no one can or will help those who ought 
to help themselves. Banish, therefore, the unworthy 
tenants of your noble heart — Despair and Doubt ; and 
remember, Hugh Ripley, that it is better to try and 

FAIL, THAN NOT TO TRY AT ALL. Watch WcU the 

fairies' work." 

The voice ceased, and the fairy vanished ; still Hugh, 
spell-bound, gazed at the movements of those tiny 
beings, who seemed to fill and more than fill his room. 
Very busy they all were, flitting about backwards and 
forwards, and seeming to talk together in musical 
strains, which sounded to him like the constant repeti- 
tion of *^ Margaret." At length their actions appeared 
less confused, and Hugh observed that they had erect- 
ed a frame, in which, with exquisite taste, several of 
the fairies were grouping the birds and flowers, which 
the rest were handing to them. Nimbly their fingers 
moved, and stronger grew the perfume of the flowers ; 
for the fanning of the fairies' wings wafted it to Hugh ; 
till at last, their labor finished, they moved from before 
the frame, and stood grouped on either side of it, dis- 
playing to Hugh — the wonder-struck Hugh — a per- 
fect and exquisite chintz pattern. 

For a moment a torrent of thoughts overpowered 
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him ; the great prize for the best chintz was his ; no 
mortal could devise one like that. He was wealthy — 
famous — Margaret was his bride — she loved him, 
was proud of him. Tears, hot tears, dimmed his eyes ; 
he gasped for breath, and endeavored to move from his 
seat. The picture faded, the frame alone remaining ; 
and in its place was a window, and a thin muslin cur- 
tain, and the faint light of day-break. He started to 
his feet, trembling with agitation. 

It was a dream ; only a dream, it is true ; but what 
a dream ! Vividly he remembered the beautiful pattern 
he had seen : he could draw it ; he knew he could. 
With burning brow and panting heart he lighted a 
candle, and eagerly began his task, closing his eyes 
occasionally to recall his vision ; and as he found how 
well his memory served him, and saw growing under 
bis pencil the exquisite groups of flowers and birds, 
his excitement became alarming, and on its comple- 
tion he uttered a low moan, and fell heavily from his 
chair. 

*' Many happy New Years to you, my own dear 
Walter," said a sweet voice at the boy's bedside. 

" O," he said, starting, '* time to get up ; — many 
to you, Margery, many to you, and to some one else, 
Margery. I am going to get up quickly now, and tell 
him how much I wish him happy years ; and then I 
am going in the wood to fetch my New Year's gifts ; 
they are sure to be there, Margaret." 

" Yes, love, quite sure," answered Margaret " You'll 
wait till after breakfast, though." 

«' Breakfast ! do I want breakfast ? " 
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** O, certainly ; and I have something so nice, be- 
cause it is New Year's day." 

" Ha ! ha ! then," laughed the boy, " I shall be sure 
to stay for breakfast ; I won't be long." 

Margaret went down stairs and busied herself in 
making the tea, placed her father's arm-chair in its ac- 
customed place ; and then, opening the window, which 
seemed made of ground glass with the frost, she looked 
up the village. Cold as it was, it was brilliantly fine ; 
and Margaret stood some moments at the window, and 
was just about to close it, when a young voice called 
her name. 

" Margaret, how. do you do ? A happy New Year. 
Here's a bunch of flowers out of our own garden for 
Walter ; and we are going up now," she said, in a 
lower tone, " me and four or five more, to fill his 
basket with lots of things." 

** Thank you, Susey dear, thank you so much ; I 
am glad I have seen you, for I have something for the 
basket, too." And she took from her pocket a com- 
forter, knitted for him by herself, and gave it to the 
little girl. By this time her little companions joined 
her. Margaret closed the window, and listened with a 
pleased smile to their merry little voices as they died 
away in the distance : she was soon joined by her 
father and brother, and they began their morning 
meal ; the boy talking and laughing gayly in his wild 
and joyous manner, which Margaret kept encouraging ; 
while Ford sat by gloomily and sadly, but occasionally 
giving a beaming look of love to his daughter. The . 
moment breakfast was over, Walter prepared to go 
^ut. 
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" Where are you going, boy ? " asked his father. 

" To Hugh Ripley's, and then to see my friends." 

The boy went out. Margaret took her work, her 
father began to write, and there was a long, unbroken 
silence. It was disturbed at length by a low knock at 
the door, which made the blood rush to Margaret's 
face ; and, hastily arranging her hair, she opened the 
door and admitted Hugh Ripley. She started when 
she saw him. Why ? Because a change was in his 
face, which she could not account for : he weis pale, 
deadly pale ; but there was in every line of his coun- 
tenance a loftiness she had never before witnessed ; a 
radiance in his eyes, which gave to. them an expression 
they had before wanted ; the light of hope beamed in 
them now. He did not speak to Margaret, only warm- 
ly shook her by the hand ; and, advancing to Ford, 
wished him kindly " many happy years." 

" Ah ! my friend, had your wishes power, they 
would bring me what I never knew. You will dine 
with us to-day ? " 

" I shall be very happy. I have been very foolish 
this morning," he continued, half turning to Margaret, 
** positively fainting away." 

O, how his heart beat, as Margaret laid her hand on 
his arm in the impulse of the moment, and looked 
anxiously in his face ! 

*^ I am better now," he said, with a tenderness he 
had never before ventured to assume, " much better, 
and shall do justice to your hospitality to-day." 

She hastily withdrew her hand, and murmuring 
something about dining at three, and going to find 
Walter, hurried out of the room. 
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"Then I will be here punctually at three,'' said 
Hugh to Ford. 

" Do ! do I " he answered ; " you may never dine 
with me again.'' 

" On another New Year's day, sir ? No, perhaps 
not; God knows where this time twelvemonth may 
find us." 

" Nor this time twelve hours," said Ford. 

" True, sir, true ; that is a very proper reflection, 
but not one to indulge in gloomily : wherever it finds 
us, so that our lamps are trimmed, it cannot much 
signify." 

** The only happy moment, my friend, is when our 
lamps are put out, depend on it." 

" O, do not say so, sir I Perhaps I might have 
agreed with you yesterday ; but to-day I am an altered 
man. I have learnt a lesson. I will tell you all about 
it after dinner." 

" Tell me now," said the old man, more eagerly 
than he ever spoke ; " tell me now ; I would gladly 
know what could make any one wish to live. What is 
life but one long, yearning wish, one long, hopeless 
struggle for happiness which we know we shall never 
obtain ; even pleasure exists but in anticipation. From 
our earliest childhood we cry for a toy, which, when 
once in our possession, becomes instantly valueless, 
and so on through life and unto death." 

" O, come, sir ; life is not quite such a desert. 
There are some roses, so sweet that we do not heed 
their thorns. Love, which makes of Earth a Heaven, 
brightens the saddest home, lightens the heaviest heart. 
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Surely once to experience the happy knowledge that 
we are loved must be worth living for ! " 

" Hugh Ripley," said the old man, in a strange and 
almost unearthly sound, " I know not what that is ; I 
have never been loved in my long life. My long, 
weary life has passed on without one gleam of such 
happiness as you speak of. It has been a weary life, 
and I am very tired of it ; no one will miss me, and 
the grave is a quiet place." 

Hugh was astonished at the tone of melancholy in 
which the old man spoke. Though always gloomy 
and austere, there was more of sad feeling in his man- 
ner than usual, and he knew not exactly how to reply 
to him. There was an awkward silence ; and then 
Hugh saying he had 'some business, and promising to 
be punctual at dinner, departed. 

In half an hour more, Walter returned with his 
basket laden with presents ; but not as usual did his 
bright, cheerful voice summon his sister to view his 
treasures. He placed his basket down in a corner, 
and, flinging himself on the floor beside it, took out one 
thing at a time, looked at each separately, and then list- 
lessly stretched himself out at full length, and threw 
his arms over his head, as was his wont to sleep. His 
father was not in the room, nor his sister ; but she had 
heard the step for which she always listened so anxious- 
ly, and then she came to him directly. 

" Tired, dear Walter ? Where are your presents ? " 
He rose and pointed to them. 

" They are pretty," he said ; " but Walter saw 
the goblins coming home, Margaret, and no fairies." 

" O, nonsense ! Walter was tired coming home ; 
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tiiat was it. Do you know, Mary Lane, at the old 
fitrm, is going to be married ; and there will be such 
a gay wedding next Monday, and you and I will go 
early in the morning to the Nursery Ground, and get 
such a large nosegay for her, for the children are 
going to strew the path with flowers. And we will 
help them, will we not ? " 

The boy sprang from the ground with all his cheer- 
fulness restored. 

" O, that we will I When is Monday ? how long ? " 
" Four days." 
** Days," he repeated. 

** Yes, love ; darkness and light four times." 
" O, yes, I know ; then we will get lovely flowers. 
But, Margaret, how can we? Jack Frost keeps all 
the flowers, old gardener says, till the hot sun burns 
him and makes him let them go. How can we have 
them?" 

*' O, we shall have some. Jack Frost lends us his 
until he gives up ours. He is very kind ; and his are 
pretty flowers too, Walter," she said, with such a 
sunny smile, that Jack Frost himself might have melted 
at it. **Now I must help Hetty to-day to lay the 
cloth; it must all be very nice, because it is New 
Year's day." 

Any one but simple Walter might have assigned 
another reason for Margaret's particularity; at any 
rate, she did lay the cloth very nicely, and placed the 
Christmas roses and evergreens, which formed Walter's 
bouquet, in a vase, in the centre of the table. But 
while she was thus busily and cheerfully employed, 
poor Walter seemed restless and unhappy— ^a most 
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unusual occurrence for him, and which somewhat 
worried Margaret. She looked at the clock ; it wanted 
nearly an hour to dinner, she had been so anxious to 
lay the cloth. There was time to take Walter out for 
a little walk with her; it would be a change, and 
amuse him. She proposed it, and he assented gladly ; 
for he was so restless, that any movement was agree- 
able to him. 

They were soon on their way down the village, this 
loving couple, Margaret talking to him so gently, so 
gayly, trying to divert his mind ; but still he seemed 
restless, and more wild and flighty than usual, till Mar- 
garet herself grew nervous, and began to feel a strange 
presentiment of commg evil. 

They had taken no decided route; but, oddly 
enough, they found themselves passing Hugh Eip- 
ley's cottage. Mrs. Hopwood was standing at the 
door. 

" Ah I many happy new years to you, young folks," 
she said. " How are you, young gentleman ? " 

" He is very well, thank you, Mrs. Hopwood. And 
you ? " asked Margaret. 

" O, I am as well as 1 can expect to be. You know 
I ain't quite so young as I was ; I've flying pains like 
all over me with the cold weather ; but there, that'll 
all go off; all go off, my dear. I was looking out for 
Sweetman, to order a bottle of elder wine against my 
young gentleman comes home to-night. He ain't 
over and above well. I don't think he takes victuals 
enough ; and so I am just going to coddle him up a 
bit. Why, he fainted away this morning. I heard 
such a bump overhead, it woke me. I sat up in bed 
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and listened ; and then it come over me, well, perhaps 
something's the matter with Mr. Ripley. So I got up 
and went up stairs, and there he lay in a dead faint ; 
but I soon brought him round, and he went out in sucH 
spirits I scarcely knew him." 

^^ He dines with us to-day ,'' said Margaret, somewhat 
confusedly. 

^I know that. Don't let him stay too late, for I 
shall have him ill again.'' 

" No," said Margaret, softly. 

** Look, Margaret, kxrfc ! " said Walter; "I see the 
^ries, numbers and numbers, going into the wood! 
I must go after them; they beckon nie. Look!" 
And, staying for no reply, he flew off in the direction 
of the wood, the entrance of which could be distinctly 
seen from Mrs. Hopwood's cottage. 

" Poor boy ! " said Mrs. Hopwood, compassionately ; 
** he's a great charge to you, ain't he ? " 

"A very dear one, Mrs. Hopwood. I know not 
what I should do without him." 

" Ah ! you're a good gal, a very good gal ; there's 
many a one would be forever a grumbling at the 
trouble and the dulness of a home like yours." 

" Perhaps I should, if I found it dull and trouble- 
some. It is a little dull sometimes, when Walter, dear 
Walter is out ; but he is never troublesome — so happy 
tempered, so affectionate ! " 

" Ah ! poor child ; it's a heavy affliction, certamly. 
Now, do you never go after him when he runs away 
from you like this ? " 

" No, never ; it would worry him ; and I know he 
will not go far from home, and I wish him to feel he 
11 
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can take care of himself ; so I carefully avoid showing 
any anxiety about him/' 

" Ah, true ! There's Sweetman ! I must run after 
him. Good-by, my dear." And Mrs, Hopwood hur- 
ried away. 

Margaret walked on to the entrance of the wood, 
and looked up its long vistas of tall, leafless trees, to 
see if Walter were in sight. But no ; he had wandered 
on farther among its tangled brushwood, and so she 
turned away, and walked on, thinking he might return 
when she passed again, and they could go home to 
dinner together. Home to dinner I How incessantly 
that dinner haunted her ! and how she hoped Hetty 
would cook it beautifully, better than ever ; and pic- 
tured to herself the neatness of the room, the nice 
appointments of the dinner, and wondered if it would 
be remarked ; if he liked neatness, and was particular ; 
and whether it would strike him, that she, who could 
keep her father's house so well, would make a good 
wife. And then her thoughts wandered on, and she 
could see a cottage home, with a neat garden filled 
with flowers, and a room so comfortably furnished, 
and two occupants therein, — one a fair being her 
mirror told her was very lovely, and another, who, her 
heart told her, was dearer to her than all besides on 
earth, dearer even than her poor simple brother. Yes f 
her thoughts were full of such happy visions, and long 
she indulged them, and went so far as to make con- 
versations between herself and another, such as she 
thought would take place this very day after dinner by 
the firelight; that delicious, dreamy light, by which 
she had often become lost in thought, as now, with the 
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iaoments flying by unheeded. Moralists may call such 
reveries unprofitable, and bid the young beware of 
them, for that they are but a milder term for idleness ; 
but are they not some of the happiest moments of our 
lives ? Does reality ever appear like those highly- 
colored pictures young hearts draw of the future ? — 
and if they are never realized, still it is something to 
be happy even in thought. 

• Margaret found herself at her own home sooner than 
she expected. She stopped for a moment to look up 
the village for Walter; but not seeing him, she tapped 
gently at the door. It was opened by Hugh Ripley. 

"O, Mr. Ripley! am I late?" she said, blushing 
brightly at his unexpected appearance. 

" No ; I am early, fortunately." 

She entered the cottage, removed her bonnet, and 
fondled the cat before either of them spoke again. 

" Margaret," he said at length, (he had never called 
her so before,) "your father is not very well, — lying 
down a little before dinner." 

Margaret looked up alarmed ; there was something 
in the tone of his voice unusual : and her father not 
well ; she had never in her life heard him complain. 

** 111," she said. " My father I He was quite well 
when I went out ; I have not been gone an hour." 

*' O, he's better now ; don't be alarmed. I came in 
at a fortunate moment, and now I have induced him to 
lie down until dinner." 

" Shall I go to him ? " she asked, still wonderingly. 

" No, no ; he is better <juiet. Has anything oc- 
curred particularly to distress him this morning ? " 

"No, Mr. Ripley, not that I am aware of: you 
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terrify me ; you are not telling me all the truth. O, I 
felt something would go wrong to-day ! ^^ And she 
laid her hand on his arm, and looked with trembling 
earnestness in his face. 

Hugh felt almost inclined to be cruel — to pause ere 
he quieted her fears ; it was so delightful to have her 
sweet eyes gazing on him <-<- to feel she was looking to 
him for comfort ! But he was not selfish ; and, ven- 
turing to lay his hand soothingly on her small, trem- 
bling one, he said, — 

" All is well now, I assure you ; your father was 
alone, and had a fit of very deep depression, which 
might have terminated seriously had not I entered 
opportunely. We had a long, grave conversation; 
and aflerwards, being somewhat agitated, I recom- 
mended the quiet of his own room, and soon he will 
be quite himself." 

But a dim perception of the truth seemed to have 
reached Margaret, as with a startled gaze she continued 
to fix her eyes on Hugh's face : she felt he had saved 
them from some weighty sorrow, and thanked him 
cordially, asking no more questions, from an instinctive 
feeling that he had told her all it needed she should 
know. And as those fervent words of gratitude fell 
from her lips in those clear, low accents, so dear to 
him, the grand mystery of why he lived was solved, 
and he blessed Heaven he had lived for this. He was 
not useless ; why had he dared to think so ? *' Shall 
the thing formed say to him who formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus ? " 

Hugh Ripley had learned a lesson he never more 
forgot. A long while he and his companion talked 
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together ; and he told her how her father had said his 
life was burdensome to him, from the knowledge, or, 
rather, the impression that he was unloved, uncared 
for; that his wife had been forced into a marriage 
with him by her parents, and had never loved him ; 
&at his children had loved her, not him. And then 
he went on to tell her of her father's passionate love 
for her, of which, until that moment, Margaret had 
been unconscious ; and how he had longed to see 
some return of it from her, but that he found duty, and 
DOt love. 

**I never knew this, Mr. Ripley," said Margaret, 
with the tears filling. " I never knew all this, indeed ; 
i have had so great a charge in my poor brother, I 
have been blind to all else. My father has always 
been to me cold and reserved ; there has always 
fleemed between us an icy chain — " 

** Which a few sweet, loving words from you would 
have had power to melt," answered Hugh. " He says 
that, often and often, he would have given all he pos- 
sessed for one of those words of tenderness you were 
lavishing on Walter; that often and often he has 
spoken angrily to the boy, in jealousy of him, as he 
has watched you pillowing his head on your bosom^, 
fondly stroking his hair, and showering kisses on his 
fece." 

Margaret blushed vividly, and answered in a low 
voice, " Walter has so much need of love and pity. 
But I am so grateful to you^^ she continued, '^ for 
telling me this ! Indeed, I do love my father, and am 
glad, O, so glad that he loves me ! He shall never 
have cause to be jealous of Walter again»** 
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As she spoke, the inner room door opened, and her 
father entered. She flew from her seat, and, rushing to 
him, flung her arms ahout him, and raising her flushed 
and tearful face to his, said, — 

" Father, dear, dear father, you have been ill, and 
your Margaret away from you ; but you are better 
now, are you not ? " 

The old man c5ouId not answer. For the first time 
since her unconscious babyhood, he pressed his darling 
to his heart, and his tears glistened amongst her glossy 
hair. For a few moments emotion impeded speech, 
and, when released from that fond embrace, Margaret 
turned again to thank Hugh for all the good he had 
done : he was gone. With all the refined delicacy of 
his nature, he had felt that but one eye should be the 
witness of such an interview. He soon returned, how- 
ever, bringing with him Walter, quite restored to his 
accustomed cheerfulness, for he had seen such num- 
bers of fairies running up and down the " sun's lad- 
ders," as he termed the rays which shot through the 
trees. 

And Walter was the greatest talker at the dinner to 
which they now sat down, for the hearts of the others 
were too full for words, and Margaret's day-dream 
was unfulfilled ; for Hugh left early, and they were 
still only friends. Had she known his thoughts, her 
heart, that night, would have been lighter. When 
Walter was gone to bed, her father, throwing his arm 
round her, kissed her affectionately, and said ho had 
something curious to tell her, that she must hear before 
she went to rest ; and he then recounted the history of 
Hugh's fairy dream* 
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" It is curious, Margery, dear ; is it not ? " he said, 
afler he had finished his narration. 

^^ He is going to send the pattern in to-morrow, and 
on Saturday the prize will be given. I hope sincerely 
he will gain it ; he richly deserves it ; and I, Heaven 
knows, ought to wish him well, and you, too, my 
poor child ; he has rendered us a service to-day, in- 
deed.^^ And, once more kissing her fondly, he sent 
her to her own room in the greatest excitement and 
astonishment at all she had heard. 

Margaret counted the days until Saturday ; and how 
anxious and disappointed she felt when it came at last, 
and the shades of evening began to fall, and Hugh had 
never been to tell them if he were successful ! How 
very troublesome everything was that she had to do ! 
How unusually fidgety her father was ; how tiresome 
poor Walter! She almost spoke crossly to him, at 
last ; and finally, unable longer to remain in the house, 
she coaxed him to come out, and of course turned her 
steps towards the factory, where the prizes were to be 
distributed. The moment, however, she could see it, 
and her eyes, which had been strained to obtain a 
glimpse of it, caught sight of a figure coming out, she 
turned rapidly round, and, bidding Walter try to over- 
take her, ran off quickly in the opposite direction. But 
she was soon out of breath ; and Walter ran on before 
her, and left her far behind, whilst she leaned against 
a gate to rest, through which a path led a nearer way 
to the factory. 

Still, with her eyes gazing up the road by which she 
fimcied Hugh would come, and her thoughts wander- 
ing as they were wont, Margaret stood, when a voice 
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behind her pronounced her name. She started, and, 
turning with a flushed face, she saw Hugh Ripley. 
He jumped oyer the gate, and Margaret stammered out 
something about its being '^ very cold ; ^* but simple as 
the words were, and indifferent as the tone was she 
attempted to assume, there was something to Hugh 
Bipley unmistakable in her manner, and in a low 
Toice he said, — 

'^ Margaret, I know you will be glad to hear that I 
have been successful ; the prize is mine ; ^' and he 
held up a leather bag containing the money. Thrown 
off her guard, she clasped her hands together, and lift- 
ing her eyes to his face, she said, — 

" O, indeed I am glad f I have been so very, very 
anxious, I was afraid to ask you.*^ 

The glance, the words were enough ; all doubts he 
might have had were gone. Men are ready enough to 
interpret words and looks in their favor when they are 
not meant, but it is a rare case if they mistake them 
when they are. The torrent of Hugh's long pent-up 
feeling now poured forth, and he told her of his cher- 
ished love, — of all his many doubts and fears, — of 
his dream, and how it had inspired him with hope ; 
and, as it had gained him one prize, how he had 
trusted it might secure him another. ^ But, alas ! dear 
Margaret, would my anticipations had been realized I 
I have gained the prize, it is true ; but the sum is too 
trifling to admit of any longer entertaining the daring 
hopes I had formed. I had hoped it might be sufficient 
to set me up in some business, and enable me to sup- 
port you as you have been accustomed to be. That 
hope is at an end, and I have only to recommence my 
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tedious occupation. I could not ai^ you, Mai^ret, to 
share such a pittance." 

Margaret murmured a reply^ inaudible to any but 
one listening as Hugh was, and rapturowly he an- 
swered her. But no matter what he said, or how he 
said it. Suffice it that, ere they reached home, both 
had forgotten that sorrow ever did or could exist ; that 
in this weary world there were such things as bitter 
partings, heartburnings, jealousies, and all the train of 
human ills and sins ; that clouds ever shadowed the 
glowing sunlight, or storms ruffled the serene sky ; 
nipping frosts and bitter winds blighted the blooming 
flowers; or, indeed, that any other beings trod the 
earth save Margaret Ford and Hugh Ripley. 

But they were awakened from this dream by their 
approach to the village, and the sight of Margaret's 
home, with Walter standing at the door; and then 
came a thousand nervous fears as to her father's con- 
sent, of which, until that moment, both had forgotten 
the necessity. 

" Why, dearest Margaret, your father told me he 
should ever consider himself my debtor for what he 
was pleased to call the service I rendered him. Let 
him pay me with this little hand ; and then, Margaret, 
dear Margaret! the obligation will be on my side. 
Let us go in and speak to him at once." 

Walter was leaning against the door-post, talking to 
himself, or to his friends the fairies, as he thought, 
when they came up to the house, and continued his 
conversation without heeding them ; but as Hetty 
opened the door, and they passed in, leaving it open 
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for him to follow, he burst into one of his wild, rioging 
laughs, and said, — 

"Hal ha! now I understand I Yes, yes; another 
gay wedding! Bring her flowers, fairies, heaps of 
flowers, for she is good — so good 1 and they must be 
flowers which never fade, and have no thorns ; not 
Jack Frost's cold, scentless ones, but warm, sunny 
flowers, that smell sweetly. Yes, she shall, you say. 
Thanks, thanks! And you must all, all come to the 
wedding ; and no one will see you but me. Ha ! ha ! 
that will be fun. I shall be so busy ! I must go and 
tell Whitelock ; must I not ? The church must be 
ready and clean, so clean ; no dust in it to soil your 
wings. Hush ! fly away ; I'm going now." 

And away went the boy, down the village, at a quick 
pace, and entered the churchyard. Near the church 
he found the man he sought digging a grave. White- 
lock was the sexton. 

** Whitelock, I want you," said the boy. 

^' Eh ? " answered the old man, looking up, and rest- 
ing on his spade. " O, it be you. Master Ford I " 

" Yes ! What are you doing ? " 

A question he had asked fiily times before, and 
which the old man was always puzzled to answer, re- 
membering Miss Margaret's injunction that nothing 
sad should be told him, and how carefully she had 
always kept him from the knowledge of death ; man- 
aging that some engrossing amusement at home should 
employ him when the somewhat unusual circumstance 
of a funeral occurred in the small village. So he 
hesitated a moment, and then, scratching his^ head| 
said, — 
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"Why, I he's digging a flower-bed, — and there 
aint no story there," he said to himself, — " for what 
can you call such a young thing as this but a little 
flower ? — Pm a going to transplant a flower, my boy, 
that got in a soil as wasnH suited to it ; and it will do 
a deal bietter where it's going to." 

" Flower ? O, yes ; and it will blow for Margaret' fl 
wedding I I've come to tell you you must clean the 
church ; the fairies are all coming, and it must be 
very clean." 

" Yes my boy, it shall be very clean. The fairies 
be coming, be they ? " 

No one heeded what poor Walter said, but answered 
him gently, and never contradicted him. 

"What are these gray stones for, Whitelock, so 
many of them ? " 

Again the old man scratched his head before he an- 
swered, and then said, — 

" Why, a great many people out of this village be 
gone into a far country, and their friends put up these 
stones to remind them of 'em, and of the day they 
went away. A beautiful country it is, my boy, where 
we shall all go, I hope. I'm expecting to go every 
day." 

" Don't go there till after the wedding, the gay wed* 
ding. What fun we shall have ! " 

" Ah I indeed. And who is to be the bridegroom ? " 

" O, I must not tell that ; Margaret will be angry* 
But you'll see, you'll see ; a brave wedding it will be; 
Good-by,. Whitelock ; have the church clean ; never 
mind about the flowers ; the fairies will bring them." 
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And, sauntering slowly out of the church, the hoy 
returned home. 

He found Margaret standing hy her father, one arm 
thrown ahout his neck, and the other pressed in Hugh 
Bipley's. They scarcely heeded his entrance, so en- 
grossed were they by their conversation. " And you 
would leave me, Margaret, now we have just begun to 
understand one another? ^ said the old man, with a 
melancholy smile. 

" Oh, sir ! " answered Hugh, " do not talk of leav- 
ing yet I cannot take my Margaret to my present 
home ; but I could not resist hearing, from her own 
lips, whether she would ever come to gladden a bet- 
ter." 

" Had she refused,'' said Ford, sighing, " you would 
have had no care to seek a better, I suppose ? " 

" O, yes, sir ; I am a changed man now. I used to 
think so, and, since my wonderful dream^ I have 
draught much and deeply ; I have felt that the thwart- 
ing of one's hopes here should, instead of causing a 
gloomy indifference, a useless despair, incite us to 
fresh exertions for the attainment of our hopes here- 
after ; that we have no right to bury our * one talent,' 
because it has failed to purchase what we, in our short- 
sightedness, call happiness ; but seek to increase its 
value tenfold, that it may purchase for us at last an 
eternal and perfect happiness. Dear Walter's fairies 
have, indeed, rendered me a service," he said, holding 
out his hand to the boy. 

" Have you seen them ? " said Walter, eagerly. 

**Yes, my boy! and look what they have given 
me." And he held up the purse of money. 



i 
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'*Ha! ha! Hurrah! Now, Margaret, don't you 
love the fairies ? " 

*' Indeed I do, Walter, almost as well as jou do.'' 

" Ha ! ha ! Won't there be a gay wedding ? Mary 
Jones's will be nothing to it." 

" Come with me, Walter ; I mean to speak to you," 
said Hugh. ^' I must go, dear Margaret ; but I may 
come again in the evening." 

" O, yes ! " she answered, her eyes sparkling with 
joy. " Take care of Walter, and don't keep him out 
too long, it is so cold." 

Cold as it was, she stood at the door watching them 
out of sight. At length her father begged her to close 
the door. 

** How strangely things come about, father I " she 
said, when she had done his bidding, and settled her- 
self close beside him. '^ Hugh's kindness to poor 
Walter, when he lost himself, has really and truly been 
the source of his present good fortune." 

" Securing your hand and heart, Margaret ? " 

" No, father," she answered, blushing and smiling, 
" getting the prize ; for if he had never known Walter, 
he would never have dreamed of fairies showing him 
a pattern ; now would he ? " 

'* Well, I am not prepared to say that ; I can only 
say I am glad of the prospect of leaving my daughter 
in such good hands. He is an excellent young man, 
Margaret." 

Margaret needed not this assurance ; she had thought 
so from their first interview, and each day her love 
and esteem increased for him. As they were now so 
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much together, she daily witnessed some fresh proof of 
his amiable disposition, his generous and noble heart. 

With his master Hugh had always been a favorite, 
and since his success he had been doubly kind to him ; 
and at length, without assigning any particular reason, 
had doubled his salary, so that now Hugh began seri- 
ously to talk of a pretty cottage, which was to let at 
the outskirts of the village, and, in short, to make any 
preparation for the gay wedding Walter had been so 
long expecting. 

But before the accomplishment of all this, he said 
he must go to Loudon ; and at this their first parting 
Margaret was very unhappy. She had never been in 
London, and to her it had an awful sound ; but half her 
fears she would not express to him, for it was like 
doubting him. He would not forget her, she was sure ; 
and yet she saw him depart with a very heavy heart 
and tearful eye. Her father, too, was ill that night. 
The wind blew in cold and heavy gusts, and poor 
Margaret could scarcely assume a cheerfulness before 
Walter, and was glad when, in the refuge of her own 
room, she could weep unrestrainedly. 

The only thing now was, to look forward to his let- 
ters. Her father was growing worse ; and Margaret 
longed for Hugh's return, for she felt frightened and 
helpless. 

We will transport ourselves now, as Margaret would 
fain have done, to his side, and shall find him in a 
small house in Dean Street, Soho, of miserable exte- 
rior, and giving an excellent notion of its inhabitants. 
She — for it was a woman — was seated by a small 
table, at work mending a gown which a maid of all 
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work would have scorned to wear ; the carpet which 
covered the room was threadbare ; there were no cur- 
tains to the window, save across the lower a strip of 
what was meant to be white muslin, but upon which 
rested the dust of ages. There was a handful of fire 
in the grate, made of coke, and a saucepan on the hob, 
making strenuous exertions to boil — a feat which 
seemed with such a fire a moral impossibility. 

Hugh was standing before her, his arm resting on 
the mantel-piece, his face looking flushed and excited. 

" But, mother, hear me once more. I have at last, 
thank God ! become successful ; and if you still deny 
the possession of the income I felt assured you en- 
joyed, share mine, and do not, I implore you, continue 
to live in a manner so unbefitting my father's wife, 
and, I should imagine, so painful to yourself." 

Mrs. Ripley looked up from her work for the first 
time. 

" Share yours ! Can you help me ? " she asked. 
*' Have you got money ? " 

" Yes mother, I have at last established myself in 
the world, and find my exertions enable me to secure 
quite sufficient at least to make you more comfortable 
than you appear at present." 

A strange expression passed over the rigid features 
of his mother, and she said, — 

" Did you come to London solely to see after me ? 
You were not wont to be so very affectionate. It is 
many years since we met." 

" It is, mother ; those years have been spent in long 
and arduous struggles for subsistence. I knew, or 
rather I thought, you needed not my aid. I could not 
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live dependent on you ; but now I find you in apparent 
want, ill, as you say you are, and, as you look, alone 
and unfriended. You are my mother," he continued, 
with a slight tinge of bitterness in his tone, for he felt 
her conduct had been little like one, '^ and I offer you 
the shelter of a home I have at length secured for my- 
self, and the protection of a son." 

While he spoke, she rivetted her small, black eyes 
upon him, and again demanded, ^^Did he come to 
London purposely to seek her out and make this offer." 
He paused a moment, and a look of pain passed over 
his face, and he answered, — 

^' I came to seek you out, with what purpose it mat- 
ters not now. I did not expect to find you thus. Do 
you accept my offer ? " 

** Of course I do, Hugh. I shall be very glad to be 
helped, I am sure ; I have no money. I tell you, the 
rent of this house is very heavy. I thought of letting 
the upper part ; but then I must have bought the furni- 
ture. You know, Hugh, your father had nothing to 
leave ; his property died with him. There is nothing 
but the small, very small property J brought your 
father, for me to exist upon." 

" Well, mother," said Hugh, with a heavy sigh, 
^' we will say no more about it ; it is settled. I have to 
see a man on business to-morrow, and then I will make 
any arrangement you like." 

*Vl had better go back with you into the country. I 
like the country ; but every one says London 's the 
cheapest place in the world, so I staid here." 

" No, no, mother," he answered, eagerly, " we will 
live here. Let the upper part of the house, as you 
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proposed ; I will have it furnished. My occupation 
can be as well carried on here as in the country. I 
am tired," he said, abruptly ; " can I sleep here to- 
night?" 

*' Yes," there's a bed-room for you ; but we've noth- 
ing in the house except that drop of broth." 

** O, I am not hungry, mother," he answered impa- 
tiently ; '* I only want rest. I'll go to the hotel for 
something I left there, and come back." 

" You'll be sure to come back ? " she asked, eagerly. 

*♦ O, yes," he answered, " sure ! " 

And he was soon back, and to his surprise he found 
something like a decent meal prepared for him, and 
the room looking somewhat more cheerful ; for the 
shutters were closed, the candle lighted, and she actu- 
ally held out her hand to him as though she was 
pleased to see him. He went to his room early — the 
wretched room where he was to sleep ; but he noticed 
not its desolate appearance, but, flinging himself on 
the one chair it contained, exclaimed aloud, — 

*' Again every light of hope extinguished after this 
loog struggle, with happiness in my grasp. O Mar- 
garet ! my darling Margaret ! this is hard to bear. 
Even were my means sufficient, could I ask her to 
share a home with my mother ? No, no ! my dream is 
over ; we had better go on waiting and hoping, than 
subject her to the repeated annoyances which would 
be the inevitable effect of such an arrangement. And 
bow to tell her ? What will she say to me ? Will 
she credit the story ? I must not see her, or my 
resolution would fail. Well, I have done right; at 
12 
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least I have acted with that intention. I shall be helped 
to bear the trial, and good will come of it, I feel.^' 

So poor Hugh sat down before the rickety little table 
in his room, and wrote to Margaret. 

He had not told her his reasons for coming to Lon- 
don, for he had never anticipated such a termination to 
his visit. He had considered, on reflection, that he 
had not behaved quite well to his mother ; and at this 
important epoch of his life, — about to marry, and 
with such brightened prospects, — he felt he ought to 
go and see her, hold out the hand of reconciliation, 
and bid h3r consider herself a welcome guest at his 
new home. But, to find her thus poor and friendless, 
he had never dreamed of ; and though he believed her 
apparent penury originated in her miserly disposition^ 
his warm and generous heart would not allow him to 
abandon her ; and, as his means would not permit him 
to secure both, he chose between her happiness and 
his own, and nobly and unselfishly decided for hers. 
He could not, therefore, avoid feeling that Margaret 
might scarcely credit his story, so perfectly unpre- 
pared as she was for any such changes in his plans ; 
and he wrote several letters to her, during that long 
night, ere he could determine on one to send her. At 
length he satisfied himself ; for, banishing all his own 
despondency, he wrote to her, cheerfully bidding her 
hope for brighter days, and in the meanwhile to trust 
him and to love him. He told her that during his 
short sojourn in town, he had heard everywhere of his 
chintz, and of the enormous sale it had, which, he 
thought, must be the reason of his increase of salary ; 
that this encouraged him to future efforts ; and that. 
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for her dear sake, no toil should he spared. It was a 
great effort to him to write thus hopefully, for it was 
far from what he felt ; and, his painful task ended, he 
flung himself on his bed to rest, but not to sleep. 

The next day worked great changes beneath Mrs, 
Ripley ^s roof. Hugh felt active occupation was the 
only chance of escape from the misery of thought, and 
busied himself in making the house more comfortable ; 
and, as she had not to pay for it, Mrs. Ripley was 
well content to enjoy the improved state of affairs ; 
while the one poor, half-starved servant poured bless- 
ings on the good young man who had worked such a 
happy change. Poor thing ! she, with her dirty, hag- 
gard face and squalid figure, was a heroine in her way ; 
for she had clung to her hard mistress for many years, 
standing by her because all else forsook her, losing 
the countenance of all her friends because she would 
stay in such a place, her only answer, " What would 
she do if I left her, poor creature ? No one else could 
stay with her ; I've got used to her." And now her 
reward was come, and tears of joy actually coursed 
each other down her withered cheeks as she watched 
the improvement in the house. And Hugh had a nar- 
row escape of these long arms being flung about his 
neck, when he placed in her hand a small sum to be 
expended on her own person. In a week's time no 
one would have recognized the inmates of that once 
dreary looking house. And Hugh contemplated with 
real satisfaction his good work. Poor fellow ! he 
needed some payment for his self-denial ; more es- 
pecially as the days went by and no letter from Mar- 
garet Hugh was very proud ; and feeling himself 
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that Margaret ought to have appreciated his sacrifice, 
and endeavored to console him by the assurance of 
her approbation, he was hurt and somewhat angry at 
her silence ; and when he felt inclined to write again, 
his pride interfered, and so the time went on. 

And what of Margaret ? Had she so soon forgotten 
the love which she had once so valued ? or, loving still, 
could she doubt ? 

No ; Margaret's trial was as heavy and hard to bear 
as his. 

On the receipt of Hugh's letter, her father, whose 
illness and feebleness seemed daily increasing, was 
angry and excited, more than Mai^aret had ever seen 
him ; and as she sat with the open letter in her hand, 
and the tears coursing each other down her cheeks, 
he sternly forbade her replying to him, or indeed ever 
writing to him again. 

"He felt how it would be," he said, "when he 
went to London. It was a paltry subterfuge. No 
man, who had really loved her, would have resigned 
his happiness and destroyed hers for such overstrained 
notions of duty." 

" But, father," remonstrated the weeping girl, " it 
is only for a time ; he cannot now support us both ; 
but eventually " 

" Don't talk to me, child. I have learnt by experi- 
ence how to believe such got-up stories. No, no ; 
think of him no more, Margaret ; he is not worthy of 
you, — speak of him no more." 

*' Think of him no more ! " Ay, how much easier 
said than done ! But she could cease to speak of him. 
No more did that still treasured name pass her lips« 
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One evening they were sitting together, Margaret 
and the old man, in the twilight : he had heen very ill 
all day, and very weak. She held his hand, and her 
sad, tearful eye was raised to that heaven to which she 
was always appealing for consolation and support. 

" Margaret," at length he said, breaking a long 
pause, ^^ it is not because people offend us that we must 
be ungrateful to them. I have not forgotten New Year's 
day, nor the fact that Hugh Ripley " (poor Margaret, 
how she started at the forbidden name I) " then saved 
me from the commission of a great sin ; and now that, 
with time for reflection and repentance, I am being led 
gently away, I thank and bless him for the deed. I 
believe he was inspired, for he spoke well and wisely ; 
he destroyed, with the few words he said, all the 
arguments I had heaped up in favor of the mad act I 
was about to commit, and all the awful presumption 
of which I should have been guilty. I felt forcibly ; 
for this I thank him. I hope the remaining time so 
mercifully spared me 1 have not wasted. Now, Mar- 
gery, dear child, should you ever hear or see anything 
of this young man, — and I have judged him harshly, 
— you must tell him to the last I was grateful for this 
one act ; but for my child's happiness, I could not do 
other than I have done. And let me, my girl, now I am 
on the subject, point out to you that my opinion of him is 
carried out by his silence : would he have borne yours 
■ so patiently, if he did not wish to be rid of you ? I 
trust you have too much honest pride to seek him 
now." 

She could not speak — poor Margaret ! — or she 
could have asked her father if it was grateful thus to 
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doubt one on whom no reproach had ever before 
rested ; if gratitude should not have made him sacrifice 
every proud, rebellious feeling, and alone cherish that 
holy one, " which thinketh no evil." But she spoke 
not then ; and the morrow was too late. 

Months elapsed ; and one bright day in June, when 
Hugh had not been home since morning, Sarah told 
him, when she let him in, a boy was with his mother, 
who asked for him, and was waiting to see him. He 
opened the parlor door, and there, looking pale and 
weary, covered with dust, and with a large bunch of 
dead flowers in his bosom, sat Walter ; in his hand he 
held his dusty hat trimmed with black crape. 

Margaret's long silence struck to Hugh's heart bitter 
cold ; still he could not speak, as the boy, with a cry 
of joy, sprang forward to meet him. Tears were 
glistening in his mother's eyes, but Hugh noticed it 
not, as she rose, and, in a gentle, tremulous voice, 
said, — 

" Hugh, my dear boy, I will leave you alone with 
your friend ; though with a darkened understanding 
himself, poor lad, he has enlightened mine.'^ And 
she walked slowly out of the room. 

Hugh heeded not his mother's words, but gasped 
forth, « Margaret." 

^' O, she's quite well," said Walter. 

« Thank God ! But this " and Hugh pointed 

to the boy's hat. 

" Dusty, yes, isn't it ? and I'm afraid it's spoilt this 
new stuff Margaret put round it." 

" My father, you know, has gone a long journey, and 
she said I must wear this till he comes back." 
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Hugh understood it all now ; the old man was dead ; 
he must say no more to him on the subject. And he 
saw, too, the boy was weary, and asked him kindly if 
he would not take some refreshment. 
" I do not know ; but I'm tired." 
"Yes, my boy, you must have something; I will 
order it. And now, tell me, how did you get here ? '* 
" Well, I do not know ; the fairies brought me, I 
think. But I have been a long, long while coming. 
These flowers little Lucy gave me the day I came 
away; and now see how faded they are ! poor flowers ! 
But they'll blow again in the spring, will they not ? " 

" O, yes, yes, dear ! But tell me how you came : 
think you, did Margaret send you ? " asked Hugh, as 
he saw by the manner the boy gazed at the flowers 
that his attention was diverted from the subject. 

" Margaret, eh ! no, she doesn't know I'm come. 
But I knew why she sobbed and cried all the long 
night ; I heard her when she thought I slept ; and the 
fairies told me it was for you. They whispered, 
' Follow him, follow him I ' and so I came. A strange 
place, — such noise, — she came a long way with 
me." 
" She ! Who ? Margaret ? " said Hugh, eagerly. 
" No, no ; one of the fairies. She changed herself 
to a butterfly," he whispered, " and flew on before me, 
guiding me all the way." 

" But have you walked, Walter, — walked all this 
distance ? " 

" Yes, Margaret told me the name of the place you 
lived in ; and I said it over and over again, that I might 
remember it. And I asked people, when I canoe to 
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houses, if it was Dean Street, Soho, and if Hugh Rip- 
ley lived there. Some of them laughed, and gave me 
food, and told me to go home ; but Margaret was cry- 
ing for you, so Walter went on. I'd often wished 1 
knew how to please her, for she is so good to me ; and 
when Pve brought her flowers, she's looked pleased. 
How will she look when I bring you ? Ha I ha ! " and 
he laughed one of his wild laughs. 

" But, Walter, you have not told me how you found 
me at last. You say you walked along the London 
road till you came to houses, and then you asked your 
way, and they told you to go home. How came you 
to come on, then, all this distance ? " 

" I don't know ; I followed the fairy. She went on ; 
she never turned ; and I knew she would lead me right 
at last. It was a long, long way ; sometimes I slept 
under the trees, sometimes in streets, and then I came 
to a place all houses, no trees, and I knew that was 
like where you lived ; and I asked again if you lodged 
there, — if it was — I've forgotten now." 

" Dean Street, Soho," prompted Hugh. 

" Yes ; and they told me a little further on. I was 
very tired, and my feet was very sore. But on I went, 
and I met an old man, and he stopped me to know 
what I wanted, and he brought me here. O, how glad 
I was when they said yes, this time ! And I have 
found you at last ! O, I'm always such a lucky boy ! 
Margery will smile again ; come back now ! " And 
springing from his seat, he seized Hugh's arm. 

Deeply affected by this recital, Hugh, unable to 
speak, shook him warmly by the hand. His simple 
devotion to his sister, evident by this long and weary 
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journey in her behalf, would never be foi^otten by 
him, whose love for Margaret could alone exceed her 
brother's. 

Hugh's reply was interrupted by the entrance of 
Sarah with a tray of refreshments for Walter, which, 
in answer to Hugh's astonished gaze, she said her 
mistress ordered, and that she — Mrs. Ripley — wished 
to speak to him for a few moments in her own room. 
Bidding Sarah remain with Walter, and persuade him 
to take the sustenance which his weariness rendered 
BO necessary, Hugh went to his mother. She had 
been evidently weeping, and at this unusual proof of 
feeling, Hugh's astonishment was great ; but, before he 
could inquire its cause, she spoke : — 

" Hugh, my dear, good son ! how can I thank you ? 
What a lesson you have taught me ! I have learnt 
from that poor boy the sacrifice you have made for 
me ; and I will not, must not, be behindhand in gene- 
rosity. Go, I beseech you, at once to that poor girl ; 
marry her, Hugh, as you had meant to do ; bring her 
here, until you find her a more fitting home. She 
shall receive a mother's welcome, and you, my boy, a 
mother's blessing. No words, no excuses," she said, 
interrupting him as he was about to reply ; " you have 
no faith, perhaps, in sudden reformation. Let me tell 
you, it has not been sudden : since you first sought me 
out, and so generously spent your hardly-earned money 
in my behalf, I awoke to the sense of the miserable 
existence I had been passing, and envied you the hap- 
piness you must feel in thus bestowing it on others — 
I little thought at what a sacrifice ; and now I will not 
keep you a moment longer from your own happiness. 
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Gro back with this poor child ; and when we meet again 
let it be with your wife. Don't be alarmed ; we shall 
find enough for us all. Go, my boy, go ! " She 
wrung his hand warmly ; would hear no words ; and 
in another half hour Hugh and Walter were on their 
way back. 

The large, red, harvest moon was, in its undisturbed 
and tranquil beauty, gazing down on a scene of anxiety 
and confusion, for the whole village was up and 
searching for the missing Walter. For some hours 
Margaret had imagined he had only gone on one of 
his long wanderings, and, till late in the evening, did 
not become anxious ; for, poor girl ! there was a feel- 
ing of such utter desolation at her heart, that she bore 
everything with a passive indifference, from which she 
felt it impossible to rouse herself. But, as the night 
came on, she grew painfully anxious ; and the neigh- 
bors, who all loved Walter, went out in numbers to 
search for him, but in vain. 

That night, and the whole of the next day and night, 
they ceased not their search, until Margaret's agony of 
terror rendered her so ill that she could not pursue it 
further ; and Mrs. Hopwood who had been very kind 
to her, sat up with her the whole night. Early in the 
morning, she left to arrange her own house ; and Mar- 
garet rose and sat by the window, to catch the first 
glimpse of him for whom she watched so anxiously. 

The horn of the stage-coach rang on the clear morn- 
ing air, stopping at the inn close by ; and then a voice, 
a joyous voice, singing a wild song, which made Mar- 
garet spring from the seat and fly to open the door. 
But her senses seemed to forsake her, as two figures 
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Stood before her ; and she remembered no more until 
warm and fervent words awoke her to consciousness ; 
and, opening her eyes, she found herself supported in 
the arms of Hugh Ripley, with her dear Walter stand- 
ing beside her. 

They had much to say, — much to explain on both 
sides, — and their long conversation ended of what 
had passed, they began to talk of arrangements for the 
future ; and it was settled they should all go at once 
to town ; Margaret remaining with Mrs. Ripley until 
her ternn of mourning for her poor father was ended ; 
that, in the meanwhile, Hugh should stay in the 
Woodcote house, which, having been Ford's own 
property, was left to his daughter, and where, of 
course, they would eventually return and reside. 
And Margaret would now have been perfectly happy, 
but for the painful recollection that her father had died 
with a bad impression of Hugh. As he was insen- 
sible for many days before he died, Margaret never 
hecurd the sentence, the cruel sentence, revoked which 
forbade her writing to him. " And I could not, dear 
Hugh," she said, lifting her beautiful, tearful eyes to 
his face, " do that when he was gone which he ob- 
jected to whilst he lived ; could I, dear Hugh ? " 

" No, my darling ; but I was hardly used. How- 
ever, that is past now ; we have both suffered much ; 
but it will make us appreciate more than ever our 
coming happiness ; and shall we not, more than ever, 
love our dear Walter, who has done so much for us 
both > But for him, Margaret, we might never have 
met again." 
" I cannot love him more ; but I shall never forget 
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what he has done,'^ said Margaret. ^^ His simple act 
of love for me destroyed the wall of pride you had 
built up between us, Hugh ; and I have, indeed, good 
need to bless and thank him/' 

It is New Year's eve again; a twelvemonth has 
rolled away since Hugh sat so moodily, so hopelessly 
in his lodging. Where shall we find him now? 
There is a bright, a very bright light in that cottage 
near the church, once inhabited by old Ford : we 
will look for him there. There had need be a bright 
light ; for what a log of wood was blazing and crack- 
ling on those old dogs ! It throws a ruddy glow on 
the faces of the inmates of the room. Is he there ? 
Yes, standing with one arm thrown round his young 
wife, the other raised in the attitude of commanding 
silence. On the ground, his head on his sister's lap, 
twining his hat with holly, is Walter; and on the 
other side of the fire a lady sits, with her work in her 
hand — not working at that moment, but listening, as 
the others are. 

On the still night air comes the booming sound of 
the church clock, striking midnight. At the last stroke 
the chimes burst forth. 

" God bless you, my gentle Margaret, and send you 
many happy years ! And Grod be thanked that, as my 
wife, I may thus clasp you to my heart, and breathe 
this earnest prayer, which, last year, I uttered so 
hopelessly." 

** When you have done kissing Margaret, ray son, I 
should like to kiss you," said Mrs. Ripley, " and tell 
you," she continued, her eyes filling with tears, as 
Hugh moved from his wife, and put his arm ajffec- 
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tionately round his mother, " how I thank you for all 
you have done for me; how I contrast this New 
Yearns eve with the one I passed a twelvemonth since, 
alone in that dreary house. I owe this happy change 
to you, my son ; and may you be rewarded by many, 
many happy years to come." 

" Thank you, dear mother ! How indebted we all 
are to one another, and to none more than our dear 
Walter ; to him I owe my present position, my wife, 
and all I most value." 

" Even HE does not live in vain, Hugh," said Mar 
garet in a low voice to her husband, half sjniling as she 
^oke. 

*' O Margery ! do not remind me of my folly. Ex- 
perience has shown me that the mighty Creator of all 
made nothing in vain ; that all earthly events are di- 
rected by unerring wisdom and infinite love ; and that 
a humble dependence on that wisdom, and perfect faith 
in that love, is the only sure way of securing to all the 
utmost amount of happiness which is permitted us in 
this world." 

" Well, my dear Hugh," said Mrs. Ripley, " I hope 
you will meet the reward your goodness and talent 
deserve.** 

^^ My dear mother, I consider myself more than re- 
warded." 

" I do not ; the extraordinary sensation created by 
your chintz should have made you, by this time, an 
independent man ; and I consider Mr. Longman has 
been most unfair to you." 

** Well," said Hugh, laughing, '* we will not discuss 
this topic at so late an hour, for I know it is a sore 
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point with you. I have arrived at a greater amount of 
happiness than I ever ventured to hope for, and I am 
contented. So now, dear mother, let me pray Heaven 
that we may not be worse off next year, and I think 
we shall have nothing to complain of; and then to 
bed." 

The next morning, all were astir early. Walter was 
off to the wood to seek for his gifts ; and each member 
of the little household had some business to transact, 
as they had company to dinner. At the early post 
came a letter for Hugh, from his employer, Mr. Long- 
man, — no uncommon occurrence, for he often wrote 
to him. But he had scarcely come to the conclusion, 
ere, with a face of mysterious import, he called his 
wife and mother to hear its contents. 

It began by expressing, in very warm terms, his 
high opinion of Hugh's character and talent, and of 
the unbounded and extraordinary popularity of his 
chintz pattern, which, being so great, he (Mr. Long- 
man) felt he ought, in justice, to make Mr. Ripley a 
sharer in the enormous profits ; and concluded by beg- 
ging his acceptance of an enclosed check, many more 
of which he hoped to have the pleasure of sending 
him. 

Amazed and delighted at this stroke of good fortune, 
Hugh wrote a warm letter of thanks to Mr. Longman ; 
and the following New Year found him and his sweet 
wife in comfortable independence, indebted for it to 
the miraculous, and henceforth so called, 

DREAM CHINTZ. 

Yes, long years have passed since then : many other 
wonders of far greater magnitude have engaged atten- 
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tion. The beautiful pattern is extinct ; and Margaret, 
Hugh, and poor Walter sleep beneath " those gray 
stones ; '' but the oldest inhabitant of Woodcote, every 
New Yearns eve, takes from her treasures a small piece 
of chintz, and tells her wondering and attentive little 
grandchildren how the fairies made that pattern for 
her great grandfather ; and how, on moonlight nights, 
they hover over his grave, and that of her great-uncle, 
whom they always loved and took care of— simple 
Walter Ford. 
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Reader, do you love the country ? Do you love 
sunny glades and murmuring brooks,- and pleasant 
places, beneath the green trees with the sweet smell of 
hay and glad song of birds, and the bright flowers 
peeping from the green herbage with an appearance of 
great modesty, and yet all the time raising their, little 
beads and fluttering their pretty leaves, as though they 
were conscious that we could make nothing like them ; 
and little rosy children, sitting outside cottage doors, 
scraping the dust in heaps and scattering it with rap- 
turous glee on the head of some one merry urchin, or 
among the gray locks of grand-dad, who is dozing in 
the sun ? 

♦The principal incidents in the following pages are facts, 
irithin the knowledge of ihe writer, and during the printing of 
this little work, a most tragical occurrence, in the district of 
Finsbury (London), has added (as appears by the inquest) 
another, to the many proofs that could be furnished of the fatal 
eflfects of that catering to the morbid appetite of the public for 
horror, which is the chief characteristic of a certain class of pub- 
lications. 
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Yes, I am sure you do ; you cannot fail to love the 
country decked in its green robe so beautifully em- 
broidered with flowers. But do you also love it in its 
snowy garb, with the hoar frost sparkling like gems 
mid the branches of the leafless trees, with the cold 
healthful wind skurrying over the crisp ground, dis- 
turbing the peaceful snow, which would much rather 
be quiet, if the wind would only let it ? 

If you do, — follow me to a charming village, where 
I will introduce you to a dear old man, whom, when 
you have once made his acquaintance, you will not 
easily forget. It is not far, so an omnibus will soon 
take us there. 

We jump in and hastily sit down, or we stand a 
good chance of being thrown down, for they are always 
in a hurry, and give you no time to choose between a 
seat and a fat lady's lap. 

The shops and cab-stands fade away quickly, and give 
place to rows of " Prospect Places," and kitchen gar- 
dens, which melt into gentlemen's villas, and occasion- 
ally farms ; then the river bursts upon us, winding 
between its beautiful banks, as if to point the way we are 
to go. There I now that is gone, and we are on a com- 
mon ! And such a common I There are frisky donkeys, 
and quiet cows, and troublesome geese, and wild flowers, 
and here and there rustic cottages with the white clothes 
hanging to dry, and a child's red frock among them, as if 
it had got dirty on purpose to give effect to the picture ! 
But,best of all, there is such a gate ! such a white cottage 
belonging to it, and a child who comes out to open it, 
with such a huge piece of bread and butter in its hand, 
and drops such an insinuating countrified courtesy! 
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You would change a shilling to give that dear child a 
penny, for, — do you know ? — she likes a penny bet- 
ter than a shilling ; she doesn't know what to do with 
a shilling — indeed " mother " would take it from her ; 
but a penny, O ! a penny will buy so many things, in 
that little girl's imagination. But the gate is open, and 
it is soon far behind us — another turn, and over a minia- 
ture bridge, and we are on a green. If it were not for 
that pretty gate, the green would beat the common 
over and over again in the summer, for it is so green 
and so sunny, and there is such a pond on it, reflect- 
ing in its clear face a little cottage, and ducks and 
children on its brink ; and then the shouts of laughter 
on that green, for the village swains play cricket there ; 
and their sweethearts look on, and with pleasant smiles 
and mirthful voices applaud the victors. One more turn 
takes us into the straggling village, with its butchers, 
bakers, cobblers, and blacksmiths; and thpre is the 
river again, and facing it retiring, romantic, little dwell- 
ings, some covered with ivy, and in one of the latter 
dwells our old man. 

His name is Jolliffe, but they call him Jolly ! for, 
though he has lived forty years in the village, he has 
never been seen without a smile on his round, red, 
cheerful looking face. 

The omnibus has not arrived at its destination) 
though we have at ours, and the driver dismounts at 
a little old-fashioned inn, close by the cottage, where, 
as we enter, we leave him rubbing his horses' 
noses, ordering them some water and himself some 
refreshment. 

And now we are in JoUiffe's cottage, and in Jol- 
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liffe's parlor! O, what a parlor! I don't suppose 
there's a color in the rainbow that is not in that little 
parlor, for there is red and yellow in the carpet, and 
green curtains, and pink birds with blue tails in the 
paper, and green flowers on a scarlet ground in the 
tablecloth, and yellow gauze over the picture frames, 
and over the glass frame ; — for there are pictures, and 
there is a glass — a picture of Mr. JollifFe, and a pic- 
ture of Mr. Jolliffe's mother, which is so uncommonly 
like him, that if she hadn't a black satin gown on and 
a blonde tippet, you would think it was Mr. Jolliffe 
himself. 

Then the glass is put sloping over the mantel-piece ; 
at each end there are china vases with everlasting 
flowers and dried grasses in them, and in the middle a 
little clock in a mahogany case, and on the either side 
a shepherd and a shepherdess, the shepherd in a red 
jacket and blue breeches, the shepherdess in a blue 
bodice and red petticoat. 

The furniture of the room is completed by a square 
sofa and a small side^table, on which is a bronze urn, 
and some tumblers and wineglasses. 

But all this time old Jolliffe is standing; — don't 
apologize though ; he does'nt mind it, not he ! for he's 
never tired, never hungry, never thirsty, at least not 
uncomfortably so ; indeed he's never uncomfortably 
anything ! 

But let him speak for himself ; — as soon as we are 
seated and the usual salutations are over, he takes up a 
bright red-covered book from the table by his side, 
and after pausing for a moment or so, he says, " I've 
been reading this morning, and I can't say I like my 
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book, but I suppose you've read it, sir, with the rest of 
the world ; it's called the Chimes, though they ain't 
very cheerful ones, and that's the great reason for my 
not liking them. This book disappoints me more than 
I can tell. I know that the intention is to do good, 
although the feelings expressed in it are much more 
likely to do harm. The poor, on whose account it 
seems written, will never benefit by being taught they 
are very wretched, and oppressed, and not cared for 
by the rich ; — not a bit of it ; — it will only serve to 
make them more miserable and unhappy, and damp 
all their efforts to make their condition better. 

" Now, here is an excellent observation ; I wish all 
the book had been like it," continues old JoUiffe, read- 
ing aloud ! " ' I KNOW THAT WE MUST TRUST AND HOPE, 
AND NEITHER DOUBT OURSELVES, NOR THE GOOD IN 

ONE ANOTHER.' It is a vcry true and beautiful remark, 
and if it had been follq^wed up, we should have had a 
very different, and far happier work, — : showing us all 
how necessary it is to go manfully and steadily on, 
keeping a stout heart in all our troubles, and not doubt- 
ing the good in our fellow-creatures, whatever their 
station. And that's what he means, Tm sure, for his 
other works are very different to this. Tve read them 
all, sir, and I don't remember an uncharitable line in 
any one of them : — but in this, he seems to give all 
his kindly feelings to the poor, and does not say one 
kindly word for the rich — and that's not charitable. 
He can't mean that all rich people are like those he 
describes, but he ought to have known the poor would 
think he meant so. It strikes me, sir, he has suffered 
a sad case that occurred the other day to take hold of 
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his warm heart, and lead him a trifle out of the right 
road this time. I read that case in the papers myself, 
and a sad, cruel one it was — nobody can deny that ; 
and there again, sir,'' said the old man, suddenly clos- 
ing and laying down the book, " the papers, I think, 
do a great deal of mischief, by the way in which they 
talk about the miseries of the lower orders, as they 
call them. No doubt there is a great deal of trouble 
in the world ; ' man is bom to trouble as the sparks fly 
upwards,' you know, sir ; but all that grand writing 
won't mend it 

*' I don't say it's a pleasant thing to have a house 
that lets in wind and wet, — I'm very thankful that 
mine's a sound one, — but it's better than none at all. 
It isn't pleasant to have no dinner to give your chil- 
dren, but grumbling won't find one. Now it sounds 
cruel to say all this, yet I don't think I am cruel." 

God bless him ! that he is not. On Christmas day 
last, that little parlor was so full, that his spruce little 
maid could not get round the table to wait, and the 
company were all poor people, who looked with their 
merry faces full of gratitude on the kind old man, who 
had taken them from their dull homes, where no 
Christmas dinner awaited them. 

" I don't preach," continued Jolliffe, " what I can't 
practice, for I was poor myself once, very poor. I 
worked hard, though, and often, when I've taken a lit- 
tle dinner home to my old mother, bought with my 
scanty earnings, and gone without myself, I've felt 
hungry and almost discontented ; but then I used to go 
to work again and sing — sing as loud as I could, try 
to forget I was hungry, and to think, why mother 
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mightnH have had any dinner, and then she'd have 
been hungry too, and that would have been much 
worse. And so, with thinking and singing, and sing- 
ing and thinking, I used to get on famously, and 
many's the sixpence I've had given me, because 1 was 
never heard to grumble and never seen to fret. 

"And it's my fortunate disposition, which, under 
Providence," — and here the old man lifted'his cap, — 
^* has been the making of me ; for a gentleman came 
down in these parts, who used to visit the poor and see 
what he could do for them ; after visiting some, he 
came to my bit of a place, (my old mother was dead 
then,) and he asked what he could do for me, and I 
said, * Give me some work, please, sir.' — ' Work ! ' 
«aid he ; ' but is there nothing else you want ? ' — 'All 
the rest will come, sir,' says I. — ' Very true, my friend, 
but your bed seems very wretched ; should'nt you 
like some blankets ? ' — ' Very much, sir, but I've 
been so long used to do without, Tm afraid I should 
sleep too sound under them.' — * But,' said he, ' to-mor- 
row is Christmas day ; should'nt you like some beef for 
your dinner ? ' — 'Uncommonly, sir ; but having it one 
day might make me want it every day, and where's 
it to come from ? ' and I laughed, — not smiled, but a 
good hearty laugh ; and the gentleman stared, and then 
I laughed again, for I could not help it, he looked so 
astonished ; at last he said, ' Are you joking, or are you 
mad ? for I've been to twelve cottages to-day, many of 
them, I may say all of them, better furniahed, though 
none so clean as yours, and from all their inmates I've 
heard melancholy tales, with a catalogue of wants and 
miseries. Now you don't complain, nor seem to want 
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anything ; how is this ? ' — 'Because I'm used to noth- 
ing, and they ain't ; ' and I laughed again, but I begged 
his pardon, for it seemed rude to laugh, though I really 
could'nt bfelp it. 

" Well, he stared again, as you may suppose, and 
then he said, * Young man, I like you ; come to me to- 
morrow, and you shall not want employment again in 
a hurry ; I'd willingly give ten shillings a week, merely 
to look at you, for your merry face does my heart 
good ! ' — God bless him ; he kept his word ; he first 
made me under-gardener, and then head-gardener, and 
at last his bailiff; and then I married a sweet young 
girl, and for near a twelvemonth I never knew a day's 
uneasiness, — although I felt sure that could'nt last in 
this world, so I did'nt complain when my happiness 
did cloud over, — yet it was a hard blow, I must con- 
fess. My wife, my pretty, gentle young wife, died, 
but I was not miserable even then." He pauses, we 
look up ; are those tears in the old man's eyes ? No, 
it must be a mistake, for see, he is smiling, and stamp- 
ing his foot on the ground, with a kind of choky 
cough, says, "No, hang itf I was not miserable, for 
I felt sure she was gone to a better place, to be made 
happier than I could make her. I never moved her 
chair or work-box from its usual place, but used to sit 
and look at them. Now, that would have made some 
people miserable, but I liked it, and would look at the 
chair till I quite fancied she was sitting there again at 
work, and smiling on me 1 

" Well, sir," he continued, '' when I became too old 
to work, my master pensioned me off and gave me 
this little cottage, where I hope to remain until I go to 
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rejoin my dear wife and good old mother. I had many 
offers to leave my master, for my dwelling was small 
and my salary not large, but I would'nt, for I knew I 
was of use to him ; I had a roof to cover me, food to 
eat and raiment to put on ; what more did I want ? 

" His kindness to me made the poor about jealous ; 
but he'd have been as kind to them if they'd have let 
him ; but when he offered meat, they asked for beer ; 
when he gave them blankets, they wanted a bed, and 
never seemed the happier for all he did ; and that's the 
way they tire out the rich, — and then they call them 
* hard-hearted,' forgetting that the more money they 
have, the more they are expected to give away, and 
the number of calls that they have upon them. I 
always say to those few that God has enabled me to 
assist, ' Now be contented and try to look cheerful ; 
don't grumble at the rich, for though they mayn't come 
to your houses and give you money, it comes to you 
in ever so many ways from them. If it wasn't for the 
wealthy, what would become of the tradespeople ? and 
if it wasn't for the tradespeople, what would become of 
the poor men they're obliged to employ? Suppose 
you do only get a penny for your work, a penny will 
buy a roll, and that's better than nothing ; and if you'd 
go and state your case without exaggeration, and with 
cheerful resignation, to any one who had a farthing to 
spare, I'll lay a wager, there's not a man who would 
send you away empty-handed.' And then I say to them 
too, ' You think the rich are happy, and have nothing 
to vex them, or nothing else to do than to ride about 
in their gay carriages, and call on their great friends ; 
but that's a mistake, — they have much to do, and 
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much to worry and annoy them, and there's many a 
one would give you their bed of down for yours of 
straw, if they were sure of the rest you find there.' 

" But I've tired you talking ; when I get on this 
subject, I never can leave off ! " — " No, old man, 
you don't tire us. Speak on, speak on ; louder and 
louder. Let the voice that urges content sound above 
the sad din of never-ceasing complaint ! Let it lighten 
the care of St. Giles's ; let it lessen the strife of St. 
James's. It is wealth to the poor, it is joy to the rich ; 
— speak on, speak on ! " 

Now, reader, do you not love this old man, and are 
you not sorry to leave him ? But you must for a while, 
and if you love noble streets and shops filled with the 
wealth of nations, bright eyes glancing from carriage 
windows, vying with the sun, which is lighting the gay 
scene, busy pedestrians hurrying to and fro, handsome 
equestrians on their caracoling steeds ? If you love 
all this, follow me where you will agree in thinking 
what a happy change that humble old man's spirit 
would create amongst the rich. 

We are before a splendid mansion, with powdered 
lackeys lounging on the steps ; we enter a marble hall, 
and ascend a spacious staircase, redolent of the per- 
fumes of hot-house plants ; we pass a suite of magnifi- 
cent drawing-rooms, and open the door of a lady's 
boudoir. No footsteps can be heard on that rich car- 
pet ; the walls are covered with a white watered paper, 
and hung with exquisite pictures ; the window to the 
ground opens into a conservatory, the light shaded by 
lace curtains ; the table is heaped with books and 
prints, and in a luxurious arm-chair reclines a gentle- 
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man in a cashmere dressing-gown, listlessly patting 
with a delicate white hand the long, silky ears of a 
beautiful spaniel. On a couch of satin damask also 
reclines a lovely woman, reading the newspaper, in a 
rich dress of violet velvet, and a cap of point of lace. 
She is a perfect picture, as she sits there, her dark 
dress contrasting with her fair complexion, and masses 
of luxuriant hair falling about her beautiful face. 
Hush I they are going to speak. 

" Really, Henry, this paper bores me I I wish you 
would take another." — " Any other you'll name, my 
love, that will not bore you," answers the husband in a 
languid tone. " Well, I believe they are all alike ; but 
one must read them. I wish the season were over, 
it's painfully dull ; I should like the country for a 
change ! " — " And then you'd find that painfully dull, 
my dear Evelyn ; you are never satisfied. I shall go 
and have a canter, I think, for it certainly is confound- 
edly dull here ! " — « Thank you, Henry." — « O, do 
not for a moment imagine, my love, that I meant you 
were confoundedly dull ; but I've nothing to say, and you 
seem in the same predicament ! " — " On the contrary, 
dear, I have something to say ; I want a hundred 
pounds." — " Well, that is something, certainly, but it's 
nothing new ! " — " No, love, but it is not for myself." 

— " It never is, dear, it is generally for your milliner ! " 

— " This time it is not, for it is charity." — " You had 
five pounds yesterday for charity ! " — " Ah ! that was 
for a poor man with seven children ; this is for the 
' Hospital for the Blind.' '* — " Indeed, my dear Eve- 
lyn, I'm sick of these charities ; they do no good ; the 
papers are as full of complaints and cases of distress, 
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as if we gave nothing to the poor, and I really cannot 
afford it." — " This once, Henry ; it will look so odd if 
our names are not down ; everybody's going to give ! " 
— " Well, certainly, I do not so much object to public 
charities, — people do, hear of them ; but as to private 
ones, we get no credit from the world, and but small 
thanks from the objects — they are as bad again in a 
week ! I'll give one hundred this once ! so by, by, 
love ; you needn't wait dinner." — " Where are you 
going, Henry ? " — "I havn't an idea, — somewhere 
to amuse myself, my brain is so perfectly confused 
with the number of ' dear sirs,' which have emanated 
from it this morning. I've written a dozen letters or 
more." — "Well, I wish you'd amuse yourself at 
home, Henry. I should not so much mind your going 
out, if I'd anything to do, but I'm so dreadfully ennuyee ! 
I quite envied one of the servants, this morning, who 
was singing so merrily as she swept the stairs." — 
" Yes, but I can't sweep the stairs ! " — " Not an en- 
viable accomplishment, is it, dear ? " — " Anything is 
enviable that could make me as merry as that girl ! " — 
" I do not see, my dear Evelyn, why you should be 
otherwise; you have everything you want, have you 
not ? " — " Yes, everything, dear Henry ; but if I had 
not, I should have something to wish for, and that 
would be something to do." — " Well, my love, for 
the future, I will invariably refuse eveiything you ask 
for, and then perhaps you'll be contented ! " And he 
smiles ; — the very word causes a smile ! 

O, what a change would old Jolliffe's spirit work 
here ! The dark eyes of that lovely girl would beam 
witli happiness, the fine, handsome countenance of her 
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youDg husbaad with joy, when turned towards her fair 
face, and they would both look round upon their noble 
abode, and say, " What do we want ? Nothing ! We 
are content ! " 

Reader, you cannot love a dirty, narrow street, with 
squalid children seated in the mud, paddling their little, 
blue, naked feet in the gutter, which runs, or ought to 
do, along it; — you cannot love wretched, ruined 
houses, with women — the stamp of vice on their faces 
— standing quarrelling, nay, perhaps, fighting, outside 
them ! You cannot love this ; yet, follow me once 
again, and see what a change old JollifTe's spirit would 
create among the poor ! 

We ascend a crazy staircase, and enter a room with 
the lath and plaster broken from the walls, letting the 
cold wind whistle through ; a bedstead in one corner 
with a straw mattress on it, covered with one ragged 
blanket, a shelf on which are two or three plates and a 
mug, a table with three legs, one broken, and two 
chairs, complete the furniture. 

On one of them is seated a young woman at work, 
making a shirt ; on the ground by her side a sickly 
looking child is playing with a piece of broken delf. 
There's a step on the staircase ; the door opens, and a 
man enters. — " Well, Betsey, I've got some dinner, 
such as it is." — "Have you, what is it?" — "A 
piece of mutton and some broth." — " Where did you 
get it ? " — " Mra. Brown gave it me." — " Is it 
good ? " — " Yes, pretty well, I b'lieve, but it's boiled 
mutton, and I hate boiled mutton ! " — " Well, you'll 
get nothing else, John, for I havn't a farthing, and Pve 
no time to eat anything myself, for I must take this 
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home to-night and get three pence for six hours' work ! ^ 
— " Ah I I walked down a fine street to-day, and saw 
the people roll past in their carriages, and go into 
pastry-cooks* shops to eat ices and jellies they did'nt 
^ant — and I starving for food! How ill the child 
looks too, Betsey ! Has that doctor been again ? " — 
" Been ? no I do you think he'd come here when he 
knows we can't pay him. I wish we were all dead ! " 

«' Well, you look a'most dead, Betsey ! I see you 

a-setting up over those shirts of a night, till I could 
curse the people as wears them. I say, we ain't got 
no bread for dinner." — '* Yes, there is some, I bought 
some last night with the money I got for the shirt I 
took home." — " Come along, then, and have your 
dinner, and put down that work do, it isn't every day 
you gets a dinner ! " 

Hark I what joyful voice is that, sounding on the 
creaking landing place ? The door opens ; the man 
starts from his chair, the woman throws down her 
work, and they smile ! — yes, smile ! — and the man 
says, " O Mr. JollifTe ! how d'ye do ? I'm ashamed 
you should come into this horrid place." — " Not at 
all, my friend, not at all, a very cosy room." — They 
look round them. Cosy ! Well, perhaps it is, com- 
pared to some. There's a little fire, a very little fire ; 
but it burns brightly ; and there is a little dinner on the 
table; and maybe it does look cosy. They smile 
again ! What an enchanter that JoUiiFe is ! they have 
smiled twice in a second. " You must take my chair, 
sir," says the man ; I havn't another to ofibr you ! " — 
" Thank you, I prefer sittmg on the bed ; it is so con- 
venient having a bedstead when you're short of chairs." 
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Well, so it is ; they never thought of that hefore. 
" Don't let me prevent your eating your dinner, for it 
looks uncommonly nice ; I should like a bit, if I had'nt 
just made a capital one.'' 

How strange ! he would like a bit ; then it must be 
nice ; and they begin to eat, and he gossips to them ; 
and in a few minutes they are not only smiling, but 
positively laughing ! And the baby is crowing over a 
bone, and the sun is glittering through the little win- 
dow, and you'd think — and they almost think so too 
— that it is a lord mayor's feast ! — " And how comes 
on the work, Betsey ? " — " O ! I am always at it, sir." 
— " That's very well ; people who are always em- 
ployed are always happy ! " — " It's such trifling pay, 
sir. And as they say who write about us, we work ' till 
the stars shine through the roof!'" — "And that's 
well too, Betsey, for when you see those pretty stars, 
you are reminded that there's One above, who is wak- 
ing too, and who will never leave nor forsake you. 
And trifling pay is better than none at all. My dear 
friends, do you know, in this street there are people 
much worse off* than you — people hardened in vice, 
who do not know what it is to have a happy moment. 
Now, I'm sure that's not the case with you ; when you 
bring home your little money, hard earned as it is, you 
enjoy it, — I know you do, for you feel it's worked for 
honestly ! And, while your child is sleeping, you sit 
together over your little fire and enjoy it ; for you are 
together, hp is not in a public house, you are not quar- 
relling in the street ; and whilst you can look in one 
another's faces and feel that, come what come may, 
you have honest hearts and warm affections, you must be 
14 
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happy ia spite of yourselves.^' And here old Jollifie, 
who has become very red in the face, blows his nose 
hard and stoops to play with the child. 

There was a short pause, and he continues. ^' Now, 
I dare say, when things are very bad, and you go out 
to seek employment, and you pass the great people's 
houses, with the fumes of their rich dinners making 
you, who have no means of getting one, still more 
hungry, you feel angry with them for being better off 
than you. But, bless you, they'd give you some of 
their grand dinner, if they knew you wanted it ; but 
they don't know it, and they don't know how to set 
about to find it out ! — I've come to town on purpose 
to show one of them, a very rich gentleman, a friend 
of my old master's, who is exceedingly anxious to do 
what he can for the poor, — and although he's been 
imposed upon frequently, he isn't at all tired out; 
now he, knowing I liked to be of use and willing to 
serve in a good cause, sent for me to come and tell 
him of any people that were worthy of being helped. 
Of course I felt very proud, and thankful to him for 
bis kindness in asking me ; so 1 told him of you, 
and said you were not so comfortable as I should 
wish to see you ; so he said you were to go to him 
to-morrow, and he'd see to giving you some employ- - 
ment^ and as a beginning, to make you feel more 
encouraged, he has sent you this five pound note ; " 
and old Jollifie puts it on the table. 

The man stares first at the note, then at Jollifie, then 
at his wife, and murmuring, " God bless him," covers 
his face with his hands, and tears fall quickly through 
his horny fingers. Good tears ! He has not wopt so 
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for many a long year. It is the full tide of mingled 
feelings running over, which would be else too much 
to bear ; and, as it flows, it softens the heart made 
hard by grief, and the stern man feels like a warm- 
hearted boy. His wife has snatched the child from 
the ground, and holds it to her with a startled look ; 
and JoUifie is again vehemently blowing his nose. 

There is a silence of some moments, when, rising 
from his seat, the man takes his wife's hand, and 
says, " Wife, we've been very wicked ; I feel it now ; 
and this here blessing has come to tell us so in the 
kindest way. Let us then, before Mr. JoUifFe, vow 
that we'll never grumble at the rich folks no more, 
but for this kind one bless all the rest; and instead 
of blaming 'em, as we used, for eating their dinners, 
only hope they may never want 'em ! " — " We will, 
John, we will. We were wicked ; yet God knows weM 
much to bear ; but we^ve had a lesson this day we 
shan't soon forget ! " And here the poor baby shakes 
its little head, for its mother's hot tears are raining on 
its face ; and then Betsey, wiping her eyes with her 
ragged apron, looks at the bank-note again, till a 
sunny smile dries up her tears, and she says, *' La ! 
John, what shall we buy first r " John really does not 
know, they want so many things ; but he remarks that 
some long time ago they had ten pounds given them, 
and they didn't feel half so happy then, — he couldn't 
think how that was. " I'll tell you," says JoUiffe, " you 
were discontented with it — you wanted more; you 
'hadn't been so bad off as you have been since, and 
didn't know how happy a shilling could make yon. 
But, as you very justly say, this is a lesson you will 
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not easily forget ; in your saddest moments you will 
vecollect the relief you have so unexpectedly received ; 
and it will remind you that you have a true and never- 
failing friend in your Heavenly Father, who, so long 
as you endeavor to deserve His protection, will never 
tet you starve. He has promised it, cmd His promises 
are never broken. But I must run away, for I've 
another visit to pay before I go home. So good-by, 
and God bless you.'' 

That night a couple lay side by side, sleeping the 
sound sleep of innocence, and above them seemed 
hovering a bright spirit, with hands outstretched, as 
though it were blessing them. And it is blessing 
them ; it is making their hard bed softer than down 
— it is making their scanty clothing warmer than 
the thickest covering — it is making their poor room 
better than a gilded chamber. What is this spirit, 
then? Content! Let us pray that it may hover 
over us ! 

How happy Jolliffe is, as he trudges along, proud 
tiiat he has made others so ! He scarcely knows 
where he is going, he is so busy thinking, till he stops 
before the door of a neat-looking house, with a brass 
plate on it, informing all whom it may concern, that 
it is the residence of Dr. Conway ; and there is a night- 
bell, and a servant's bell, but no visitor's bell ; for Dr. 
Conway is an old-fashioned man, and prefers an old- 
fashioned knocker. For everybody must ring alike, but 
everybody does not knock alike ; and he knows his wife's 
knock, and his daughters' knocks, and his friends' 
knocks, and therefore knows exactly whether he may 
remain quietly where he is, in his dressing-gown and 
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slippers, or whether he must run away. So now, whem 
Jollifie knocks, he knows it^s Jolliffe^s knock, and 
quietly looking up from the Medical Journal he is 
perusing, says to a fair-haired girl, who is sitting 
beside him, "Run, Bessie dear, open the door, fof 
Pm certain that's old JollifTe." — "O dear Mr. JoUiffe!" 
says Bessie, and away she runs to obey her father's 
request ; and old Jolliffe — ah, fie upon him ! — kisses 
Bessie ; but, if pretty little maidens will open doors to 
merry old gentlemen, what can they expect ? and she 
has hardly done blushing when the doctor comes ovA 
to welcome him, and four or five pairs of little feet 
come pattering down stairs, and four or five littte 
voices exclaim in tones of great delight, ^^ O Mr. 
Jolliffe ! we are so glad to see you I " and then little 
fat hands are pulling him with desperate force into 
the parlor, and pushing him into &n arm-chair, till 
really poor Jolliffe has scarcely any breath left to pay 
his respects to Mrs. Conway, who has now entered 
the room, and she seems as glad to see him as the 
rest Happy Jolliffe ! who would not envy you suck 
a welcome ? When he quite recovers his breath, he 
says, " Why, whereas my dear Miss Blanche ? I 
don't see her." — " Here she is, Mr. Jolliffe," answers 
a sweet voice behind him, and he looks round; and 
seizes with evident pleasure the hand of a fair young 
creature, who, in the bustle of his entrance, hss 
escaped his notice. 

She has not risen to meet him ! how is that ? 
Those crutches tell the sad tale, alas ! too well. ^^AxuA 
how are you, my dear young lady ? " says old Jolliffe 
tenderly. *' Much better, thank you, dear Mr. Jolliffe ; 
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getting on bravely.'' — "Thank Grod ! '' murmurs 
Jolliffe ; and then he adds aloud, pointing to the 
crutches lying by the side of her chair, " Not able 
yet to do without those melancholy looking things ? " 
i— " O, do not call them so, for sad as they may look, 
they are my very best friends ; what should I do with- 
out them ? " and a bright smile crosses her lovely face. 
—"I am very wrong, indeed, very wrong, my dear 
Miss Blanche, to call them melancholy ; but you'll 
forgive me, I know," says old JolliiFe, taking her 
hand. — " Sister's going to get well, quite well," says 
a rosy-cheeked little boy, running up to Jolliffe; 
'* Edward says so, and that she will soon be able to 
dance with me." — "Edward hopes so," dear Bob- 
by," softly replies Blanche. " And don't you hope so 
too, sister ! " — " Yes, dearest ; but every one is so 
kind to me that I am contented as I am. But, of 
course, if it pleases God that I shall some day walk 
and dance again, I shall be most grateful, and then we 
will romp, Bobby, and make up for lost time." — " O, 
what fun we will have then, dear Sissy ! " cries Bobby ; 
and the little fellow throws his arms round his favorite 
sister's neck, and presses his rosy cheeks so close to 
her's, that he quite kills the faint tinge of red in her 
soft face. 

" Yes," says the Doctor, " I'm sure you will rejoice 
to hear, that a young friend of ours has introduced a 
very clever and skilful medical man to us, who feels 
almost certain of being able to cure our dear girl. 
She can already walk with the help of my arm and a 
stick, although he would'nt have her give up her 
crutches yet." — "This is news indeed," saya old 
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JoIIifie, with joy; "how happy it makes me!*' — 
"Blanche deserves to get well," says her mother to 
Mr. Jolliffe, " she is so patient and resigned. She is 
a good example to a little friend of mine, who prefers 
crying with the headache to taking a small dose 
of medicine ! " — " O, hush, Mamma ! " exclaims 
Blanche, drawing a delicate looking child towards 
her ; " it was taken beautifully this morning, and it is 
not quite fair to tell tales out of school. Bring me my 
work-basket, dearest, please. Mr. Jolliffe will excuse 
my working, I hope, whilst he is here." — " That he 
will," answers Jolliffe, " for I know how useful it is. 
I can't say I do like to see young ladies wasting their 
time, which might be so much better employed, in 
sewing bits of worsted on lo pieces of canvas fot-slip- 
pers, and cushions, and things no one really requires." 
— " Why, we're all very busy just now," remarks 
Bessie, " for we've found a poor family in great dis- 
tress. The woman has just had twins, and they've 
positively nothing to put on them. So we have been 
making clothes for them, and they are to set^d to-^ntght 
for some of them. Every one of us has helped ; the 
boys, who can't assist in working, have given their 
halfpence for the materials." — "Ah! you're very 
good indeed, my dears," observes old Jolliffe, " very 
good ! and wherever I go, some poor body or other is 
being assisted ; and yet," says the old man with a sigh, 
" it does'nt seem to make the misery less ! " 

" Very true, Mr. Jolliffe," answers the Doctor, " and 
I, who am always amongst the poor, see a great deal 
of misery, a great deal indeed ! But I find that in nine 
easep out of ten it's their own faults ; they either spend 
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all the money they earn in drink, or get disheartened 
by their low wages, and give up work alt(^ether, never 
considering that a little is better than nothing; and 
then, when they^re reduced almost to starvation, they 
will not go to the workhouse ! '' — " Because they are 
separated, dear papa, from their wives and children,'^ 
says Blanche, " and that is very hard to bear ! " — ^'^ So 
it is, my love," answers the Doctor ; *' but which, my 
dearest, is the best, to be parted from your wife and 
children, and feel they are well fed and warmly 
ihoused, or see them shivering with cold, and starving 
before your face ? Besides," continues the Doctor, 
^^the imprudence they are guilty of is astonii^ing. 
The other day I went to see a poor woman dangerously 
ill ; and whilst I was with her, her husband, who had 
just earned a few shillings, after having been out of 
work some time, brought her a peach ! Now would 
you believe that possible ? Instead of procuring her a 
mutton-chop, for which he would have given three- 
pence, and which would have done her good, he gave 
a shilling for a magnificent peach, which, after all, I 
<could not permit her to eat. The man looked so dis* 
appointed, that after lecturing him a little on his folly ^ 
I bought it of him." 

"Ah, sir!" says old Jolliffe, "I wish theyM put 
such things as that in the papers ; it would do a great 
deal more good thctn writing on the cruelty of the rich, 
and the misery .of the poor. If they gave pe<^le credit 
for being kind, theyM be sure to be so, as with a child» 
if it tumbles down^ and you praise it, and say it^s a 
brave child and never cries, it won*t cry ! " — "I quite 
agree with you, Mr. Jolliffe ; people should be led, and 
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not driven. All these clever folks who write upon the 
condition of the poor are, in my humble judgment, 
greatly mistaken ; they give them^ne feelings, instead 
of good ones, and do harm to those whom they are 
anxious to assist, for, in endeavoring to paint their 
wretched state, they color so highly as to make these 
poor people think themselves worse off than they really 
are. God knows, there's little need of that ! I am 
now going to see two unhappy creatures, who are 
sadly off. The woman is a shirt-maker, and the hus* 
band out of work, and they have barely enough to exist 
upon. I never go to them without hearing an outcry 
against the rich, but, with that exception, they are 
good people, and I like and pity them. I have been 
unable to go there lately, for I have had a dangerous 
case to attend to, which has taken up much of my 
time, but I shall look in in the course of this after- 
noon.'* — " May I ask their names ? *' eagerly says old 
JoUiffe. — " Pritchard," replies the doctor. — "Bless 
me ! I thought so. How singular ! the very people 
I've just come from, and you'll be pleased to hear 
they are mended of their one fault. They've had five 
pounds given them, and the gentleman who sent it ia 
going to employ the man ; we may, therefore, truly 
say of them, their mourning is turned into joy." •— " I 
am indeed glad to hear it," says the kind Doctor, 
** and shall hasten to congratulate them on their altered 
condition. Have you the food for their child, ray 
dear ? " inquires he of Mrs. Conway. — ** It's in the 
kitchen, papa," cries Bobby, " all ready ; and I'm to 
go with you, and carry the basket." Can this be the 
doctor, who the wife said would'nt come, because he 
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wasnH paid ? Poor woman 1 she will soon know 
better. 

There^s a knock at the door. Ah ! some one else 
knows the knocks, besides papa ; for Blanche, with a 
heightened color, says to her brother, " Go and open 
the door for Edward, Bobby!" And Bobby runs 
away to do so, and Blanche puts her shining ringlets 
in order, which are so long they will not keep so, and 
old Jolliffe rises to go. Altogether this double knock 
has occasioned a great bustle ; and, afler all, it proves 
to be a young man, who speaking to the Doctor and 
his wife, and then nodding kindly to Bessie, and shak- 
ing off the children, who, with their accustomed glee, 
are clinging to and clambering up the new comer's 
legs, advances to Blanche, and, taking the little white 
hand which is held out to him, affectionately inquires 
after her health. '' Ah, ah ! '' thinks to himself that 
sly old Jolliffe, " I see how it is, Mr. Edward ! *' and, 
fancying he has found out something excessively 
amusing, quietly chuckles on his keen perception. 

Well, and perhaps he has, and what then ? Why, 
then he bids them all good-by, and they all come to 
see him out, with the exception of Blanche aM the 
stranger ; and away he trudges again, still happy, for 
he has found his favorite better, likely to get well, and 
he is so pleased, that he seems as if he could not walk 
fast enough, — he would fly, if he could. But, though 
he cannot fly, he can sing ; and he does, too, — yes, 
sings in the street ; until his attention is attracted by a 
bustle, and a mob, and policemen standing in the nar- 
row street he is passing through, so he stops to find out 
what it is. " I knew she would," says a woman near 
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him ; " I was siire she would some day. What will 
hecome of the children ? " — " O, they're going to the 
work'ouse," answers her companion. — " Ah, poor 
things ! they may as well be starved to death there as 
here," replies the first speaker. — " What is the mat- 
ter ? " asks old Jolliffe. — "A woman down here's 
been and hung herself, sir." — " Dear me, how shock- 
ing ! Was she mad ? " — " No, not as I knows on, sir. 
But she thought, I suppose, she Alight as well kill 
herself, as be starved to death." — " Was she in such 
distress, then?" inquires Jolliffe again. — *'She was 
never anyways else, as I see, sir; though, goodness 
knows, she was helped enough, too. There was al- 
ways ladies down here a-bringing her something ; if I 
and my family was to have as much help, we shouldn't 
be so bad oif as we are ; but whatever money they got 
the husband spent in drink, and that was her fault, for 
she never made his home comfortable." — "Dear, 
dear, this is a sad business for the poor children," says 
old JolliiFe, half aloud. — " Yes, it is sad," replies the 
woman, " for they're going to take them to the work- 
'ouse. O, here they come ! " There's a movement 
in the crowd, and a policeman passes out, leading by 
the hands a little boy and girl, covered with dirt, and 
rags, crying piteously. 

** Poor things ! what a blessing there's a workhouse 
for them to go to!" exclaims aloud Jolliffe, thoUgh 
communing with himself. " A blessing ! " it was the 
first time the woman had ever heard the workhouse 
called a blessing ; could it be possible ? She walks 
away, thinking about it very much, — puzzled, too, and 
wondering which are right, those who told her of its 
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horrors, or he who this moment has called it a blessing. 
" Where's the husband ? " asks some one in the crowd, 
still lingering about the street, as if waiting for fresh 
excitement. " O, he's in doors, as drunk as can be. 
They want him to go to the work'ouse, but they won't 
get him to do that in a hurry. He wouldn't have his 
drops of comfort there I " and the man laughs, and so 
do his neighbors. 

Old JoUifTe loves a laugh dearly, but this laugh 
makes him shudder. He moves away, nearer to the 
house in which the woman's body is lying ; for he feels 
a secret something, that tells him he may be able to 
induce this wretched man to avail himself of his only 
resource. So he elbows his way through another mob 
of persons, joking and laughing at the entrance, and 
enters the house. There are families in it, and they 
are most of them on the stairs, or in the narrow pas- 
sage. He passes on, and asks a decent-looking woman 
which is the room ; and she tells him, the lef\-hand 
one up stairs, but that the policeman won't admit any 
one, and civilly asks him into hers. He goes in, and 
is surprised to find so tidy a room in so old and dirty a 
looking house. A baby is sleeping in a great coat on 
the floor, and beside it a boy sitting, in a very white, 
though patched pinafore, and his face quite shining from 
cleanliness. There is a clear muslin curtain in the 
window, and a deal table with a large bible on it on 
one side, and a round table in the middle of the room, 
with a chair and an old box in one corner ; and this 
comprises nearly the whole contents of the apartment. 
Yet it bears the appearance of comfort, and JollifTe 
feels more surprised than before. 
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** They are trjring to persuade this unhappy man to 
go to the workhouse, are they not ? " — " Yes, sir, and 
I wish he would, for he will never do any good out of 
it!*' — "I came to see if I could persuade him." — 
" Why, you see, sir, he is so drunk, that he's beyond 
understanding ; so I think you couldn't do any good, 
if you were to try. Besides, it isn't a pleasant sight ! " 

— " Very true," replies Jolliffe ; " it will be no good 
to go into the room, if I can do none there. It's dis- 
tress, 1 hear, has caused the woman to commit this 
crime ! " — " Yes, sir, but they'd no business to be so 
badly off; it's been their own fault. It looks hard to 
say so — just now too, for, God help 'em I they've 
been sorely punished." As she says this, her eyes 
fill with tears, — holy tears they are, shed for the woes 
of others. " They have, indeed, my good woman ; 
but I hope, sad as it is, it may do good, as I believe 
everything does, however bad it seems at the time ; it 
may be a warning to others, and prevent their destroying 
the life which was given them for wise purposes, and 
which, however wretched it may be, they have no 
right to put an end to. Of what trade is the man ? " 

— ** He was a cobbler, sir, till he took to drinking. 
Nobody would trust him with their work after that, and 
she, poor soul, was very idle and didn't like to work. 
She'd been a servant, and was sent away from her last 
place without a character, for being insolent and dirty, 
and then she married this man, though he could 
scarcely keep himself. They've had a great deal of 
assistance, too, but it's been of little purpose. She 
read in a penny paper, some time ago, a horrid story 
of a woman strangling herself from being very poor, 
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and I think it must have preyed on her mind, for she's 
never been quite right since. It wouldn't do, though, 
sir, if we were all to do the same. I canH think how 
they can make up their minds to leave their children ; 
better live and work for them, if it's ever so hardly. 
And I'm sure one need not die of starvation, whilst 
there's a poorhouse. 

" Pve heard some of them down here say, they'd 
rather go to jail, for they're better fed there. But I 
say, we ain't ashamed to be seen in the workhouse, for 
it's poverty takes us there ; but that which takes us to 
jail one can't help being ashamed of. And the poor 
children, too, it would be nothing to them to say, 
their father was in the workhouse, but they wouldn't 
like to own he'd been in jail. And surely, to leave 
a good name to one's children is of more conse- 
quence than getting an ounce or two more bread, 
or a bit more meat, now and then ; and I say, that's 
what folks ought to think of." The woman leA off 
speaking here, and, looking fixedly at her children, 
seemed to pray inwardly for their protection. The 
little boy, who was minding the sleeping baby, left its 
side, and ran to its mother's, clinging to her ; and she, 
stooping down, kissed his bright face, and, half speak- 
ing to the child, and half to her attentive visitor, says, 
" No, Dicky, whilst we can woi?k and keep our health, 
we will live all together, and never be parted ; but 
when we can get work no longer, or are unable to do 
it, we shall be most thankful to go to the union, for 
there we shall find food and clothing, and a roof to 
shelter us, although it may not be so comfortable as 
our own dear home I " 
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Here's a woman for Jolliffe ! He's in raptures, and 
repeats to himself his favorite saying, " Out of evil 
Cometh good, for if the poor wretched woman above 
had not hung herself, I shouldn't have found out this 
one ; " — and he rises to go, for go he must, or he'll 
miss his omnibus ; and he says aloud, " Vm very much 
obliged to you for the information you have given me. 
If you'll allow me, I'll come again and see you and 
your husband. You have one ? " — " Yes, sir, I 
have. He's a working gardener, and a good husband 
he is tQ me. He labors very hard, poor fellow ! but 
we get on pretty well : though, as to meat, we've quite 
forgotten the taste of it, and Dicky here has never 
tasted it." — " Bless me ! " says Jolliffe with surprise, 
though he can't help thinking what a treat is in store 
for the little fellow all the time ; for Jolliffe is a 
true Englishman, and feels a pride in his country's 
roast beef ; but he says, " Well, my good woman, you 
can only console yourselves by thinking that he can't 
miss it ! " — " That's what we do, sir." — " Do you, 
my good woman ? Then you're wise, and will get on ; 
I know you will. So good-by, and God be with you ! " 
— " Wait a bit, sir, till the bustle's over ; they're 
bringing the man down stairs," says the woman, de- 
taining him. They listen, and there's a sound of 
pushing and of stumbling, and harsh voices, and the 
tones of a drunken man, and of women crying, and the 
shuffling of many feet, and doors opening, and being 
slammed to, and silence ! 

He is gone — gone to the workhouse, to be fed and 
assisted, and then to come out and abuse it, with the 
rest ; and old Jolliffe goes too, taking care, before he 
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does, to slip half-a-crown into the woman's hand, just 
at the door-way, for fear she might thank him too 
much, or refuse to take it at all; so he hurries on, 
leaving the poor woman overflowing with gratitude, 
and unahle to express her thanks. 

How much happier is that poor woman now, than 
when old JoIlifTe first spoke to her ! for he has cheered 
her with his kind words ; he has praised her for being 
contented, and made her more so ; he has told her she 
will get on, and she believes it ; and at night, when 
her weary husband returns from his work, his heart is 
made glad by the cheerfulness of his wife, and the 
smile of happy welcome she gives him ; and Hope 
and Content sit with them at their humble board, 
effacing the misery of the past, and painting in bright 
colors the prospect of the future ! 

But old Jolliffe is still on his road, happier if possi- 
ble than ever, for his mind is full of all sorts of plans 
to improve the condition of that good, contented 
woman and her husband. He first thinks of one and 
then of another, until his head is fairly bewildered by 
them, when he arrives at the coach-office, and per- 
ceives his omnibus drawn up, a little way off, evident- 
ly waiting for him ; for the driver knows Jolliffe, and 
the conductor knows Jolliffe, and they always wait for 
him, when they know he is come to town, for he is 
very regular and never disappoints them : and he 
never has to hold up his stick, or his hand, for the 
conductor seems to say, " Ah ! I see you, sir ; don't 
hurry, we won't go' without you ; so come along, jump 
in, and we'll be off in no time." 

And he has got into the omnibus, and off they are, 
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for they wait for no one now, and old Jollifie ia (mee 
more going back to his snug, quiet home, which h» 
will so much enjoy afler the noise and bustle of the 
town. May it not be a reason for his liking so to 
come to town, that he may appreciate still more, if 
possible, his pleasant little dwelling ? There is only 
one thing that has annoyed old Jolliffe all day, and 
that was, seeing a servant give a halfpenny to a beg* 
gar, and that did annoy him, for he calls it a theft, 
robbing the poor servant, who can't well afford to give 
it away, and robbing those who really deserve and 
would be very thankful to have it. Yes, beggars are 
the only people upon whom Jolliffe is severe. 

Old Jolliffe is at home, and his little servant is as 
pleased to see him as if he had been away a week, 
and there is a bright fire burning in the grate, and a 
bright kettle singing on the hob, and the tea-things are 
ready placed for him on the little table, and there 
is a sleek, well-fed cat on the hearth-rug, purring with 
delight, perhaps at her master's return ; and from 
across the road is heard the river's tide rolling in, with 
its pleasant murmur, and a loaded wagon is passing 
slowly by, with its many bells upon the horses' backs, 
jingling right merrily, and there are so many sweet, 
tuneful sounds, that Jolli^fb is joying his tea im- 
mensely. 

Then, too, what delight it affords him to see his little 
maiden's smiling looks at the smart cotton gown he 
has brought her, and the warm woollen shawl for her 
aged grandmother, who is an especial favorite of his I 
And then he tells her how happy he has been in town, 
and how much better he has found his little favorite ; 
15 
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and, as he has had a treat, he says she shall have a 
treat, and so she may invite her grandmother and any 
friend to dinner to-morrow. Kind old master! he 
knows well who that " any friend " will he. O yes ! 
he knows all about that insinuating, chubby-faced 
butcher's boy — of course he does, sly old fellow ! 

Fortunate Jollifie ! he has made some one else 
happy, and so putting his hands into his pockets, and his 
feet on the fender, he thinks over the events of the day. 
Those events have confirmed him in his opinion, that 
He who succoreth the sparrow that falls from the 
house-top will not forget His own faithful people ; He 
chastens them for their good, and will not suifer them 
to perish ; they may not eat the bread of idleness, but 
while they work diligently and honestly, bread will be 
found them. 

Now these are some of JolliiSe's notions, odd ones 
though, we may think. Yet should we not all wish 
ours were as odd, if they could bring us as much 
happiness as they do him ? 

At his usual early hour, old JolliiTe retires to rest, 
recommending in his prayers the sorrowful and the 
poor, the powerful and the rich, to the care of their 
Heavenly Father. And now that you have been in- 
troduced to my old friend, I hope you like him; I 
think you do, kind reader, and perhaps you remember 
that you know an old Jollifie too, for there is one, if 
not more, in every parish. 

In palaces, in cottages, there are equally warm 
hearts, ready to assist all who need help. A true tale 
of sorrow gently told, and pity gently urged, speaks to 
the hearts of all, and will never go unheard nor un- 
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answered. There is much grief in the world, much 
trouble ; but it should be our endeavor to teach all who 
are suffering that it is good to be so afflicted, for such 
a thought will create a contented spirit, which will 
carry them through all their trials and pain. 

LfOt us throw away discontent, as the philosopher 
did the shell, and shortly will be seen the good effects 
from such a deed. Dismiss it, when it creeps upon 
you, as you would a wicked thought ; whenever it has 
laid hold of you, exorcise it as an evil spirit, with the 
name of Jolliffe, and forthwith it will leave you un- 
scathed and unharmed. 

But hush ! old JollifTe is asleep. Do not disturb his 
peaceful slumbers, but steal quietly to yours. Reader, 
good night ! 
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It isn't a fine afternoon, and yet it isn't a wet 
one. It has been a very hot day, and gray clouds are 
rolling up all round with a tinge of rose color on 
their edge ; and the people pass tranquilly along, glad 
that the burning sun has gone, and yet looking up at 
the murky sky in expectation of a shower ; and the 
breeze is whispering mysteriously, as though it said, 
" Hush ! listen ! it's coming ; ' and windows are all 
wide open, and the few plants, placed, some in their 
bright, red flower-pots, are looking dry and thirsty, the 
leaves bending down to the parched mould ; and the 
passengers saunter through the dusty streets silently ; 
and the omnibuses, with their jaded horses, go lumber- 
ing past, full inside of fat women, each with a child^ 
and outside with men eating oranges and smoking 
cigars. But in the narrow street that mysterious breeze 
cannot come, and it is insufferably close. The poor 
people are sitting and standing outside their doors, 
with their children holding by their gowns, for it is too 
hot to play, sucking ^^ sugar-stick," as in that neigh- 
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borhood it is the fashion to call it. One little dwelling 
is much more clean and much less wretched than the 
others ; it has a window (not stopped by a hat or a bit 
of paper), and a nice muslin curtain in the window, 
and the square piece of flag-stone at the door is very 
white, and the door, propped open with a brick, dis- 
closes a well-scrubbed passage. No one is standing 
about that house, but in the little room a cosy party is 
assembled. A man, just returned from work, very 
hot, very tired, but very cheerful ; a woman, singing 
to a very ugly, very noisy, but very happy baby ! a 
boy with a huge pair of scissors, clipping paper, seat- 
ed on the ground with his fat legs crossed, screaming 
through the baby's noise to his father, and making 
anxious inquiries as to whether he does not look like a 
tailor ; and in the corner, on a stool, is a little girl, 
very pale, very sad, but very pretty, in a black cotton 
dress, nursing a black kitten, and occasionally mur- 
muring in a low voice, " Poor pussy ; " and they are 
thus severally employed, when a tap at the door 
makes Mrs. Morris say, '' Morris, dear, there's some 
one knocking ; " though why she said it I can't say, 
for Morris isn't deaf, and therefore he must have heard 
the knock as well as she did : it must be a new way 
of saying, " Go and answer it," for Morris says to 
the boy, '^Dickey, there's some one knocking," and 
down go the great scissors, and away go the fat legs 
into the passage, and a cheering, kindly voice is 
heard, and the feeble step of an old man, joined to 
the little, pattering feet of the young child, and 
Dickey comes back hand in hand with Jolliffe. O, 
what exclamations of delight ! Mrs. Morris steps ea- 
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gerly forward ; Morris hastily remores his cap, and 
offers him a seat ; and little Dickey gallops about in a 
perfect ecstasy. Jolliffe takes the seat gladly, for he 
is tired, yes, actually tired : he carries a stick too, — - 
and the wrinkled hand he holds out to his humble 
friends, shakes ; for last winter has shed its snow« 
upon his head, and the hair is whiter now ; yet that 
face, beaming with the bright hope of an eternal' 
Spring, heeds not the winter's snow, and his joyoun 
laugh, though it is not loud, is hearty still. ^' Well, 
how are you all, my good friends ? It's a long while 
since I paid you a visit." — "It is indeed, sir," says 
Morris, " we was only a-talking about you last night, 
and my old woman says to me, ' If we don't hear 
nothing of Mr. Jolliffe, we'll go down a Sunday, that 
we will, for I'm afeard he's ill.' And I says, * So we 
will,' didn't us, Polly ?"—" That we did, Richard, 
and we meant it too. How have you been, sir ? " — 
^^ O, as well as an old man like me can expect to be ; 
the frost nipped me up a bit in the winter, and I 
haven't been so well since." — '« You didn't seem quite 
so hearty, sir, last time we saw you, and that's going 
on, sir, for four months." — " So it is, so it is, Mrs. 
Morris; you do me honor, remembering the date of 
my visits so well." — " We can't help rememb'ring 
on 'em, sir," says Morris, " for they always does ue 
good." — '* Thank you ! thank you I I wish I could 
come and see you oftener : but between you and me, 1 
think this will be about my last visit. It's too far fot 
me now, and this gay town is too bustling, the noise 
confuses the old man's head : besides, his time is taken 
op in preparing for a longer journey ; " and he srailea 
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one of his own rich smiles, hut the Morrises don't ; it's 
no smiling matter to them to he reminded that they 
must lose the host friend they ever had, — to be re- 
minded that that kind old man cannot live forever, to 
cheer them with his happy face, and, with his good 
counsel and better example, keep them in the right 
path : and there is a pause. Mrs. Morris strokes the 
curls of her child's hair ; Morris twists his cap in a 
thousand shapes ; and even Dick ceases his merry 
games, and with his large blue eyes looks up in the 
old man's face ; but the clouds are very light which 
obscure the sun in Jolliffe's presence, and he says in 
his cheerful voice, " Why, Morris, you've a little stran- 
ger here. Who's that pretty little girl ? Not another 
of your's, eh ? " and then he laughs, and a laugh is 
so catching, particularly Jolliffe's, that they all laugh. 
*' No, sir, not exactly, but we're a-going to call her so, 
because, you see, sir," and he lowers his voice as he 
speaks, " poor little Lucy ain't got no one else to call 
her their child.*' Though he did speak lower, Jjucy 
heard him, and her under lip shook violently, and 
something like a dewdrop rested among the kitten's 
black hairs. " Come to me, pretty one," says JollifTe. 
The child looked up for the first time ; she could not 
distrust that face and that voice ; and putting down 
her cat, she ran fairly into his arms, and burst into 
tears. " She's only just lost her father, sir, poor thing I" 
says Mr. Morris. — " O, she can't help crying a little, 
I know ; but she won't long, with Old Jolliffe," and he 
takes the child's head between his hands, and kisses 
her forehead, and then he says, " Look there, darling, 
do you see where those clouds are clearing away, a 
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bit of blue sky ; well, far above tbat pretty sky, there 
is One who is a father to all good little girls, and can 
do much more for them than any earthly one ; for 
though you canH see Him, He can see you, and fol- 
lows and takes care of you wherever you go ; and if 
you are good. He will send away all your troubles, like 
those heavy clouds, and make your little eyes as bright 
as that blue sky, and you will be so happy." 

What words are these ? — something quite new to 
Lucy. Many have been kind to her, but they have 
called her " poor child," and murmured *' what would 
become of her ? " but they said nothing of this kind 
friend who was to be so good to her. The very won- 
der stops her weeping, and she looks up in that cheer- 
ful face again, and presses nearer to him, with the 
tears still wet upon her cheeks, yet ceasing to flow, 
as if she would hear more ; and Jolliffe takes her on 
his knee, and asks her " if she was ever in the coun- 
try." She doesn't know, but Mrs. Morris says, " She 
never was ; that she was a weaver^s child, and lived in 
Spitalfields all her life till within a twelvemonth of her 
father^s death. When they had taken the room up 
stairs, he lost his work, and they had lived mostly upon 
charity, and what bit we could afford to give them — 
it wasn't much, sir, not near enough — and the poor 
man fell ill, and grew weaker, till last week he died ; 
80 we're going to let her live along with us. I dare 
say we shan't be none the poorer. A lady was with 
him when he died, and gave Lucy her dress, and 
shoes and stockings, and such like." — "Ah! very 
kind," says Jolliffe, *« and so you are kind, truly kind. 
But you've enough to keep ; now I've got no one to 
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keep bat myself, and I shall like this little creature for 
my companion, if you'll part with her ; but if you'd 
rather not, and she'd rather not, why I'll leave her 
with you, and send up a little matter or so, just to keep 
her in plum pudding." — *• Why, sir," says Morris, 
" we love the poor child very much ; but, as you say, 
we have a plenty to keep, and we should rather as 
some one had her as she'd be more comfortable with, 
and I'm sure she'd be happy with you, sir ; so if she's 
a mind to go, sir, we're quite willing she should, sur." 
— " What do you say, Lucy," asks Mrs. Morris gently 
to the child, '^ will you go and live with this kind gen- 
tleman ? " Lucy looked all round the room, at the 
children, at the stool beside the fire, at the little black 
kitten, and lastly in JoUiffe's face, — that kind, honest, 
cheerful face, — and throwing her arms round his 
neck, and burying her head in his bosom, murmured, 
** Gro with you, if pussy may come too." — " Pussy I 
Lord bless us I that she may," and JoUiffe laughs im- 
moderately, so much that I suppose it has caused those 
tears in his eyes ; and he hugs little Lucy closer to 
him, and sa3n3 such funny things about '< putting both 
she and pussy in a basket, and directing them to be 
carried this side upwards — with care," that Lucy 
begins to laugh too, and jumps down to catch pussy, 
and Mrs. Morris laughs, and begins to look for a basket 
and Lucy's bonnet and shawl, and Morris laughs and 
rubs his hands, and Dickey laughs, though he doesn't 
at all know why, and the baby thumps on the table 
with a bone, as if she understood it all, and was ap- 
plauding Jollifie's wit. 
And now Lucy is ready, for her wardrobe she car- 
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ries on her back ; and JoHiiTe shakes hands with all, 
and slipping some money into Morrises hand, leaves ihe 
cottage with his little charge, .who, though pleased at 
the novelty, is half inclined to cry at parting with her 
first friends. And away trudge the old man and the 
young child, chattering all the time about the shops 
and the people, and occasionally stopping to peep ia 
the basket and see how pussy is getting on, till at 
length they see the omnibus, and, as Lucy' s never been 
in an omnibus, she is perfectly enchanted, and jumps 
on the seat and off the seat, and puts her head out of 
window to watch the wheels turning so quickly, 
and stoutly persists in saying the houses and trees are 
all running away from them, greatly to JoUiffe's 
amusement. And now they are on the common. O, 
how she claps her little hands at that sunny common I 
*— the poor child, whose life had been passed in a close 
room, in a narrow, dirty street, without one glimpse 
at the green trees and blue skies, scarcely feeling 
Heaven's own healthful air. How she longs to get 
out, and stretch her young limbs with a race on the 
nice green grass ! and how pleased JollifTe is that she 
is pleased ! and he assures her that she shall run there 
every day if she likes, " but she can hardly believe 
that that is true." Then listen to her shriek of delight 
when she finds herself close to that sparkling river, and 
lollifie lifts her out of the omnibus, and into that cot- 
tage, covered with roses ; but her delight is nothing to 
the servant's astonishment when she sees little Lucy, 
and her master says *' she is come to live with them ; " 
but she's very pleased too with such a pretty charge, 
and leads her into the parlor, where the tea-table is 
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drawn to the open window, and eyer3rthiDg is so neat 
and comfortable, and so unlike anything Lucy ever 
saw before, that she is dumb with astonishment. But 
before tea is half over, the little creature is chattering 
gayly ; and it is a sight worth looking at — Jollifie 
and his little friend at their pleasant meal ; the old 
man cutting her bread and butter with his trembling 
hand, and pouring her tea out in the saucer. No nurse 
could be more careful of her charge. And then they 
introduce the cats to one another — JolliBTe^s old pussy 
and Lucy's little frisky kitten — and they each have 
some milk, the kitten drinking his first, and then intrud- 
ing on the old one's, who gives him a tap, at which 
the kitten mews, and turning away indignantly, his at- 
tention is attracted by a piece of paper, which serves 
him amply for amusement, while the venerable lady 
curls her tail round her nose, and is soon fast asleep. 
Then the servant fetches away the tea-things, and Jol- 
liffe takes Lucy on his knee, and they have a quiet 
chat. " How old are you, dear ? " — " Seven, I think," 
says Lucy. — " Bless me ! you don't look so old as 
that. You weren't living at the Morrises' the first day 
I went there, that's three years ago come the twenty- 
seventh January." — " We were only there a little 
time, I don't know how long ; they said it was a little 
time, but it seemed long to me, for I never used to go 
out, or do anything but sit by the side of father ; and 
sometimes, when he was asleep, I used to creep to the 
window to hear them out a doors a-playing. I couldn't 
see 'em, 'cause I wasn't big enough to look out ; and 
one day when I came back to the bed, father was so 
still, and looked so strange, that it frightened me, and 
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I screamed out, and then Mrs. Morris came and took 
me away, and they wouldn't let me see father any 
more. Shall I never see him any more ? " and the lip 
hegins to tremhle again ; Jolliffe knows that that will 
end in a cry, so he quickly answers, " Yes, yes, dear, 
to be sure," and then changes the subject by pointing 
to a steamer, which comes hissing and panting past, 
with its load of passengers, and its band so deliciously 
out of tune, making a long crack in that glassy river. 
The tears which were about to start vanish like light- 
ning, and again the child's joyous, musical laugh glad- 
dens the old man's heart. Jolliffe doesn't like steamers ; 
they are too bustling, too noisy for him, but he quite 
loves this one, for bringing back that merry laugh, so 
he takes note of its name ; it is the Diamond packet ; 
and as it passes up and down every day, it will be sure 
of a smile from Jolliffe, and that's worth having, let me 
tell you. And now it is getting dusk ; above that long 
ridge of rose-colored clouds left by the rays of the set- 
ting sun, a little star has started forth. A shepherd 
passes with his drove of sheep and faithful dog, lead- 
ing them to their fold ; a bird goes rushing by on its 
swif^ wing, to seek its nest ; the water fowl crouch in 
the tall weeds ; the little flowers close their petals 
heavy with dew ; and the laboring men go slowly past, 
their rakes and hoes across their shoulders, to seek the 
early rest which fits them for the morning's work ; and 
Jolliffe rings the bell for Jane, for his companion is 
sleepy and tired with excitement ; she has gazed from 
that window on the objects so new and pretty, till her 
eyes are weary, and she is quite willing to go to bed. 
As she affectionately kisses her kind benefactor, he 
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asks her whether she says her prayers, for he should 
like to hear her. " I only remember a little word," 
she answers innocently, '^ but I always say that, 'cause 
fether said I was, he couldn't remember any more.'* 
— " Say it then, my dear, and I'll teach you the rest." 
The child knelt down, and with the newly risen moon 
in its pale beauty shining on her innocent face, mur- 
mured " Our Father " — It was all she knew. Jolliffe 
lifted her from her knees, and impressing a fervent 
kiss on her forehead, gave her gently to lane who 
carried her to bed. She's to sleep with Jane, in Jane's 
cosy bed with the white dimity curtains all round, and 
the snow-white sheets ; and it's such a nice room, with 
a lattice window looking out on the garden, and a vine 
peeping in at it ; and there's a table with Jane's glass 
and pincushion on it, and Jane's trunk and bandbox in 
one corner, and an old chest of drawers in the other ; 
and Jane clears the bottom drawer for Lucy's things, 
and carefully places the little frock and shawl in it ; 
and putting aside the curtain, that the moon may lighten 
the room, she leaves the child to her peaceful slumbers, 
with strict injunctions to call her if she wanted any- 
thing, for she'll " leave the door ajar a purpose," and 
a promise to come to bed as soon as master's had his 
supper. Yet, twice before that time arrived, Jane crept 
up to peep at the little girl, for fear she should be 
frightened in the strange room, but found her fast 
asleep, one small hand outside the clothes, the other 
thrown over her head, her cheek flushed with its pres- 
sure on the pillow. How lovely is a sleeping child 1 
It seems to be dreaming of heaven and its angels, as it 
lies there in its holy helplessness ; but such are childish 
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dreams, and vanish with youth. The heaven of hope 
'and trust passes away, and the cold, suspicious world 
rises in its stead. 

A splendid morning greeted little Lucy, on her first 
awakening in her new ahode, and she got up when 
Jane did, and delighted herself hy getting a duster, 
and imagining she was of the greatest possible service 
to Jane, and then she scampered into the garden and 
back again into the house, and then took her kitten out) 
and picked a nosegay for old Jollifie, and, in shorty 
wasn^t still a moment till he came down to breakfast. 
How he rejoiced to see a tinge of color on her pale 
cheeks, and the evident relish with which she demol- 
ished a basin of bread and milk ! ^^ If the Morrises 
could see her this morning," he thought, " would'nt 
they be pleased ? One could scarcely believe it was 
the same child I saw on that stool." And afler break- 
fast, he gives orders to Jane to buy Lucy what clothing 
she wants ; and when Jane's done her work, Lucy is 
to go with her into the town, and choose her own 
things. She's almost too happy. And then the good 
old man gives her her first reading lesson ; she knows 
her letters, and his gentle teaching wiles her on till she 
becomes interested in the generally dull task, and 
henceforth looks forward to it with pleasure, for there 
are no cross looks at little mistakes, but a kind ^^ Hol- 
loa, Missy ! " which causes a great laugh, and then 
Uiey both laugh, till they are obliged to hold their 
sides, instead of the book. Lucy is such a merry little 
rogue. But Sunday is the great treat, for Jollifie has 
invited the Morrises, every one of them, to dinner, 
and they're coming, too. Lucy counts the minutes till 
16 
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that happy day, and a nice, fine day it is. To add' to 
the delight till it becomes a perfect rapture, she^s to 
wear all her new things and go to church with JolliflTe ; 
she thinks half-past ten will never come, but it does, 
and away they go, JoUifie with his large prayer book 
beneath his arm, leaning on his stick, little Lucy trot- 
ting by his side ; and as he meets the neighbors, they 
respectfully accost him, and one relieves him of his 
book, another offers his arm to assist him along, and 
to all he tells Lucy's little history. And now arrived 
tit the church, the beautiful church, with its ivy-covered 
porch and venerable yews, we will leave them in that 
holy place to pay their homage to the Giver of all 
good, who has so bountifully blest them both, and 
change the scene from the quiet village to the noisy 
town. What a bustle the Morrises are in I Dickey's 
got a pair of white cotton gloves, for the first time in 
his life ; Jemima a new frock, made out of an old one 
of mother's, and she coaxes Morris out of twopence 
for a bit of gimp to trim it, and sat up till twelve 
o'clock to finish it ; and how proud she is of her child, 
as she fastens it on 1 how she kisses its little ugly face 
till her husband says, " Come, Polly, leave off a-kiss- 
ing that child, or we shall lose the omnibus.*' — " But 
don't it look a dear, in its new frock, Morris ? " — " Yes, 
most as handsome as its mother ; but if I was to keep 
on a-kissing her, we should never get to Mr. Jolliffe's." 
— " No more we shouldn't," says Mrs. Morris, highly 
pleased with the compliment, which it was, by the 
way, rather foolish of Morris to pay her, for she was 
considerably longer putting on her bonnet, and turning 
about the bit of broken glass, which would not 
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take in the rim after all. But at last they're off, — 
Morris carrying Jemima, for she can't walk fast 
enough, Mrs. Morris walking with Dickey, —. and 
they're just in time for the omnibus, and in they get, 
and are soon over the noisy stones, and on to the 
quiet high road. When they come to the fields, Dick 
sadly wants to get out and pick the wild flowers which 
are wreathing themselves among the green leaves, but 
his mother assures him that if he did, the omnibus 
would go on without him, as they're not in the habit 
of waiting while little boys pick flowers, and that there 
will be plenty where they're going to, so he consented 
to remain a little longer in a tolerably quiescent state. 
And presently the omnibus stops, and the cad says, 
'* Here ye are, mum," and out they get, scarcely 
knowing the little girl who, in a pretty white frock, 
and a black sash, is waiting to receive them ; but there 
is no mistake about who it is, when her arms are 
wound tight round Mrs. Morris's neck, and warm 
words of welcome flow from the heart of the little 
grateful child. In a few moments they are comfort- 
ably settled in the parlor, and have been introduced 
to an old lady, only to be equalled by Jolliffe in love 
and charity and good will towards man. She lives on 
a small, very small income, in lodgings close by ; she 
had known better, much better days, and along the 
road, she had once rolled over in her carriage, she 
walks in pattens as cheerful and contented still. She 
had been well educated, and Jolliffe treated her with 
the greatest respect, for he felt her superiority, and 
was most proud that she called him her friend. But 
she, like the Master she humbly strove to imitate, waa 
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DO respecter of persons; all were her friends, and 
brothers, and sisters, who did their best to work His 
will ; and she looked round her with a kindly smile 
on her humbler companions as she marked their per- 
fect happiness. But, bless me ! what a grand dinner 
Jollifie is going to give his guests I — a couple of 
chickens, a boiled leg of pork and peas, and a cherry 
and currant tart I Dickey couldn't help saying, ^^ O 
my ! '' In all his little life he never saw such a din- 
ner ! The appearance of it has a wonderful effect 
on all their spirits, and they all begin to talk at 
once ; but JoUifie rises, and his feeble voice silences 
their noisy mirth for an instant. He has risen to say 
grace ; and even the children listen attentively, as he 
pronounces with so much feeling the beautiful petition, 
^' Lord, supply the wants of others, and give us grate- 
ful hearts." There is silence after his low tones have 
ceased for a moment ; but when the first plate is filled, 
the signal is given, and there is a continual race be- 
tween the knives and forks, and the talking and laugh- 
ing, till the cloth is cleared. Then they draw their 
chairs to the open window, and sundry teaspoons walk 
round and round sundry tumblers containing sugar and 
water, and the children, af^er having a sip out of 
every glass, go out in the garden and amuse the sober 
old ones with their merry games. Dickey and Lucy 
try to carry Jemima sedan chair, and they lose their 
footing, and down they all go on the grass, hailing 
their fall with shouts of laughter, for it would have 
been no fun at all had they succeeded in carrying her. 
Then Jemima hides behind the wheelbarrow, as she 
thinks, though her curly locks can easily be seen 
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above it, but they pretend they can't find her, so iV^ 
just the same as though they really couldn't, and so 
the happy little children laugh and run till their little 
cheeks are like the well-known sign at Brentford, and 
they come in so thirsty, that, as Mrs. Morris says, 
"Surely they'll drink the sea dry." And now they 
prepare to go, for it's a long distance, and Jemima's 
very sleepy. They're soon ready, the first omnibus 
is stopped, and I am sure people who had more 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves never went home in 
an omnibus. Lucy is sent to bed, and then Jollifie 
and his guest have a quiet, cheerful chat in their own 
quiet cheerful way, and the stars come forth and peep 
at them, and wink at them too, as much as to say, 
♦* Ay, ay, old folks I you are a long way off now, but 
you'll be much nearer some day." Miss, or, as she 
is called by courtesy, Mrs. Francis, is very fond of a 
joke, — nothing boisterous or noisy, but honest fun,— » 
and now she has told Jolliffe somd tale of by-gone 
days, and they are laughing heartily, and then they 
talk of London and its gayeties, and how different it 
was when they were young, and of the old king they 
both remembered so well ; and Jolliffe says how, when 
he was a boy at Windsor, the king spoke to him, 
asked him what he learnt at school, and he said to 
" fear God and honor the king," and how proud he 
was when the king answered, ^^ Sharp lad I sharp lad ! 
he'll get on." And then they talk of Hampton Court, 
and its beautiful pictures, and Mrs. Francis says she 
went there when a child with a large party ; and one 
of them was a Quaker, who said he wondered people 
gave large sums of money for pictures and curiosi- 
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ties, when they had oaly to look out of window at the 
stars, and they were finer than anything that could be 
bought, and she continues, '* I sometimes have a great 
wish to see the fine things they make in London, and 
wish I could afford to go there, and then the Quaker^s 
words come to my mind, and I look out upon the stars 
and am satisfied, for there's sure to be a brighter one 
than I have ever seen before." Thus do they talk and 
laugh till the church clock strikes nine, and then the 
old lady takes her departure, after assuring Jollifie 
she's been vastly entertained, and shall come again 
soon. Then Jolliffe takes his supper and goes to bed, 
— the Sabbath day has passed ; — are there not some 
who will criticise the way that Jolliffe spent it ? ^^ He 
has made merry," they will say, " been but once to 
church, laughed and talked ; would you have us fol- 
low such an example ? " Yes, if your mirth was pure 
as his ; if your laugh rung out from as pure a heart 
filled with all good and holy feelings : if your devotion 
was as deep, your actions made others as happy. 
The birds cease not their song on the Sabbath day, 
nor the bees their cheerful hum, nor do the flowers 
cease to blow. Why, then, should man alone, of all 
created beings, silence his mirth when he has the 
most reason to be glad? No, no, let the good and 
Christian man. shed, like the glorious sun, a cheering 
influence on all, let his laugh be heard by all, for it is 
but from the pure and happy heart a real honest laugh 
can ever come. Jolliffe is gone to bed, and to say 
Jolliffe is gone to bed, means Jolliffe is gone to sleep, 
for no sooner is his head upon the pillow than his eyes 
are closed in slumber. And all in the quiet village 
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are slumbering too; and the quiet stars keep twink- 
ling on; and the gentle river murmurs to its banks, 
like a mother to its weary infant ; and all is calm and 
peaceful. But beyond the village about half a mile, 
is a wretched cabin, from which peace and happiness 
seem too scared ever to return ; and the stars blind 
their eyes with a black cloud that they may not see 
the misery within. In one comer of the filthy un- 
washed floor are lying asleep a man and woman, 
covered with a few dirty rags; in. the opposite one a 
young lad is stretched awake gazing on a female 
form seated on the ground, her hands clasped round 
her knees, and her eyes fixed on vacancy, the very 
emblem of despair. The hard breathings of the 
sleepers alone disturb the almost awful silence, till 
at length a long-drawn sigh from the young man 
caused the girl to look up; then turning away her 
head, she rocked herself backwards and forwards. 
*' Don't, Emma," he says in a hoarse whisper, " don't 
do that ; you'll drive me mad. My eyes ache for the 
want of rest ; and how can I, if you keep doing that ? 
I've watched you for an hour ; I can't sleep till you do. 
Go to sleep, won't you ? " A shake of tfie head was 
the only answer. " Speak, Emma, can't you ? " She 
points to the sleepers. " They won't hear you ; non- 
sense I they're sound enough. Ain't you sleepy ? " — 
" No Jem," at length she says, " but I'll try to be 
quiet ; are you sleepy ? " — " Very. Grood night ! I 
wish you'd try to sleep, Emma." — " Never, never! " 
and unloosing her hands from her knees, she flung her 
arms round the young man, and burst into tears. 
" Poor girl ! poor girl ! don't take on so ; put your 
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head here on my arm, and go to sleep. Come, hush t 
hush, Emma I '' and as he consoled her, his eyes, 
weighed down with sleep, closed, and in a few moments 
but one was waking in that wretched hovel. 

Day broke, and the poor girl shivered and crept 
closer to her brother. Day, with its soil, fresh breeze 
•nd pleasant sounds looked in at the window, and 
revealed the faces of its inmates. Misery and vic« 
had ploughed deep furrows in the faces of the two 
Alder ones, but the young boy and girl were very hand'- 
some — the girl, alas for her I was beautiful. Her 
black eyes, though heavy for want of rest, were large 
and lustrous ; her hair was long, and of a deep brown, 
but it hung now in rough disorder about her pallid face ; 
and her beautifully formed lips were thin and colorless. 
The lad still slumbered, and she, poor thing! was 
dropping into a fitful sleep, when a distant clock slowly 
chimed the hour. She started from her recumbent 
posture, and looked for an instant at the boy in his 
deep repose, and tapping him on the shoulder, said, — 
** James, it's gone five ; get up, boy, you've a long way 
to go." " Eh ? meat, where ? " said the boy, rubbing 
his eyes. — ^' No, no, Jem, you're dreaming. Remem- 
ber, to-day's the last chance." — " Don't bother, Emma, 
I haven't been asleep a minute. I'd rouse up for a 
good dinner of meat — nothing else. Ha ! ha ! " 
Was that meant for a laugh ? O, it was a very hollow 
one ! it wasn't one of JoUifie's laughs. No I no ! not 
a bit like it ! And again he lies down, and in another 
moment he is snoring heavily, and Emma clasps her 
hands, and sighs, and that sigh told with its sad, low 
hushing sound, of the weight of grief which hung over 
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the frail but repentant girl. And again there was still* 
ness in the little hut, but it grew lighter and lighter, 
and the little birds sasg out loudly their morning hymn, 
and the breeze whispered lovingly to the little flowers, 
as they looked up with their pretty faces at the clear 
sky ; and a wagon, laden with goods for the London 
market, went lumbering past ; and, in short, day seemed 
to be waking up, and stretching itself with a great yawn. 
At length Emma once again essayed to wake the 
sleeper, and this time was successful ; but he roused 
himself angrily, and replied not to the questions she 
sepeatedly asked him, during his hurried toilet, and 
without one word, left the hut, slamming the door be* 
hind him. Emma gazed at the closed door for a few 
seccMids, and uttering another long, deep-drawn sigh, 
turned to the sleepers and awoke them. ^* You told me 
to wake you," she said, as the man gruffly asked her 
what she wanted. ^^ O ! ah ! yes ! come on, Charlotte I 
I dreamed we were at home." The woman rose, and 
taking down a bent straw bonnet from a peg, handed a 
bundle to her husband, and prepared to leave the cabin, 
where they had obtained a night's rest. "There, 
missus," said the man, " is twopence-halfpenny ; it's 
all we has, so we can't give you no more." " Thank 
you for that ; it's the first money I have taken for days. 
But," she said, suddenly checking herself, " it's all you 
have, I can't take it. There, give me half. Half of 
twopence-halfpenny." — " No, thank you I I'm going 
to put on my wooden leg, and whiten the old woman's 
face presently, and we shall get double and treble that 
Come on, Charlotte ! Good morrow, missus." And 
the beggars left the hut, to ply their trade in the Lon^ 
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don streets and along the road, to be pitied by thou- 
sands, well paid for their clever acting, leaving true 
misery behind, with no eye but One to gaze on and 
pity it. Emma stood for a moment with the money in 
her hand, and then laying it on the shelf, murmured, 
^^ No, I couldnH eat it if I had it ; perhaps heUl be 
hungry, he can spend it. If Pd anything decent to 
wear, perhaps I could get something to do. Pll look 
in here — I wonder — no, I know there isn't," and she 
stoops down to a broken box, which serves them for a 
seat, to look again for clothing which she knows isn't 
there, and yet it's something to do. She pulls out 
bundles of rag, a torn novel, the cover of a bible, and 
then — O, what does she snatch so eagerly, hold it up, 
gaze on it with a holier, brighter look in her handsome 
face, press it to her lips, clasp it to her heart, and 
burst into an hysterical fit of weeping ? What is it ^ 
A very faded, torn, and dirty thing, but how valued by 
that young and sorrowing mother- — a little child's 
frock! Moments pass by unheeded; she knows not 
how long she is seated on the hard ground ; her child 
is in her arms again, its soft, warm face pressed against 
her's, its little fingers tightly fastened in the long hair, 
so smooth and glossy, its innocent heart beating against 
her weak but happy one. The sweet roses are creep- 
ing in at the window of the clean, white cottage he had 
hired for her, and the door opens, her brother enters, 
she wakes from her dream, and she is holding in her 
wan hands, all that remains of the happy past. ^^ Ay, 
take it from her, though she holds it so fast. It's no 
good crying, the child's in Heaven safe enough. 
Emma, get up ; don't cry ; I've such a good thought. 
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He^s refused to help me again — refused, as he got in 
his carriage ; but Pll pay him out. Pve seen a picture, 
that put me in mind of it I had three pence, and I 
bought it. Pll do it, that I will, and then go to prison. 
I shall have a home and food there." — " What, James, 
murder him I " said Emma, in a low, distinct whisper, 
as she gazed on the horrid print. " Ye«," he answers 

— such a yes, like the hiss of a serpent. She under- 
stood it all now ; a long, long shriek burst from her 
very heart, and she flung her arms tightly round his 
neck, with the energy of despair. Again the door 
opens, but to admit a very different being. ^^ My good, 
young woman, what's the matter ? " says a rich, kind 
voice ; " can I be of any use " — " Yes ! yes I save 
him, if you are a Christian I Save him ! *^ shrieks the 
girl, unloosing her grasp from her brother's neck, and 
seizing the arm of the stranger. ^<Hush! Emma; 
are you mad ? Be quiet, will you ? Don't mind her, 
sir, she wanders sometimes ; grief has almost driven 
her crazy. Did you please to want anything here ? " 

— " No, no ; I heard this poor girl scream, and I came 
to see if I could be of any use." — " O, no, sir, thank 
you." — "Yes, you can, kind gentleman. Hear me, 
for pity's sake ! He wanted to — yes, I will tell — he 
wanted to." — One blow from her brother's clenched 
fist, and the unfinished sentence died away in a groan, 
as Emma sank senseless on the ground; and the 
stranger is alone with her, for, as if terrified at his own 
act, the lad has fled. The stranger is an old man and 
feeble, but with a strong efibrt he raises the poor girl, 
places her head on his knee, and, with the skill and 
care of a tender nurse, bathes her face with some 
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water standing in a pitcher near, and with soothing 
words endeavors to restore her to her senses. ^^ Come, 
come, my dear, open your eyes; it's all right now, 
nobody shall hurt you. You're better now, ain't you ? 
You'll smile at old Jolliffe, I know ; every body's got a 
smile for him," and then he chafes her hands, and re- 
moves the long, rough hair from her face, till at length 
she opens her large dark eyes, and gazes with astonish- 
ment at the kind old man. ^' There, now you are 
better, I know. Come, say you are, 'cause I know you 
feel so." Yes, she is better ; those words are in them- 
selves her cure ; she hasn't heard such for many a 
long day ; and pressing the old man's hand to her lips, 
she bursts into a shower of refreshing tears — and old 
JoUifie blows his nose. In a few moments he has 
placed her in as comfortable a position as the scanty 
accommodation will allow, and he is standing beside 
her, listening to her sad tale — to her confession of the 
pride she felt in her beauty, fled and faded now — of 
the wages spent in dress to increase that beauty — of 
her trust in the vows of her master's son, who swore to 
marry her when she was discharged in disgrace, and 
how in a few months he deserted her — and she had 
then walked to London, and obtained a temporary 
lodging with a woman in Spitalfields, where her little 
baby was bom — and that, in hopes of being again 
received by the parents she had dishonored, she stole 
away and left her child, and found her way to her own 
home. But her mother was dead, and her father re- 
fused to take her in ; but at last, through her brother's 
entreaties, he had consented. But he soon died ; and 
her story having got abroad, no one would receive her, 
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or engage her. Despised and shunned hy all, unable 
to obtain employment, she had sunk lower and lower ; 
^^ and now,'^ she said, '^ I am good for nothing, neither 
fit to live nor die.^' More than once has JoUifTe blown 
his nose during this recital, and he answers her in a 
tremulous voice, " No, no, don't say that, my dear ; 
repentance has come at the right time to fit you for both. 
How is it that your brother is so poor ? Cannot he get 
work ? " — " Father never had him brought up to 
much, and what little he can do, don't bring in enough 
to keep us both. Grod knows what will become of us ; 
we don't deserve anything good." — ** God is a friend 
to the just and unjust, my good girl, and He has raised 
you up an earthly protector, who will not forsake you. 
I will send you employment, and a few things to make 
your house more comfortable. It's fortunate it's sum« 
mer time, that you ain't cold." — " The want of food 
makes us very chilly, sir. I never feel very warm — 
indeed, I'm cold in the night." — "Ah I true, true, 
you must be — you shan't be again though, please God. 
I remember I was too warm by a couple of blankets 
last night. And now, good-by for the present. My 
little maid shall come down to you by-and-by. I shall 
see you again soon.'' And away goes the old man on 
his errand of mercy, with his heart full of gratitude 
* that he has been chosen to restore joy to the sorrowful. 
And Emma still sits where he has lefl her, thinking on 
all that he has said, and she looks ro\ind the little room, 
and her eyes, heavy with the tears still hanging on 
their lids, grow brighter as she looks around, and the 
room seems brighter and her heart is lighter ; the 
poison of despair has passed away, and balmy Hope 
sits there instead. 
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Again the door of the hut is opened, and with a cry 
of joy, she flings her arms round her brother's neck. 
" Well, Emma, did I hurt you ? I didn't mean it. For- 
give me ! Pm an altered fellow now. I went out with 
my heart full of murder and bad deeds, but Pve come 
back quite different, determined to starve patiently.'* 
— ^^ Dear Jem, there's no need to starve ; that good old 
man has saved us both. He is going to send us food 
and work, and we shall both be happy." — " Well, 
that's mercy ; now I shall have no more need to ask that 
proud man for work. Why won't they give it us when 
we want it ? " — " You know, Jem, he's had so many 
thieves on his estate, of course he can't take people he 
don't know, after that." Hark I a cart stops at the 
door, and there's a knock. Jem goes to open it, — 
who is it ? Jane, I declare, so loaded that the hutcker 
has brought her in his cart. He jumps out first, and 
then he lifts out Jane, and she with that coquettish smile, 
thanks him ; and he, after pulling out all her parcels, 
and asking whether he shall wait to take her back 
again, which she refuses, drives off, and Jane enters 
the hut. What has that kind Jolliffe sent ? Jane 
kneels down to the hamper, and proceeds to empty it, 
first, in a dish covered with a clean cloth, a nice din- 
ner ; then a joint for the next day, a large piece of 
carpet, some tea and sugar, some loaves, and lastly, 
two blankets. Jollifie was too warm last night. God 
bless him ! he will never be too cold, — then Jane 
turns to a sack, and opening it, displays to the delight- 
ed auditors the coals which it contains. Holding by 
each other's hands, the brother and sister have looked 
on, as one by one each article has been taken from the 
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basket, and then turning away their heads, a few 
smothered sobs alone disturb the silence. But Jane 
says, " Come now, don't take on so ; see how comfort- 
able Pm a-going to make you. Master said I was to 
help you clean up and put the room to rights, afore 
ever I came home ; and he's been a-looking for some 
work for you, but he ain't got none now, so the young 
man, please, is to come up and put the garden to 
rights, and clean some windows and such like, and 
you're to come with him if you like." A murmured 
" Thank you," is all that the full hearts can say ; and 
then Jane goes to work in real earnest, and in a few mo« 
ments something very like cleanliness and comfort had 
taken the place of dirt and misery. " There, now you 
do look a bit more comfortable, I shall go." — " When 
am I to come up, mum," says Jem, " and whereabouts 
is it ? " — " As soon as ever you've done your dinner ; 
and it*s one of them little houses facing the river, the 
furthest on 'em from here. Ask for Mr. Jolliffe, every 
one knows my master." One would think it was the 
prime minister Jane was talking of. " Thank you, 
mum, I'll be sure and come," and picking up her bas- 
ket, away goes little Jane, thinking all the time what a 
nice ride she had had in the butcher's cart. Arrived 
at home, she hurries into the parlor to recount her ad- 
ventures to her master, but he has a visitor with him, 
so she is obliged to keep her story for another opportu- 
nity, which is a sad disappointment to Jane, for she does 
love to have something to talk about, — in short, any 
excuse to talk, — so that you may hear her at hei 
work chattering to the things she is using. ^' Well^ 
there I've have been out all the morning, so I haven't 
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cleaned you, Mr. Kettle ; come along, and let ree 
polish up your old face. Why, what a dent youVe got 
in your side, and you do get so smoked on that parlor 
hob. Now, pussy, IVe got nothing for you yet ; at one 
o'clock you shall have something. Why, you stupid 
old clock I you're not right, you're too fast : how you 
do go ! Now, chair, I must stand upon you, and put 
that clock right. There, that'll do. La I bless me, 
potatoes, you're not peeled ; so you won't be done by 
dinner time. Well, I must cut about, and make up for 
lost time." Thus did Jane talk to her mute compan* 
ions, while Jollifie conversed with his talkative one. 
She was one of the few people in the world whom Jol« 
lifie didn't like, for on her tongue was the slime of ill 
nature, and no one escaped its poison. Mrs. Friend 
was a gossip ; her husband, fortunately for him, died a 
year or two after their marriage, and no one had since 
felt the slightest inclination to take his place, so that 
Mrs. Friend found it convenient to say she could not 
get over the loss of her dear Ebenezer, and had refused 
all offers. She had no little Friends, and therefore her 
sole employment consisted in sitting at the window and 
intellectually watching the movements of her neigh- 
bors. She was a favorite with many of her acquaint- 
ance, for she always agreed with every one, and they 
were all " loves " and " dears " and the " best crea- 
tures in existence." " That's your maid just coming 
in, is'nt it ? Do you find yourself comfortable with 
her, sir?"— "Yes, ma'am, quite." — "Well, that's 
a good thing, and a rare thing too ; for servants are 
such a set, so discontented, so ungrateful and lazy, 
that one feels more inclined to do the work one's self 
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than have anjrthing to do with them." — "I can't say 
I think so, ma'am. I am very much obliged to my little 
maid for all that she does for me, and I do what I can 
to make the place light and easy to her, so that we are 
as comfortable as can be." — " Ah ! then, sir, every 
one's not like you." — '* No, ma'am, many people are 
a great deal better. I'm quite sure good masters make 
good servants ; and if you treat them like fellow-crea- 
tures, with kindness and consideration, they'll serve 
you well ; if you don't, they won't. We've none of us 
learnt the Christian creed well enough to love those 
who despitefully use us, — not the best educated 
amongst us, — how then can we expect it from those 
who've had no education at all ? " — " Very true, sir ; 
but look at Mrs. Fairfield, how she treats her servants, 
and yet the upper house-maid was so saucy to her the 
other day, she was obliged to send her off at a mo*- 
ment's notice." — " Very likely ; I don't say they are 
perfect, there's good and bad of all sorts ; but how 
often do we poor mortals offend our Master, and where 
should we be if he turned us off at a moment's notice > 
Ah I ma'am, we must learn to bear and forbear, if we 
expect to be happy in this world. Why, now, there's 
my little maid, sometimes she's put out, and she'll 
come in here with my boots, or something in her hand, 
and fling 'em down quite in a pet. Well, instead of 
saying, " Jane, why did you do that ? or what are you 
in a passion for ? I say, * Thank you, Jane, there's a 
good girl ; ' and she looks up and smiles at me, just as 
if all was right ; and in another moment I hear her 
singing in the kitchen," — "Ah I you're a good crea- 
ture ; I wish more were like you. Do you know Miss 
17 
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Burton?" — "Yes, what a sweet pretty creature she 
is I " — " Yes, she's pretty, but I don't think she's 
much heart, she so soon got over that affair about that 
young lieutenant. We all thought the blow would have 
killed her, yet a day or two after she was playing with 
her little brother and sister in the garden as if nothing 
had happened." — " Well, ma'am, that showed her 
good sense and kind heart. It was no use making her 
mother and brothers and sisters wretched, because she 
was wretched ; weeping and pining, might have brought 
him back from sea, but it couldn't bring him back from 
the long journey he's gone now ; and to give up her 
own selfish feelings for the good of others, is the surest 
way for her to meet him again ; and what's the good 
of fretting, when a thing can't be helped ? the only 
way is to be resigned under the affliction. Why, when 
I was a young man, I was very sweet upon a young 
girl just about my own age, and a pretty merry little 
gypsy she was. Her father was uncommon partial to 
me, and I was forever in their house ; he'd do anything 
I asked him, and so I thought I should like nothing 
better than to make Amy my wife. Well, one day I 
screwed myself up to the point, and went down in the 
hay-field to her for the purpose of asking. There she 
was sitting on a mound of hay, looking as serious as 
you please. * She's thinking of me, dear little soul ! ' 
says i to myself. So I went to her, and I said, * Amy I ' 
She looked up, and there were tears in her eyes I and 
she seized my hand, and said, ^ Dear John, I want to 
ask you a favor ; will you do it ? ' — * Will I, Amy ? 
trust me, that's all.' — * Well,' says she, ^dear John, I 
want y4)u to coax my father to let me marry Will 
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Brown.* You might have knocked me down with a 
feather, but do you think I was going to be so selfish 
as to vex her little warm heart by seeing how grieved 
I was ? Not I ; I only wished she hadn't said ' dear 
John.' However, I said, ' Ask him, Amy ? to be sure 
I will, and make him consent too.' You should have 
seen her eyes sparkling through her tears, like diamonds 
in a clear stream, and she said, ^ Bless you, John ! thank 
you ! ' That was worth more to me than a bank note. 
I coaxed the old man to consent, danced at the wed- 
ding, kissed the bride, and in a couple more years was 
rewarded with a little angel wife of my own." — " Ah, 
good soul ! good soul I " says Mrs. Friend, glancing 
up to the ceiling, and keeping time with her hands on 
her knees. But her eyes soon got tired of the mo- 
notony of the ceiling, where there was nothing to be 
seen but the flies whirling round and round and bob- 
bing up against one another as if they were playing at 
"kiss in the ring;" so they mechanically turned to 
their old station the window, and there they saw Jem 
and Emma at the gate. " Why, Mr. Jolliffe, there's 
Jem Miller and his sister at your gate, and your maid 
is actually letting them in." — " Yes, ma'am, I know, 
they've come to work." — " Come to work I do you 
know who they are ? " — " Yes, ma'am, poor people 
who want food and employment." — '« But, my good 
sir, that woman isn't respectable.*' — "That's no 
reason why she should starve, my dear lady." — 
** Well, I wouldn't have such a creature within a mile 
of my house, if I could help it." — " Excuse me, ma'am, 
but I think those who say so are worse than the poor 
creature ; by shunning her, pointing at her, and refus- 
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ing to give her employment, you drive her into more 
wickedness, and many of her sins are on your head.^ 
Mrs. Friend has an answer ready cut and dried, but 
she hasn't the pleasure of saying it, for this is such an 
excellent opportunity for Jane to come in, that she 
couldn't think of losing it, so she bounces into the 
room with, ^^ Please sir, the young man and woman's 
come." — ** Ask them to step in here, Jane." — " Yes, 
sir." How can we describe Mrs. Friend's indignation 
on hearing this frightful deviation from propriety ! 
Ask such people into the parlor, and where she was 
too ? — good gracious ! She gradually rose from her 
seat, as Emma and Jem crossed the passage from the 
kitchen, and as they entered the room, she rose with 
the dignity of a lady mayoress to JollifFe, and gathering 
up her dress round her, she gave one long, scrutinizing 
gaze at the poor abashed creatures, and with a heavy 
sigh, walked out of the room, and out of the house. 
Gently, gently, Mrs. Friend; let that soft breeze, 
which is cooling your cheek, flushed with anger, re- 
mind you who and what you are, and that sun, whose 
brightness you cannot look on, teach you your insig- 
niificance ; — the little stones silently remind you, that 
one of them you dare not cast at the poor creature you 
are shunning. Stay the angry words rising in your 
heart ; listen to the still small voice which telte you 
that angels are singing over that heart-broken, erring, 
but repentant girl ; then on your knees ask pardon for 
your sin, and you will hear those brigfat-eyed angels 
rejoicing over you. 

Little Lucy had gone for a walk, for she had «o 
fear of being alone in the village where all knew and 
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loved the pretty child ; and now she is coining home 
by the river's side, watching the swans pluming them« 
selves on the bank, and building all sorts of castles in 
the air ; for she was a great aerial architect, and drew 
plans for such paradises where Jollifie and she and 
Jane were to dwell, when she was a woman, and how 
some one, no matter who, was to leave her a great 
fortune, and she was to give grandad, as she'd learnt 
to call him, everything in the world he wanted, and 
Jane too, and nobody was to be poor or wretched for 
miles round ; and the Morrises were to have a pretty, 
cottage close to theirs, and all poor weavers were to 
become men of immense property. And such happy 
thoughts were busy in her brain, when she saw a young 
girl coming towards her whom she knew slightly, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman, handsomer and gayer than any 
Lucy had ever seea ; and he was talking to a girl, who 
didn't appear to answer him, and seemed frightened 
and flurried ; and Lucy ran to meet her, and took her 
hand ; the girl seemed much pleased to see her, and 
asked her to walk home with her : but before Lucy 
could reply, the stranger, who had looked intently at 
the child, siezed her arm and eagerly asked her her 
name. Startled by his vehemence, Lucy made no 
answer, and looked round for her companion, and was 
still more frightened when she saw her hurrying on 
many paces in advance. Again the stranger asked her 
name, and thinking she might escape if she answered, 
quickly said, ** Lucy : may I go now ? " — " Lucy 
what ? have you no other name ? " — " They only 
call me Lucy.'' — ** Have you a father ? " again he 
asked. The child had till now kept her eyes on the 
ground ; but at this question she raised them to her 
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interrogator's face ; — those large earnest eyes ; but 
sofl and beautiful as was their gaze, it seemed to pain 
him, and he turned away his head as she answered, 
" No, Lucy has no one but a kind old gentleman who 
takes care of her.'* — « No mother, child ? " — '* No, — 
may I go now ? '* — " Yes, but where do you live ? " — 
'* Just down here.'* — " Gro, then, and be a good little 
girl, — there, take that to buy sugarplums with," and 
tossing her half a sovereign he walked on. " What a 
fool I am I But she was so like ; how confoundedly those 
fellows will laugh at me for letting that girl slip ! Well, 
I could not help it I '' And little Lucy ran home as fast 
as her tiny feet would carry her, in at the back door, and 
into Jolliffe's arms without stopping. The tale was 
soon told. ^' Bless me ! that's singular ; what was he 
like, my dear ? " — " There he goes, there he goes, 
grandad I '' shrieked the child, pointing to the window, 
" That ? why, I know him well ; it's Sir Henry Wood- 
bridge. Ay, ay, that's not unlikely : if it should be ! 
I must think it over. Lucy, now go into the kitchen ; 
there's a poor young woman there in great distress, so 
go and see if you can amuse her." — " O, yes, I'll 
show her my doll, shall 1?" — "Do, darling, run 
along." And taking her doll from the sofa, where she 
had put it to sleep as she called it, she ran with it into 
the kitchen. Emma was there at work, greatly to 
Jane's delight, who had some one to talk to, and she 
had her history from the very beginning, and in return 
she had told her Lucy's history ; and Emma, with a 
sad sigh, had said she was just the age her child would 
be if it was living, and Jane had assured her that it 
was living, that it must be, and brought up no doubt by 
some great lady, and riding about in a carriage as fine 
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as you please. O, here^s dear little Lucy ! And the 
child, laden with her doll and two or three picture 
books, entered the kitchen. At first the sad, poverty- 
stricken look of the stranger frightened her, and in- 
stead of going to her as she intended, she went to Jane 
and took hold of her gown. But Emma turned round and 
smiled, — and something in that smile reassured her ; 
she ran towards her, and in a few moments had clam- 
bered into her lap. " Your hair is so rough ; let Lucy do 
it — she always does Janets.' ' And before Emma could 
reply, Lucy had pulled down her luxuriant hair and was 
busily arranging it. Whether it was the child^ sweet 
murmuring voice or the sensation of the little fingers in 
her hair, but something touched a chord in poor Emma^s 
heart, and she burst into tears. Lucy left off her em- 
ployment, and gazed for a minute on the sorrow she 
was so unaccustomed to witness, and then gently mur- 
mured, " Don't cry ! grandad will give you some dinner." 
Still the tears flowed on, and again she whispered more 
earnestly, " Indeed he will, and you mustn't cry, be^ 
cause grandad says, God doesn't like any one to cry 
or be miserable ; he never lets Lucy cry.*' — " Lor, 
Emma ! " says Jane, " now don't begin to fret ; we 
never has no fretting here ; does us. Miss Lucy ? '* 
Fortunately, at this moment, JoUiffe came into the 
kitchen, and a few of his kind words soothed the 
weeping girl, and in a short time all was peace again. 
Once more we shif\; the scene to London, — great 
London, — broiling in the heat of a July sun, and we 
see before us a house we recognize where we have 
once paid a visit before. A splendid cab is at the 
door, and a boy holding the horse, who is shaking his 
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head and jingling his silver harness, as if giving warn- 
ing to that very diminutive individual that if he doesn't 
immediately let go, and allow him to start off accord- 
ing to his pleasure, he shall he under the painful neces- 
sity of knocking him down. But the occasional, 
"Woah, pretty fellow I steady, Don!" soothes his 
irritated feelings, and he is contented with leaving his 
mark on the road, hy digging it up with his iron hoof. 
We may again ascend a staircase we have trodden he- 
fore, and enter the selfsame room, filled with flowers, 
'hirds, gold-fish, couches, ottomans, and shaded from 
the rays of the scorching sun. It is a retreat worthy 
<of its lovely inhabitant, who is seated on a low chair 
near a window opening into a conservatory, in which 
plays a miniature fountain, not the least beautiful orna- 
ment of the room being the fine boy who stands beside 
her. " My dear Marston, I'm bored to death with you ; 
won't you kiss mamma, and go up to Milton ? " — 
" No, stay wis you," lisped the spoilt son and heir. 
'' Then you are very naughty, Marston, sir, and I 
don^t know what I shall do with you. Come, like 
mamma's brave boy, do as she asks you, go and play 
with baby." A pettish stamp, and pout of the rich red 
lip was the only answer. The lady threw herself back 
in her chair, and, sighing, said half aloud, '^ I wish to 
fate Henry was here, I never can manage this child." 
Quickly were her wishes gratified, for the door sud- 
denly opened, and a voice exclaimed, "Ah! papa's 
beauty." In an instant the child was clinging round 
his neck. *' Why, Evelyn, he's been crying ; there's 
a tear upon his eyelash." — "No, love, he has'nt ; 
he's been a little cross because I wanted him to go to 
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the nursery." — " My dear Evelyn, you tease the child 
so." — " Tease him I O Henry I how can you say 
so ? " — Well, my dear girl, I don't wish to annoy you, 
but really, all your partiality is for baby, and poor 
Marston is invariably in disgrace. He shall go in the 
cab, with papa, shan't he ? Papa will take him up to 
be dressed." — "Hat, feathers?" said the child.— 
" Yes, darling, hat and feathers on ; " — and Sir 
Henry, with his delighted boy, left the room. Lady 
Evelyn had made no reply to this last speech, but, as 
the tears filled her eyes, murmured, " I wish we had 
no children, they are constant causes of disagreement ; 
I wish, — O, I wish I was Evelyn Stewart again ; I had 
no troubles then." Yes, fair lady, four years passed 
in splendid idleness, in an elegant mansion, with ser- 
vants at your command, have effaced from your mind 
all recollection of the eighteen years passed in a lodg- 
ing with a widowed mother, struggling on a scanty 
pittance to keep up appearances ! You forget, in one 
little moment of irritation, that your husband took you 
from your sad life to share his rich and noble home, 
and placed your poor mother out of the reach of want ! 
Drive^away, then, such discontent, send back the tears, 
and, in remembering so much love and kindness, for- 
get one angry word. The door opens again, but it is 
not Sir Henry this time, no, the groom of the cham- 
bers. " I beg your pardon, my lady, I thought Sir 
Henry was here." — No, Barnett ; what is it.^" — 
** An old man and little girl wish to speak with Sir 
Henry." — " Who are they ? did they give no name ? " 
— " They appear country folks, my lady, — gave the 
name of Jolliffe." — "O, admit them then, certainly. 
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Sir Henry has a great respect for Mr. Jolliife." — 
" Where shall I show them, my lady ? " — " Here ; " 
and in a few moments Jolliflfe found himself in the 
presence of Lady Evelyn. This somewhat discon- 
certed him, for it was the hushand, not the young and 
trusting wife who was to hear the tale he had to tell. 
He felt uncomfortahle in her presence, and her earnest 
gaze at his young companion seemed to worry him. 
He gave unmeaning answers to her questions, and in 
short, good, henevolent Jolliffe seemed as confused as 
one plotting mischief, instead of good. For half an 
hour we will leave them, and see what has become of 
Sir Henry. He is not gone, for the cab is still at the 
door. In his study, perhaps. Yes, there he is, loung- 
ing in an arm-chair, with his feet on the back of 
another ; his white fingers run through his hair, and on 
the ground by his side a fine Scotch terrier eyeing 
somewhat curiously a man who is standing on the 
other side of the table. Tall, pale, and muscular, but 
excessively ragged and dirty, he forms a strange con- 
trast to the elegant being he is conversing with. " My 
good man," says Sir Henry, " this is the fourth time 
you have been to me begging, and always, according 
to your own account, starving, although you never look 
so ; how do you expect me to believe you ? " The 
man twirls his cap, and makes no answer. " Where 
do you say you live?" — Crown Court, sir." — "I 
sent my servant there, and he couldn't find you." — 
" We arn't got a house of our own, sir ; its hup a two 
pair back as we lives ; p'raps it was along o' that as 
they couldn't find it ; one room we has, six on us, not 
counting the baby." — "Very uncomfortable, I dare 
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say ; but, my friend, if you'll call it to your recollec- 
tion, I put you and your family into one of my houses, 
and you didn't like it." — There was so much work, 
sir, and my wife never was well, which we 'tribited to 
the deal of stone which was about the place, — keep- 
ing up so many fires, too, was more than one person 
could do." — " One I I thought you said there were 
six." — "So there is six on us, sir; then Pm out at 
work, and so is my biggest boy, and the biggest gal 
she's out at service ; there was only my wife, and the 
other two, to do the work of your house." — '* One and 
two are three." — " But they two isn't old enough to 
work, sir. But it wasn't so much the work, as 'cause 
it didn't agree with my wife ; poor people can't afford 
to be ill, sir." — " Very true ; what is your wife doing 
to support herself now?" — "Nothing, sir." — O, I 
suppose she finds that agree with her better? And 
pray, what do you get a week ? " — "I am't got noth- 
ing to do, sir, now ; it was such very hard work, and 
such poor pay, so I gave it up, sir." — " Ah ! and the 
biggest boy, as you call him, what does he get ? " — 
^* I took him away too, sir ; it wasn't much of a place, 
they didn't half feed him." — " Indeed, then, you are 
all living upon nothing ! You find it wholesomer for 
your wife, and pleasanter for your child. Now, four 
different times I have listened with attention to your 
story ; four different times I have given you employ- 
ment, which has met with your disapprobation ; four 
different times I have given you money ; so now, for 
the fiflh and last time, I will give you more : take that," 
— and Sir Henry rose and placed a sovereign in the 
man's hand, — " for you shall not go out of my house. 
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and tell my well fed servants I have left you to starve. 
It is my firm impression that you are an idle, dirty set, 
and I am making you thieves by giving you money 
which belongs to the more deserving. Now go ; and 
when you and your family are honestly employed, and 
doing your best to earn a subsistence, I will assist 
you, and not till then. Good morning, my friend." 
And the man shook his head, and sighing heavily, 
walked out of the room and the house, and as the door 
closed after him, muttered, '' HeM be a bigger fool 
than me, as 'ud go there any more ; Jenny wonU see 
the color o' this neither. I ai'nt had a drop o' drink 
since yesterday morning." 

" If you please. Sir Henry, my lady wishes to speak 
to you." — " Coming, Barnett. Is Marston ready ? " 
— "No, sir, I think not." — What a time he is!" 
And whistling to his dog. Sir Henry sauntered up 
stairs. 

It was a different scene which now presented itself, 
on opening the door of the boudoir, to that of half an 
hour ago. Lady Evelyn was no longer lounging with 
her usual indolence in an easy chair nursing her baby, 
or playing with the boy, but standing erect, one arm 
thrown round the neck of a little stranger child, whose 
pale face and black dress looked sadder still by the 
side of the gayly attired and beautiful Lady Evelyn ; 
an old man was seated at a little distance from them, 
whose face Sir Henry remembered well, and holding 
out his hand to him, said, " My dear Mr. Jolliffe, how 
d'ye do ? Why, this is the little girl I met the other 
day ; you are her kind protector, then ? " — "I am, 
sir." — "She's very pretty, isn't she, Evelyn?" — 
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" Very, Henry, and so is her mother.^^ Jolliffe been 
making mischief I — No ; do not disgrace him by such 
a thought. Lady £velyn^s suspicions aroused, her 
questionings had been too much for his guileless na- 
ture, and the story was told. " Her mother ? Child, 
you said you had no mother." — "We thought her 
dead, sir," answered JollilFe for the bewildered child ; 
^ but I have found her still living, though almost in a 
state of starvation." Sir Henry's boot hurt him, and 
he stooped to adjust it. " Dear Henry," said Lady 
Evelyn, " it is a very sad history, and I will ^11 it you 
when we are alone ; but I sent for you now, that you 
might give Mr. Jollifie something for this little girPs 
mother, and we can talk over other arrangements for 
her afterwards, and let Mr JolUfFe know." Sir Henry 
looked fixedly at bis wife, but her sweet, soft gaze al- 
tered not. " Will you, love ? " again she asked. " O, 
certainly, my dear, have you spent the ten pound note 
I gave you this morning ? " — " No, but I did not like 
to give i^ without asking you. Here it is." And 
the little trembling white hand held it out to him. 
He gave it to Jolliffe ; the door flew open, and Marston 
entered equipped for his promised drive. Lady Evelyn 
started, withdrew her arm from Lucy's neck, and 
looked up at her husband. The boy stopped for an 
instant at the sight of the strangers, and then went 
fiearer to Lucy and stared at her. There was a dead 
silence. He went nearer still, and taking her hand, 
said, " Kiss boy." Lucy hesitated, but a look from 
Jolliffe reassured her, and putting her little arm round 
his neck, she kissed him affectionately. Still there was 
silence. Lady Evelyn turned to the flower-stand be- 
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hind her, Sir Henry found his hoot trouhlesome again, 
and JollifTe hiew his nose. He was the first to hreak 
the silence, hy telling Lucy it was time to go. Sir 
Henry rang the hell, and in a few moments Jollifie, 
and the little girl for whom he had exerted himself so 
much, were wending their way towards home. As 
soon as the door had closed, Sir Henry crossed the 
room and throwing his arms round Lady Evelyn, who 
laid her head upon his shoulder, murmured, '^ My own 
darling, noble wife ! " 

JoUifie hasnH spoken much all the way ; he has been 
thinking of his next task, how to finish the good work 
he has begun. So, immediately afler dinner, he sends 
Jane for Emma, and when she arrives, bids Jane take 
Lucy with her. First he spoke of the weather, then 
of the work she had to do for him, of all the people in 
the village, in short of everything but what he wanted 
her to hear. At last he summoned courage. ^' I took 
Lucy to-day to see a grand friend of mme, such a 
beautiful house, she was so pleased, and &o was my 
friend with her. Nice man. Sir Henry Woodbridge." 
— " O, Mr. JoUiffe ! that was the name of " — Jolliffe 
rose and took her hand '* Now, Emma, you're going 
to be very quiet, and listen to me. You will be very 
quiet." — "O, yes. Speak! speak! you have seen 
him,— I know you have, — my child I" And her 
fingers clenched JoUiffe's convulsively. " Ah ! now you 
must have some water, and then I'll tell you," and he 
handed her a glass ; — but she motioned it away, and 
looked up at him beseechingly. *' Well, there, see 
how I spoil you 1 1 suppose I must tell you. First, Sir 
Henry sends you that,*' and he placed the money in her 
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hand, but she pushed it aside and murmured, '^My 
child ! " — " Emma, your child is alive, — well — 
happy, — and I've brought her here." She covered 
her face tightly with her hands, and no sound escaped 
her, no sound could express her feelings. JoUiffe 
crept into the kitchen, and brought back Lucy (to 
whom Jane had been breaking the news) and placed 
her before Emma. " Mother I " she said, as she laid 
her little head on Emma's knee. The hands were 
moved from her face, and with a cry of intense delight, 
the poor mother clasped her child to her heart ; and 
JoUiffe who was eagerly watching the scene, fell into a 
chair and actually wept ; and Jane stood at the door, 
soaking her apron with tears and making more noise 
than all. " 1 know'd it 'ud be all right, — I was sure 
on it ; you poor old apron, you'll be soaked through, 
that you will ; goodness knows what we're all crying 
for now ; I never was so upset, that I never wasn't I " 
And thus talking and sobbing, Jane returned to ^e 
kitchen, and Jolliffe and Emma sat down to talk of 
the future, and wonder at the past. How Emma kept 
looking at Lucy, and, in the pauses of the conversa- 
tion, whispering " my child ; " and how, every time she 
did, Jollifle looked delighted and rubbed his hands; 
and how astonished Jem was, when he heard it, cannot 
be described, so we won't try, but content ourselves 
with telling what we can, namely, Morris's speech next 
time they dined there, which was the following Sun- 
day, in company with Mrs. Francis. "I ain't a 
speaker, and therefore shan't try to make a speech, 
but only ask all on you to jine me in drinking this 
toast, which I'm sure you will : — Many more years of 
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health, and happiness, to the hest man in England, and 
God bless him ! There ain't no need to name him, I 
know." — " Mr. JoUiffe, and God bless him I " echoed 
all the voices. There was indeed no need to name him, 
it was written on their hearts. Emma had been asked 
to the dinner, but had declined, yet with her child's 
hand fast locked in her's, had uttered the same deep 
and earnest prayer, that *' God would indeed bless old 
Jolliffe." And he has blessed him ; for the old man 
lays his head upon the pillow, with the conviction that 
he has done an essential service to a fellow-creature, 
and what blessing in this world of ours can equal that ? 
— what feeling bring in its train so many holy, happy 
ones, as the knowledge that we have soothed the 
mourner's heart, brought back peace to the despairing, 
and that, in place of bitter drops of anguish, smiles 
are shining like sunbeams through tears of joy ? 
And each night might we lie down with the same 
blessing upon us, and that with little trouble to our- 
selves, — the clouds which shadow the sunny face of 
childhood chased by some toy or sweetmeat, an hour 
passed with some suffering invalid, which you have 
made fly quicker by your presence, and so taken one 
from the long twenty-four, made longer still by pain 
and suffering, — a cheering look or kindly word to the 
sorrowing, — and above all, gentle entreaty and good 
example to those who, from stronger temptation, are 
less righteous than ourselves. This, — ay, and much 
more than this, — is in our power, if we would but 
exert it, if we would but remember the precepts of 
Him whose name we bear, and, instead of " judging," 
pity and " love one another." 
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" Well, Auntie, and what then ? Go on, I love to 
hear your stories of yourself, and when I have listened 
to all your suffering, and look in your face, your calm 
face, I can scarcely believe it all, and it must be a 
story you have made out of your own head." 

" Auntie " smiled a cold, quiet smile, and answered 
in a voice so low> that the rustling of the autumn blast 
outside the house rendered what she said almost in- 
audible. 

"It is all true, Annie', quite true. — I have little 
more to add now ; my last grief was your uncle's 
death and my removal from my long-loved home to 
this cottage." 

" It is a pretty place, Auntie." 

" Yes, Annie, I am quite contented. Hark I is that 
Frank ? " 

" No, that's not his step," answered the young girl 
with emphasis. 

" It is getting near his time, though. Tell Betsey to 
see about his supper if.you please, my dear." 
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" Yes, Auntie," — and Annie rose from her seat and 
lef^ the room to fulfil her aunt's request. 

Irrespective of the wide difference in the ages of the 
speakers, the contrast between them was very great — 
Annie Lindsay was a blue-eyed, fair-haired girl, with 
a round, plump figure, a homely happy face, and a 
rosebud of a mouth, about which sparkled the sauciest 
little dimples every time she smiled — and that was 
nearly always — for Annie had no sorrows of her own, 
therefore, unless when listening to the woes of others^ 
the dimples kept their place about that pretty mouth ; 
but she was full of sympathy, and when she did hear a 
sad story the dimples vanished, and large pearly drops 
shone in her blue eyes. 

The simplest misfortune was by her exaggerated 
into great sorrow, for she had never known or witness- 
ed grief, and as she listened to the stories told by her 
aunt, her little simple heart was filled with wonder 
that she. was living to relate them, — and others, older 
and more experienced, wondered too, — not so much 
that she was living, but at the calm meek face with 
but few wrinkles for her age, and the low tranquil 
voice, and the clear, pale blue eye, which nothing could 
fill with tears. Was it that in a life of such sorrow 
they had wept the fountain dry ? It might be so, — 
she had neither friends nor relations left who could 
testify to what she had been. She was of marble pale- 
ness, tall and thin ; the perfect regularity of her features 
telling of past beauty. Over her high white forehead 
the silver hair was braided, and the almost Quaker-like 
simplicity of her dress, completed the striking differ- 
ence between herself and her bright and joyous com- 
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panion ; for Annie, it must be confessed, was something 
of a coquette, and was glad when an occasion offered 
itself for a spice of cherry-colored ribboii, which wasf 
always disposed with great taste, for that same quality, 
80 indispensable, in a woman especially, Annie fully 



Mrs. Lindsay had, as I have said, outlived all her 
relatives, at least those of her own age ; she had no 
one now belonging to her but her niece Annie, and 
one only child, a son. Annie's father was a tradesman 
in the great city of London, — mother she had none ; 
the mother had given her life for the child, and Mr. 
Lindsay, a stem man of business, without an interest 
beyond the rise and fall of the funds or a treasure so 
great as his money, gazed at the helpless wailing infant, 
and wondered what was to become of it ; and what 
would have become of it, is hard to say, but for a 
woman, who having made a young imprudent marriage 
with an Irish sergeant who had deserted her, was glad 
to be hired as a nurse, and who^ with the greatest 
devotion and zeal, became a second mother to the little 
orphan, and when it grew older, and its joyous laughter 
and merry romps were voted a nuisance by its father, 
she sought out this widowed aunt, and by her prayers 
and entreaties tried to win her to consent that Annie 
should come and live with her. Her eloquence pre- 
vailed, and Mrs. Lindsay made an arrangement with 
her brother-in-law to take the little Annie and her 
nurse, whose husband having left her, and death rob- 
bed her of her child, had no tie in the world save the 
love she felt for Annie. Seventeen years had passed 
since then, and Mr. Lindsay had almost forgotten that 
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he had a daughter, and Annie that she had a father. 
And an uninterrupted course of peaceful secluded 
happiness had been her^s beneath the roof of her 
aunt^s pretty home ; they paid no visits, made few 
acquaintances, for the reverses of fortune Mrs. Lind- 
say had experienced rendered her averse to gayety, 
and made her prefer the quiet and privacy of her own 
little cottage. 

It stood on the edge of a common near a little vil- 
lage in the south of England. A few white cottages 
were dotted about, which preserved it from loneliness, 
and yet did not interfere with its peaceful retirement. 
Mrs. Lindsay's was the largest and best, the others 
were occupied chiefly by laboring men and their fami- 
lies, — and one belonging to the blacksmith had a shed 
built beside it, from beneath which the forge sent out a 
cheerful glow of light, pleasant to see in the gloom of 
these autumn evenings. Almost always, too, a group 
of idlers stood about it, to gossip on all that concerned 
themselves and their neighbors. A few sturdy little 
ponies grazed amongst the furze and heather, and here 
and there a donkey with his long ears erect stared at 
the ponies, who turned from him with a toss of the 
head, as though in contempt of so bad an imitation of 
themselves. Opposite to the road which led to the 
village was another between high banks covered with 
wild flowers, which brought the traveller suddenly on 
to the wild sea-beach, a long line of coast without a 
house in sight save a small preventive station ; and to 
ramble on this beach, with her dear " old nurse," 
whom she loved as a mother, was one of Annie^s 
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chief delights, ^her aunt seldom or never going out, 
save to church. 

But all this time we are leaving Annie in the kitchen, 
not that she is in a hurry to leave it, for no sooner 
does her hright face peep in at the door, than Grace 
makes a rush at her ^' darling,'^ and has so much to 
say, that she is usually detained three times as long as 
is necessary for the fulfilment of her mission. While 
the supper was being prepared, therefore, Grace drew 
a chair near the wood fire for Annie, and settled her- 
self for a chat. 

" Mr. Frank's later than usual it seems to me, our 
clock has struck seven some time.'' 

" Well, I was just thinking he was, Grace," said 
Annie, anxiously rising from her seat and gazing out 
into the fast waning light. ^^ Make haste with the sup- 
per, Betsey, and take the candles into the parlor ; he 
likes it to be ready when he comes in,'' she continued, 
turning to Grace. 

" True, dear, it tells him how much he's thought of 
and cared for.*' 

Annie sighed slightly, as she answered, — 

" Yes, Auntie loves him very dearly. Poor Auntie ! 
how much she has suffered, Grace I and borne it all so 
well." 

" Ah ! Miss Annie, she has found the ' Silver Lin- 
ing ' to the clouds, that I've so often told you of." 

^^ I wish I knew what that means, Grace ! " said 
Annie, smiling. 

" It's a saying in Ireland, dear, and I can't tell you 
what it means more than that there is no trouble ao 
bad, but that it has a bright side. Did you never see 
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a black cloud in the sky, darling, with an edge like 
silver all round. Perhaps it^s from that the saying . 
comes.*' 

As Grace concluded her sentence, Annie heard some 
one outside calling in a strange, wild voice, 

« Ma'am, Ma'am.*' 

^^ That's poor Kuth, Gracd, let her in, it's so oM 
and windy to-night" 

Grace hesitated a moment, and then said, in a lower 
tone, 

^^ I don't much like that woman ; hadn't we better 
give her some money, and send her on ; dear, how the 
wind howls." 

** Ma'am, Ma'am," again the voice called. 

" Nonsense, Grace," said Annie, laughing ; ** why, 
you seem quite nervous to-night ; let the poor creature 
in; think how cold she must be in those few rags 
which barely cover her." 

Grace shook her head ominously, but proceeded to 
open the kitchen door according to the young lady's 
orders. Crouched in a corner close to the step, was a 
woman some eighty or ninety years old, with seem- 
ingly no covering but a torn and ragged gown — she 
was very Bmall, almost childlike in size — over her 
brown and withered face hung straggling locks of thin, 
white hair, a dirty lace cap covered her head, and in 
ber bony hands she held a long staff. When the door 
was opened, she sprung* from her recumbent position, 
and exclaimed, in her wld, thin voice, 

" Ah ! Ma'am, lend Ruth a halfpenny, I'll pay you 
•again next week, — yes, yes, pay you again." 
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*^ Come in, Kuth,'^ said Annie, kindly, *^ come ia 
near the fire ; you must be cold." 

" Yes, but promise to lend it me first" 

** Oh, yes, I promise," said Annie, smiling, " would 
you like some supper ? " 

** Oh, yes ; that I would — so hungry — had a nice 
dinner yesterday, — nice saveloy — a kind lady gare 
me, — don't know who she was — very kind — every^ 
body's kind to Ruth. How's my sweetheart? Ueas 
him I " she continued, turning sharply to Grace, who, 
somewhat ungraciously, was offering her the supper. 
The poor creature seized it, and began eating it eap 
gerly, again asking ^' how her sweetheart was." 

**0h!" said Annie, laughing, "he's quite well 5 
we expect him in eveiy moment, you'll see him be- 
fore you go." 

" Ah 1 he's nice, so handsome. Ruth's sweethearts 
always were. Is he going to be married? Are you 
going to have him ? I won't be jealous of you. PU 
love you because he does." 

A blush of the brightest crimson mantled over 
Annie's neck and face. She turned away lo the win- 
dow, and afler a pause, wishing &e poor maniac good 
bye, and desiring Grace to give her sixpence, she re- 
turned to the parlor. 

Her aunt was standing at the window, watching for 
her son. The wind blew roughly over the common in 
heavy gusts ; the clouds scudded rapidly over the sky, 
as though bent on some distant mission they must fulfil 
ere nightfall. 

The gossips round the forge fire were fast dispers- 
ing, parties of ducks and processions of geese were 
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waddliog home, tumbling over now and then with the 
violence of the wind — far behind them a little boy in 
a smock frock, who had been sent to drive them in, 
loitered to chat with another boy, or to throw stones at 
the donkeys ; and trotting on some fat poney, with a 
large basket on her arm, came by a woman from 
market, her head bent against the strong wind, and 
her large red cloak inflated like a balloon behind her. 
Soon all these had passed, and no signs of life re- 
mained upon the common, but the ponies and donkeys 
standing with their tails to the wind, and the light of 
fires gleaming out of the cottage windows. The moon 
was rising, but across her bright face dark, angry 
clouds were passing, and at length one heavier than 
the others obscured it altogether^ save that the rays 
turned its edges to silver. 

Annie had crept to her aunt^s side and watched with 
her, but neither of them spoke, and the son came not. 
At length Mrs. Lindsay said, 
" Frank is very late." 
" Yes, what can make him so. Auntie ? " 
" It is Saturday night, and the men have to be paid." 
Annie thought there had been many Saturday 
nights, but yet Frank had been home much earlier. 
It grew darker and darker — they were both so anx- 
ious that they could not talk — the fire, for the eve- 
nings were cold enough to make a small fire pleasant, 
threw a glare over the room — it was too low to have 
a flame — making the shadow of the furniture take 
fantastic shapes. Annie shivered, and moving from 
the window, stirred the fire and put on a fresh log. It 
blazed up cheerily then. 
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'^ Frank can see that all across the common, I should 
think, Auntie ! " 

" I hope so, love." 

Annie sat down beside the fire — but she did not 
gaze at it as she was wont to do, imagining fairies and 
caverns and quaint figures of men and animals amongst 
the coals. No, her gaze was rivetted on the heavy- 
clouds, which still hung bodingly in the sky, and it 
seemed to her that now she was to know the meaning 
of Grace's proverb, — that a cloud was to rest upon her 
hitherto bright life, — that the trouble was coming. 

Motionless and silent Mrs. Lindsay kept her watch 
at the window to catch the first glimpse of the truant, 
and strangely the words kept ringing in her ears, as 
though she had heard them spoken, " he was the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow." Every- 
thing was so still out of doors and so silent, that a 
sudden wild laugh from Ruth startled them both. 

'* It's only Ruth, Auntie, she's been having some 
supper." 

" Oh ! poor Ruth, she has not been here for a long 
while," and Mrs. Lindsay sighed, and turning away 
from the window, sat down by Annie. 

Hark I a firm, quick step, a manly voice speaking at 
the back door. Thank Heaven, her son at last — none 
but that Heaven knew the anxiety jhe had felt for his 
absence ; a slight, very slight tinge of color under- 
neath the eye had been its only outward sign, and all 
she showed of gladness was a little convulsive pressure 
of the fingers, and a calm, happy smile as she said, 

" Here he is." 

Not so Annie ; pale as death she had watched from 
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that window, with a choking sensation in her throat 
which was only prevented from heing a hurst of tears 
hy fear of alarming her aunt, hut now with a joyous 
cry she flew out of her seat and into the kitchen to 
welcome him, helping him off with his coat, running 
his slippers, and bringing the bootjack instead, run- 
ning back again, talking and laughing all the time, 
forgetting the hour of anxiety — forgetting the cloud 
in the sky — mindful of but one bright, happy fact, 
that he was at home well and unhurt. Annie had 
given him ho time to speak, but when he could get in 
a word, he said, 

" Has my mother been very anxious ? " 

" Yes, I think she has, but she did not say so.'^ 

" No, she would be sure not to say so," he an- 
swered, as he walked into the parlor. " Well, mother," 
he continued, going up to her and kissing her tenderly, 
as he always did. 

" My boy — I am glad you are come, are you 
well ? " 

A mother's eye noticed at one glance a change in 
her child's face, — a weary, haggard look, unusual in 
his open, cheerful countenance. 

"Tired, mother, that's all — I shall be glad of 
something to eat, or to drink, rather, I am very 
thirsty." In a moment a foaming glass of beer stood 
beside him. 

*' Thank you, Annie, dear," he said, and he laid his 
hand on her's ; it was very hot and feverish. 

" 1 don't think you are very well. Master Frank," 
she said, laughing. Yes, laughing, because to her it 
seemed something too absurd to be anxious or fidgetty 
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alkout {anything, now he was at home. What more 
could they want. Though he had said he wanted 
something, he made but a poor attempt to eat the sup- 
per prepared for him, and then throwing himself back 
in his chair, was silent for some time ; however, that 
little Annie talked enough for two. She drew a low 
chair close to him, and looking up in his face with her 
sunny eyes, chattered away to him as fast as she could, 
till at length he stroked back her fair, soft hair, and 
kissing her forehead said, kindly : 

" How the child talks to-night ; but rude as it seems 
I must to bed, for I am tired to death." 

" It's not nine o'clock, Frank," said his mother. 

" I know, mother, but if I'm tired, what does it sig- 
nify if it is eight o'clock ? " 

Something must be wrong — for the 5rst time in his 
life he has spoken impetuously to his mother — his 
idolized mother, — that being whom he loved with a 
reverential love, that made him think that all she did 
and said and thought, was right. He lighted a candle, 
and kissing her and his little cousin, whom he always 
fondled and treated as though she were the little child 
he first remembered her, went off to his room. In a 
few minutes Annie and Mrs. Lindsay followed his 
example — and the former, her heart lighter and hap- 
pier for the slight shock which had fallen on it, was 
soon slumbering calmly, smiling in her sleep, and 
dreaming foolishly happy dreams, too happy to be 
realized on earth. 

Night closed over the common, one by one the 
lights vanished from the cottage windows, and '^ sleep 
and silence keep their watch o'er men." Grace has 
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been to look at and kiss and bless her darling, as she 
had done for seventeen years, and the little household 
are all still and sleeping save one. 

Frank has never laid down, never undressed, and 
now he cautiously opens his door and listens — no 
sound but the ticking of the old clock ; he creeps 
down stairs, unlocks the door, and putting the key in 
his pocket, goes out into the night. He pauses for a 
moment, looks up at his mother^s room, and then hur- 
ries on. 

At the house belonging to the owner of the paper- 
mills where Frank is employed, there has been a small 
party, not like a London soirie^ but a homely country 
merry-making, befitting the station of the host and his 
guests ; for though his trade was a successful and lu- 
crative one, James Havendon had no pretension about 
him, but he had got something much more attractive 
in the shape of an interesting only daughter, and had 
she not been as interesting and good and amiable as 
she really was, still she would have had admirers, as 
the only child of a man reputed rich. For her amuse- 
ment the party had been given, and she had been 
gliding about amongst her visitors with a gentleness 
and grace far above her station, but these were innate 
in Jessie Havendon ; nothing could have made her 
other than the pure, good, innocent hearted girl she 
was. 

Jessie had had a good mother, — a mother who had 
shown her the value of goodness here and hereafter, — 
had taught her that there was a talisman which would 
keep her good, — one not to be worn externally, but 
carried in the heart, making eveiy thought and action 
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subservient to it, — an influence teaching her to " hope 
all things, believe all things, endure all things,^' — that 
would soothe her in sickness, comfort her in sorrow, 
make her temperate in joy, and Jessie had found this. 
Religion — the purest and best, was the ruling prin- 
ciple of her life, — and truly had it taught her to hope, 
to believe, to endure, — made her peaceful and happy 
in herself, — loved and respected by others. 

The guests had gone, and Jessie having kissed the 
round fat face of her good humored father, was going 
to bed, when a servant pale as death rushed into the 
room, and exclaimed in a voice of extreme terror, 

*' Oh ! Miss, Master, what do you think I Poor Mr. 
Butler, our foreman ! some one's been and murdered 
him ! " 

" Bless my soul," exclaimed Havendon, jumping up 
from his easy chair as Jessie seized his hands in hor- 
ror, " what's to be done ? " 

**0h! Sir, really I don't know — they've carried 
the poor man's body home. It was just by the cross 
roads." 

Shocked as she was at this sudden and awful intelli- 
gence, Jessie's quiet self-possession did not desert 
her ; they could be of no service, and all she could do, 
therefore, was to calm the terror and excitement of the 
servants, and induce them to go to bed, assuring them 
that the proper authorities would take the matter up j 
and if they sat up all night to talk about it they could 
do no good ; that the wisest course was to carefully 
secure the house and go to bed. Tremblingly they 
obeyed their gentle mistress's biddings, and then she 
turned to her father and said, 
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" Who can have d<Mae this ? " 

** Who ? my girl, — there's a had enough lot on his 
way home not to cause much wonder, — when they 
know his wages have just heen paid him, too ; poor 
chap I he wasnH particular who he made his acquaint- 
ance." 

" Father, I wish he could have been removed from 
your service by less horrible means, I should not have 
been sorry — then." 

"Well I he was rather fond of the bottle, I think ; 
but a clever fellow and a useful man to me, — but you 
go off to bed now, my child, you look pale as a ghost, 
and V\\ go with one of the men and see into this horri- 
ble business — God bless you,'' and giving her a hearty 
kiss and hug, which nearly squeezed the breath out of 
her body, he sent her to her room. 

An hour had passed away, — the church clock was 
striking, as Frank Lindsay returned to his home ; as 
cautiously as he had gone out he entered, closed and 
barred the door, and stole up stairs. His mother's 
bedroom door was partially open, a light was burning 
there as usual, he paused before it and listened — no 
sound but the same ticking of the old clock, and the 
deep breathing of his mother. He pushed the door 
gently and stood gazing at her in her calm sleep ; he, 
so pale and haggard, his hair damp with the night 
dew, his eyes bloodshot, stood and gazed at that mild 
face, that dearly loved mother in her peaceful slumber, 
and the hot tears seemed to scald his eyelids ; — - her 
lips moved, she was speaking in her sleep. • 

•* Yes, that's right, Frank, say it again, pray Grod 
bless me and make me a good child." 
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He could bear no more ; the agony, that had been 
pent up in his heart for hours, he could endure no 
longer, — he flew to the bedside, and on his knees 
clasped the thin white hand lying on the counterpane, 
and wept like the little child that she had dreamed he 
was. 

^^ Mother, dear mother, teach it me again, that simple 
prayer, I had forgotten it." 

She woke at this first burst of grief, and started up 
in terror. 

" My child I my boy ! what is the matter ? I 
dreamed I heard you crying, — that you were a child 
and naughty, — and had struck a little playmate, and 
I — '» 

^^ And you were teaching me to ask Grod to bless and 
make me good : Mother, if I had used those simple 
words to-night, you would not see me thus." 

^^ But what is it all about ? Frank I What has hap- 
pened ? What have you done ? " 

" Nothing, mother, by God's mercy, nothing ; " — 
he was growing calmer now, there was something to 
him so soothing in his mother's low-toneil voice, and 
the feel of her soft hand upon his burning head. ^^ I 
will tell you all about it, and then I shall feel better — 
perhaps happier. You have heard me speak of Jessie 
Havendon, — she is good, mother, so good, — in short, 
I love her, — I have never really told her so, but I 
think she knows it. For months she has been perse- 
cuted by a man who is her father's foreman, a drunken 
fellow, the intimate companion of the worst inhabitants 
of Sidemoor. I have had words with him incessantly, 
19 
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^ he hated aie, for he saw that Jessie, dear Jessie, 
liked me. 

^*I spoke to Mr. Havendon once about him, and 
complained of his want of sobriety and violent temper, 

— but he said he was a clever man, and he must put 
up with the rest. 

" To-night he was more insolent than ever, — it was 
through negligence of his I was detained beyond my 
usual time, and when I spoke to him about it, his cool 
insolence was irritating beyond description. I came 
home in a temper that almost terrified myself, — I 
could not rest, — a thousand thoughts like demons 
crowded on me, — my love for Jessie, — my poverty, 

— my hopelessness ever to call her mine, — my rage 
against Butler. Oh, mother, you who are so gentle 
and so good, cannot understand all I felt during that 
hour, I determined then to go out, — some vague 
thoughts possessed me never to return, but to go and 
gaze once more at the house which contained her, and 
leave this place forever." 

« Frank ! " 

" Mother I I was mad, I think," he continued, press- 
ing and kissing her hands — "but listen, I had just 
reached the turning of the Sidemoor road, when 1 saw 
a man stretched on the ground with a wound in his 
side, from which the life-blood was flowing — it was 
Butler!" 

" Merciful powers — murdered ! " 

" Yes, mother, yes, — the horror that I felt I cannot 
tell you, — what a lesson for me — if I had met him 
and he had provoked me further, and 1 — it is too 
horrid." 
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" Frank, Frank, you would not ** — said the poor 
mother, claspmg her hands and looking wildly in her 
aon^s face. 

" Mother, what will not intemperate anger do ? That 
pallid corpse will haunt me to my grave/' 

^^But what did you do, Frank, did you give the 
alarm? Oh! Heaven," she said as a new thought 
seemed to occur to her, — "you surely have not left 
the hody there without calling assistance ? '^ 

" I have, mother — I flew home I know not how, — 
Imt, -mother, do not look so wildly," he said, rising and 
putting his arm around her, " there is no danger, no 
one saw me, I am sure, lights were still shining in Mr. 
Havendon's house, and therefore some of the company 
must have been still there : on their return home they 
will And the body of the unhappy man, and — " 

** And you may be suspected of his murder. Have 
I lived so long and suffered so much for this ? " 

It was now for Frank to console where he had 
sought consolation, and it was long ere he could calm 
the agitation <^ his mother, or assure her, as he tried 
against his own conviction, that he was free from sus- 
picion. Long and earnest was their conversation, and 
then she persuaded him to go to his own room and try 
to get rest, that his haggard face might not excite re- 
marks in the morning ; so he left her to seek the rest 
he so needed, whilst she lay awake, listening to every 
sound with a strange and undefinable dread. 

As he passed Annie's door, he heard, or thought he 
heard, a low sob, but it might have been fancy, and so 
he went on to his own room. 

The sun rose in unclouded splendor after the rough 
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night, the wind had sunk, and it only now gave a slight 
sigh occasionally, as though weary of its past exertions. 
Grace had entered her young mistresses room with a 
face hright as the sunshine, hut the joyous voice with 
which she was ahout to speak changed to one of aston- 
ishment and grief, for, for the first time since the 
transient showers of her childhood, Annie was in 
tears. 

« My darling, what is it ? What has happened ? ** 
" Oh, Grace ! dear Grace ! you love me, don't you ? 
Come to me and kiss me,'' and she burst into a passion 
of weeping. Her nurse tried every effort to soothe 
her, as she wept upon her shoulder like a child, yet 
forbore to ask the cause of her sorrow until its effects 
had somewhat subsided ; but then Annie said, ^^ Ask 
me nothing, dear Grace — ask me nothing, I have 
been very foolish. I am better now, wiser at least, 
but the cloud has fallen on me, Grace, and I can see 
no silver lining. I never shall be happy again, ^— tell 
Auntie I've a headache, and leave me alone ; draw the 
curtains close, don't let the gloomy light come into my 
room ; " and throwing her little flushed face back upon 
the pillow, she closed her eyes, and seemed deter* 
mined to speak no more. 

Mrs. Lindsay who, as I have said, had not slept after 
her son's communication, but passed the night in the 
most distressing dread that suspicion might rest on 
him, rose early and awaited with anxiety his appear- 
ance in the parlor ; she would not go to his room, for 
she hoped he was sleeping. He came down at last, 
and though still pale, he looked very different from 
the wild haggard being who had disturbed Mrs. Lind- 
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say^s slumbers. When they had concluded their 
almost silent meal, for they could neither of them keep 
up any lengthened conversation, Mrs. Lindsay said, 

" Now will you go with me to church, Frank ? " 

*' Yes, mother, 1 will, but every eye that meets mine 
will seem to carry accusation in its glance.'^ 

His mother sighed, and faltering some words of con- 
solation, rose from her seat, kissed his forehead, and 
left him to prepare for church. 

Along the green lanes, across the fields — by the 
road, came troops of people whom the bells of the vil- 
lage church were summoning to prayer ; aged men 
and women, young men and maidens, mothers, fathers, 
and their little ones, all hastening to assemble beneath 
the roof of the gray old church, dear to them from 
many associations of joy and sorrow, of burials, and 
christenings, and marriages ; and as they met in the 
path all paused to speak of the murder, all pitied the 
wretched victim, but said gently and reverently, for he 
was dead now, '^ he was a bad man.^' 

Mothers said, ^^ Happily he had no children ;^^ 
Wives, — "It was well he had no wife; "and then 
they crowded eagerly round one old man, who lived 
near Sidemoor, for he had news ; a man had been 
taken up on suspicion, quite a young fellow, but 
who bore a very bad character, and every circumstance 
was against him. All drew near to listen, till there 
was quite a crowd, and the bell had nearly finished, 
when they were awakened to the fact by a voice re* 
questing them to make way. 

It was Frank with his mother on his arm. As he 
passed through the little crowd, the men touched their 
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caps respectfully to Mrs. lixidsay, and whispered one 
to the other, — " How mortal bad Mr. Frank do look." 
He was pale, deadly pale, for his heart was full, full of 
penitence and gratitude, and never in his life had he 
felt such an earnest desire as now, to offer that sacrifice 
required of all, " a broken and a contrite heart," or 
such belief that his offering would be accepted. 

In the adjoining hamlet of Sidemoor, no such " as- 
sembling together " was taking place ; the small church 
was never open in the morning, for the clergyman 
from Allerton did the duty there in the afternoon, when 
a few women and dirty squalid children, and one or 
two hulking boys strolled in, and either fell asleep, or 
sat whispering together and often laughing. There 
seemed a blight upon the place, the cottages were few, 
dirty and out of repair, and inhabited by the worst of 
each sex. If there ever had been respectable people 
dwelling there, they must have been driven out by the 
bad, for they were all gone now. The before-men- 
itioned clergyman said he had done all he could, that 
they were incorrigible ; when he first came, he had 
ihoped to do good, and he had built a school, but the 
^mothers would not send the children, and now with all 
the windows broken and covered with mud which had 
heen thrown at it, it stood empty and deserted. 

Alas ! that such spots should darken the face of 
rsunny England ; that in these days there should be 
-dwellings in which there is neither Faith, nor Hope, 
inor Love ; that from childish lips should come forth 
•oaths ; that that sweet age of guileless innocence 
should be one of infamy and subtlety, — growing up 
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in vice, — growing up to fill our prisons and our con- 
vict ships. 

It is well that good and zealous men should with 
stern self-denial forsake their homes, and in exile, per- 
secution and privation, strive to lighten the darkened 
mind of the wild Indian, and lead him to the fold of the 
good Shepherd ; but there are lost sheep here, whom 
it were better first to strive to bring home. Prisons 
and penal settlements may teem with felons, and the 
hangman grow weary of his unceasing labor, but crime 
will never cease, till the young are brought up in " the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord/' till His zealous 
disciples live amongst the poor in their parishes, check- 
ing the first appearance of evil, and teaching them, that 
order, discipline and decorum, the first forgetfulness of 
which is the first step to crime. 

On this morning, several people were standing round 
one of the wretched cottages, the door of which was 
partly open, but the entrance was choked up with 
people. Two surly looking men smoking short pipes, 
a dirty woman with a pale sickly infant in her arms, 
and a young ruffianly looking lad with his arm round 
the neck of a very pretty girl, whose long rough hair 
hanging down almost to her waist, he was twirling 
round his fingers, were the principal personages who 
stood outside. In the interior, crouched on the brick 
floor, sat Ruth Newington, her long staff in her hand, 
which she was shaking angrily, and uttering a variety 
of threats against some one, which caused every now 
and then a burst of laughter from the people who were 
thus standing round the cottage. 

« Oh ! it's no use. Goody ! " said one of the men, 
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taking his pipe from his mouth for a moment, ^' they Ve 
got him now, and he^U swing for it, depend on it. 
Where's the money ? Did he leave you that ? Eh ? " 

" Give us some of it, old girl, if he did,'' said 
another. ^^ She don't know the use of it," he continued 
in a lower tone, " we may just as well have it ; where 
does she keep it ? " 

"Here, FU go and see," said the young fellow 
taking his arm from the girl's neck, " I'll get it if it be 
there," and he made a movement forward. 

" No, no, Sam, don't tease her now," said the girl 
holding him back, " she be so frightened and scared." 

She was a woman, — the spark of humanity was 
not quite extinguished, — moreover she endeavored to 
induce them all to leave the poor creature, by saying 
she would stay with her, but she only won them to 
consent, by promising, if Ruth slept, to hunt for the 
money and bring it to them ; so they dispersed, some 
to the bye-lanes to play at various games, smoke their 
pipes and quarrel, and others to the wretched dwellings 
they called homes. 

Yes — the grandson of Ruth was the ir^urderer of 
Richard Butler. The son of Ruth's only daughter, 
whose misconduct it was said had turned his mother's 
brain, Sandy Newington, had lived with the poor crea- 
ture since his mother's death ; all the money given 
her in compassion to her infirmity he took from her, 
and used her with the greatest coarseness and brutality, • 
but she did not seem to be aware of it, and loved him 
and talked of him as her " dear good boy." Idle and 
worthless, the constant inmate of the alehouse, he 
became known to Butler, whose love of drink and low 
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company brought him to the same place. Sandy had 
little trouble himself as to who he was, until at length 
under the influence of drink, Butler began to brag of 
his situation and the large salary paid him every Sat- 
urday. Butler was now a corpse, and the wages of 
which he boasted, in the pocket of his murderer. 
Sandy had made no effort to conceal himself ; on the 
contrary, he walked into the alehouse immediately 
after. Of course he was soon taken, and he laughed 
at the agony of his bewildered grandmother as the 
officers bore him away. Fear he had none, he cared 
not what became of him now, and he had never been 
taught what would become of him hereafter. 

When Frank and his mother returned from church, 
they found Annie in the parlor; she rose and kissed her 
aunt and held out her hand to Frank, but she did not 
speak until Mrs. Lindsay asked her how she felt. 

" Better, Auntie, but my head still aches." What 
an altered voice — a sweet, melancholy sadness in its 
tone, so unlike her former bright and joyous one. Mrs. 
Lindsay looked earnestly at her. 

" Did you sleep well, Annie, dear ? " 

Frank started and went out of the room, saying hur- 
riedly, he should take a walk. Mrs. Lindsay repeated 
her question. 

** Yes, Auntie, when I got to sleep, very well. Have 
you had a good sermon ? " 

" Yes, dear, very ; have you or the servants heard 
the shocking news ? " 

Annie turned her head and looked out of the window, 
as she said, 
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" About the murder ? Yes ; the milkwoman told 
Grace, — the man^s taken up," 

" The man, — the murderer, — is he ? " asked 
Mrs. Lindsay eagerly, " and are they sure he is the 
right one ? '' 

" Yes, Auntie, they have no other suspicion what- 
ever, — it is Sandy Newington, Ruth's grandson." 

Annie had spoken this slowly, and with emphasis, 
— but she never turned her head from the window, 
though she heard her, aunt leave the room. 

The day passed slowly, — Frank went with his 
mother to the second service, — and she then proposed 
he should go and inquire how Jessie Havendon was ; 
whether the news of the murder had alarmed her. She 
was some time before she could persuade him, but she 
succeeded at last, promising him he should find tea 
waiting for him on his return. 

Annie and her aunt sat reading for some time, and 
then the light began to fade, and they closed their 
books and drew near the fire. 

" Auntie, dear," said Annie, in that sweet sad voice 
she had spoken in all the day, " I think I have found 
out something which used to puzzle me, — how you 
have borne all your troubles ; you have found the way 
here," she said, laying her hand on the bible in her 
lap, " this has taught you all the calmness and endu- 
rance which has often set me wondering, and you must 
have studied it when you were quite young, — young 
as I am, — till you had stored in your heart a lesson 
for every fault, a promise for every good, and a conso- 
lation for every sorrow ; I thought, so foolishly, sin- 
fully I am afraid, dear Auntie, — that this book and 
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all serious thoughts and readings were for old people, 
but now I know that there is hope and comfort in it for 
all, and that if it is not studied in youth, it will not help 
us in age." 

Astonished at this change in the light-hearted, thought- 
less, childish Annie, Mrs. Lindsay scarcely knew how 
to answer. Before she had time to reply, however, 
Annie slipped from her chair, and kneeling down by 
her aunt with her head on her shoulder, said : 

" Amongst all your troubles you never told me 
whether, — whether, — you were so unfortunate, so 
silly, as to love any one, — who didn't, — who loved 
some one else ? " 

Mrs. Lindsay gave the slightest possible start, and 
then said, as she laid her hand on the golden hair of 
her niece. 

" No, my child, I was spared that ; but a case of 
the kind occurred in my own family ; a sweet young 
girl, joyous and merry-hearted, had been brought up 
by a relation, and was constantly and unavoidably 
thrown into contact with this lady's son ; no one could 
know the girl without loving her, but the young man 
loved her as his darling little cousin only. She one 
day discovered his affection for another, — her eyes 
were opened, she was his cousin, nothing more, — she 
had no other home — she must learn to bear this her 
first trial bravely, like a woman, like a Christian ; so, 
Annie, she buried the secret in her heart, told no one, 
not even her fond old aunt, but rejoiced in this her 
first sorrow, because it taught her the truth and value 
of those beautiful words ; ' Before I was troubled - 
went wrong, but now have I kept thy law.' " 
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Annie made no answer, but clung close to her aunt, 
and sobbed as though her little heart were breaking ; 
that night when she fervently kissed her dear nurse, 
she said, smiling through her tears, 

" Grace ! I have found the cloud — but I think I do 
see the edge <^ the lining.'^ 

Long after she was gone to bed, Frank sat up talk- 
ing to his mother ; he told her that Jessie had been 
kind to him, kinder than usual, but that every gentle 
look and word had gone to his heart, for he felt how 
ill he deserved them, besides the one obstacle which 
has always seemed to be between us, her wealth and 
my poverty, there is now a greater, mother ; I am not 
worthy of her ; your teaching, your example, had made 
me something near to her in goodness, until last night 
the demon of evil entered me, and can I clasp to the 
heart that has even harbored a guilty thought, a being 
of such goodness and purity ; " — his hand was in his 
mother's as he spoke, she pressed it fondly, and turn- 
ing on him her soft blue eyes, said : 

" My boy, in a life of almost unceasing sorrow, in ' 
which I can scarce number twelve happy months, 
nothing has ever given me greater grief than the 
knowledge that my darling child could have permitted 
passion to have such power over him ; and a sinking 
cold sensation comes over me when, I consider what 
you might have done ; but you must remember you 
are as much overrating Jessie's goodness as your own 
sinfulness. I believe her to be a very good girl, she 
has had an excellent mother, and has profited by 
her excellent teaching; but, Frank, she is human, 
and has faults which if roused by temptation might 
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become sins grievous as yours, though of a different 
nature. 

^^ A dear old friend of mine used, with the truest 
Christian charity, to say, when be heard any one being 
loudly condemned for some fault, — ' Ah ! well, yes, 
it seems very bad to me, because that's not my way of 
sinning.' We are all sinners, Frank, dear, but some 
of us are more tried, more tempted, — we have none 
of us hope but in mercy. Remember this when you 
would judge too harshly ; remember this when you 
would love too fondly ; there is no perfection in human 
nature. Passion had almost maddened you, and you 
might have revenged yourself on the man who had 
sinned against you, forgetting that there is One alone 
who will repay. He has, I hope and pray, my dear 
Frank, pardoned you, for he has promised it to those 
who repent ; do not let this then add another obstacle or 
be a hindrance to your obtaining a good wife, whose 
love will comfort you, whose good counsels will assist 
you when I am ^^ " 

"Dear mother! Thank you for the comforting 
words you have spoken, but I am only a poor clerk," 
he continued, smiling faintly, " and Jessie Havendon 
is an heiress ; but we must to bed now, I have kept 
you up already too late." 
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Time passed on, but with it Frank's depression in- 
creased rather than diminished. He began to look ill, 
and his mother grew sadly anxious about him. Where 
the com had waved so gracefully in the breeze, there 
was rough stubble now, the trees were leafless, the 
hedges bare ; in place of the green foliage was now 
the hoar frost ; the cattle were taken into their warm 
sheds, and all spoke of winter, — of Christmas time, 
which some were looking forward to with so much joy, 
others with as great a dread. 

There is now a new and very constant visitor be- 
neath Mrs. Lindsay's cottage roof, a young, pale man, 
remarkable for a look of the greatest benevolence. 
He has been some two months a resident in Sidemoor, 
— actually in Sidemoor ; with peaceful lovely AUerton 
so near, he chose a home in Sidemoor. He had heard 
of its awful condition, and possessing a little property 
beside what he earned as a doctor, he took one of the 
long deserted houses, and began his seemingly hope- 
less but benevolent scheme of reforming the wretched 
inhabitants. He became acquainted with the Lindsays, 
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and there found his recreation after the labors of the 
day ; — to them he would recount all he had done, — 
all he hoped to do. 

They were ready listeners, especially Annie; she 
would sit beside him, her blue eyes fixed on his pale 
intellectual face, and eagerly drink in all he told her, 
of how at first they had insulted and jeered at him, of 
how his curing a woman of a dreadful illness had 
turned the tide in his favor, and that now he could not 
only pass through the street unmolested, but they 
seemed to respect him ; of once when he had been 
sitting by a woman's bedside, a boy had tried to pick 
his pocket, but the father had pushed him angrily 
away, and bid him remember it was "the good 
doctor " — of the long conversations he had had with 
the vicar, who had come into his views very readily, 
and how together they hoped to finish the good work. 

On the ensuing Monday the school was to be re- 
opened, four mothers had promised him their children 
should go, and he hoped before that day to get many 
more. 

Poor Annie, whose childish mirthfulness had never 
returned, and who had until now manifested a gentle 
apathy, — seemed roused into activity again, by the 
young doctor's recitals, and was never weary of listen- 
ing to him. On the Monday evening that the school 
opened, he was with the Lindsays again, for Annie 
had begged he would come and tell them about it. 
He was in great spirits, six children had been and 
behaved tolerably well, and the vicar was going to 
have a curate, — and the little church was to be 
opened in the morning as well as in the afternoon. 
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He was full of hope and excitement ; his plain pale face 
was tinged with color, and Annie began to wonder 
how she could ever have thought him ugly. 

He was so clever, at least he seemed so to Annie, 
that she was always afraid to talk to him much, and 
for many evenings she had been summoning courage 
to say something to him ; she had felt, as he spoke so 
warmly ^and energetically of all he meant to do for 
these wretched people, and as she watched the bright- 
ness which kindled in his face, that he must have 
found the true purpose and aim of life ; that he was 
fulfilling the command to ^' love one another '^ in its 
highest sense, for he was loving them in deed as well 
as word, loving those whom it was hard to love, — 
not because they loved him, and it was pleasant to 
him to serve them, — but from that best and highest 
motive, — because he felt they had souls to be saved, 
and that they must not be lost for want of a hand 
stretched out to help them ; and as she reflected on 
all this, she thought how happy he must be, to be 
thus doing his duty, — how few things could have 
power to make him wretched, thus well employed, — 
how little time he must have to brood over disappoint- 
ments and sorrows, and as she drew near to him, and, 
raising her eyes to his face, said so softly that he only 
could catch the words : 

'^ May I help you ; I donH know that I could be of 
much use, but I think I could teach in the school/^ 

What a delighted face he turned on her as she 
spoke, and how earnestly he said, 

'^ Thank you a thousand times, but can you venture 
among such people, though,^' he continued hastily, as 
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if fearful of frightening her from her good purpose, 
** I shall always be there to take care of you." 

" To take care of you I " simple words, but to him 
as he uttered them, and to Annie as she heard them, 
they sounded strangely, and a bright blush mounted 
tx> her temples. There was an awkward pause, and 
soon after he rose and said he must go, shook hands 
twice with Frank and then apologized, and said he did 
not mean it, and then laughed, and wished Mrs. Lind- 
say " good morning," and so lefl the house very 
awkwardly. 

Mrs. Lindsay said he was so excited about his plans 
he did not know what he was doing. Frank said 
nothing ; he was too much absorbed in his own feel- 
ings to notice anything, — and Annie said, ^^ she could 
not eat any supper,^' and went to bed. 

But it was not much use Annie's going to bed as far 
as sleep went, for her little head was full of schemes, 
— such romantic notions filled her brain, such im- 
probable ideas, — but she went to sleep finally, fully 
determined to put in practice two of her plans ; one 
was to teach in the school, and the other was a 
secret! 

She was up very early in the morning, a sharp cold 
morning it was, too, enough to freeze up the very best 
resolutions of doing anything but sitting knees and 
nose in the fire ; but Annie was a heroine, and so her 
resolutions kept as firm in that blank cold frosty 
morning, as when they were formed in her own warm 
bed the night before. The moment after breakfast,, 
she said, 

20 
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"Auntie, dear, I am going for a walk, can £ do 
anything for you in the village ? " 

" Auntie " looked up at her wonderingly ; — almost 
the old bright voice again. " No, dear, nothing, thank 
you," she answered, " is Grace going with you ? '* 

" No, Auntie, I am going by myself, good bye ! '' 
and, seemingly afraid to be stopped for another 
moment, she started off. 

Over the common, the bleak common, Annie trotted 
briskly, — the keen wind blew in her face, but she 
only drew her cloak closer round her and walked 
faster ; it did not blow away a sweet smile that was 
resting on her lips ; — the dimples had had a long 
holiday, but they had all come back to work to-day. 
'On she hurried, — no time but for a blithe good 
morning to the friends she met, no time to stop and 
ikiss the children even, though as she passes the cot- 
tages they run out and call after her ; along the high 
Toad, over a bridge, down a long lane, and then she 
•stops before James Havendon's pretty cottage, she 
♦pauses as though to take breath after such a shaip 
walk, and then pulls the gate-bell. AH the dogs begin 
•to bark, they do not know what a good little girl is at 
Tthe gate, or they would not make such an angry noise. 
Mr. Havendon, for whom she asks, is at home, and so 
:she goes in. No, no, curious reader, you are not 
.going in, too, you must wait till she comes out again, 
ithough it is cold outside. 

She is a long time, but at last she comes, with such 
a flushed face, but still the dimples ; and, at the same 
rapid pace, she retraces her steps, but not all the way 
(home. At the bridge she makes a turn and goes 
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towards Sidemoor ; as she reaches the entrance of the 
village, she slackens her pace as though afraid to enter 
it alone, — not alone, Annie, — a voice hehind her 
startles her, and looking around she sees the young 
doctor. 

*' Miss Lindsay, are you really going to the school ? 
This is very kind." 

It is not chronicled what answer Annie made ; if 
called upon herself to say, she would not know, but 
she put her arm through his when he offered it to her, 
and walked qn to the school. And day after day from 
that morning was Annie found diligently at her task, 
— patiently, cheerfully teaching those dense, dogged 
children, seeming to make little impression on them, 
nothing to encourage her in their progress, but as she 
raises her eyes from the book, the contents of which 
she is so earnestly endeavoring to impress on the 
minds of her pupils, she sees a pale face and dark 
eyes fixed earnestly upon her, looking approvingly 
and encouragingly at her. And she is proud and sat- 
isfied, the roses come back to her cheeks, the smile to 
her lips, the bright joyous tones to her voice, and 
with all her old playfulness she endeavors to cheer 
Frank, to draw him from his moody silence ; and 
again her ringing laugh gladdens the heart of her old 
nurse, and of her aunt, who wonders at the change, 
but calls her a " brave little girl." 

It is Christmas Eve, every one in the village is busy 
and excited. For the first time in Sidemoor, for 
many years, Christmas is thought of and kept; in 
the little window panes pieces of holly and laurel are 
placed, and mothers are actually working to make 
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their children look neat for Christmas Day; — those 
who have come regularly to school are to have new 
dresses given them, — new dresses! to those who in 
their little lives could only remember to have worn 
dirty rags, — they are looking forward with a strange 
interest to to-morrow. 

Annie had been very busy and excited all the 
morning, busy in her own room, — her aunt had 
scarcely seen anything of her. When she was quite 
sure Frank was gone out, and that her aunt was 
alone, she came down stairs with a strange new sort 
of expression on her face, and entered the parlor. 
Her aunt was reading ; she came close to her and laid 
her hand upon her shoulder. Mrs. Lindsay looked 
up: 

*' Well, my love," she said, " what is it ? " 

Annie looked at her and smiled, and then grew very 
red, and said : 

" Auntie, are you tired of me ? " 

"Tired of you, my child I what a question! 
Why ? " 

" Because, because. Auntie, I am going away." 

Her aunt looked startled and distressed, — in a 
moment Annie's arms were round her. 

" Dear, dear Auntie, not far away, how could 1 ? 
from you, my dearest, best friend, my mother, — close 
to you I shall be always, forever I hope, but with," 
she added, in a lower voice, " Ernest to take care of 
me, and love me, for. Auntie, he wants me to be his 
little wife." 

For a moment Mrs. Lindsay made no reply, so com- 
pletely was she astounded by this intelligence, and 
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with the inconsistency of human nature, she was 
disappointed that Annie had ceased, could cease, to 
love her son ; — hut it was a momentary feeling, the 
higher, better part of her nature triumphed, and she 
kissed fondly the burning cheek of her little niece, 
and said heartily : 

" I am delighted to hear it, my darling child, and I 
hope, I am sure, you will be very happy." 

With tears in her eyes, but still smiling brightly, 
Annie said : 

"Auntie, dear, I did try to bear my trial bravely 
like a woman, — like a Christian, — and I have learnt 
to rejoice in it, because it has taught me the true value 
of those beautiful words, ' Before I was troubled I went 
wrong, but now have I kept thy law.' " 

"True, true, my dear girl, go on through life as 
you have begun, struggling against a weak indulgence 
of unavailing regrets, always bearing in mind that we 
were not placed here to be made happy, but to learn 
to deserve to be, and that the surest way to forget our 
own troubles is to do as you have done, strive to 
lighten those of others. I suppose Mr. Ernest Car- 
rington will dine with us to-morrow." 

" Yes, please. Auntie." 

Auntie sighed as she said, 

" I wish both my children were equally happy." 

"Patience, Auntie," answered Annie, and again 
kissing her she flew off to communicate her tidings to 
one who would be equally glad to hear them, — her 
fond and faithful nurse. 

James Havendon had ordered that all employed in 
his service should leave business early, and, therefore. 
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as soon as it was dusk Frank prepared to go home ; 
not joyfully as the others, — he would just as soon 
have remained in the counting-house, — for he was 
working for Jessie's father. Since the night of Butler's 
murder, Frank had been an altered man ; before that, 
he had been full of hopes, of plans for the future, all 
connected with a vague idea of Jessie's sharing that 
future ; from that moment such dreams had vanished, 
although he loved her even more deeply ; but he had 
made a stern resolution that never, while there was 
the slightest chance of his temper becoming uncon- 
trollable, would he seek to make that gentle girl his 
wife ; since then, since that evening, his whole thoughts 
and energies had been concentrated on this one point, 
this one hope, to render himself worthy of being loved 
by Jessie Havendon ; before, he had only thought to 
make himself rich enough. He was just leaving the 
house, when he was told Mr. Havendon wished to 
speak to him. Of course he obeyed the summons and 
presented himself before him. 

" Mr. Lindsay," he began, " take a chair. I'm a 
man of few words, and I like to go to the point without 
circumlocution. A little bird, as the saying goes, has 
told me something about you, that I should like to hear 
the truth of." 

Frank shuddered, for the thought which always 
possessed him rose to his mind now, that Havendon 
was alluding to Butler ; for, although Newington was 
convicted of the murder, still that " conscience which 
makes cowards of us all " kept him in continual dread 
that some one might have seen him standing by the 
dead body on that fatal night. 
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As he seemed waiting for an answer, Frank replied, 
'' You shall hear nothing else from me, sir." 

" That I'm sure of, lad ; that I'm sure of, particu- 
larly as I am not going exactly to accuse you of a 
crime." 

Frank grew paler and paler ; it was too evident, at 
least so he thought, to what he alluded. 

" It's quite excusable in a young fellow like you," 
he continued ; " I'm not going to be hard on you, so 
speak out bravely;" there was a merry chuckle in 
the old man's voice, and a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
which Frank thought strange, in connection with such 
a subject. Some weeks ago it would have irritated 
him, but his self-discipline had not been in vain, and 
he remained quite calm. 

" The fact is, Mr. Lindsay, to make a long story 
short, I understand you love my daughter." 

The room seemed to turn round with him, as the old 
man uttered these words, so completely was he unpre- 
pared for such a speech, but he made an effort to 
recover himself, and answered, 

"I cannot guess, sir, how you have become pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of this fact, for I do not 
deny that it is one, but, situated as I am, I never have, 
never should dare to have made either you or your 
daughter acquainted with such a hopeless passion ; it 
has never passed my lips but to my mother, and how 
it has reached your ears — " 

" Ha ! ha ! I never tell secrets, but all these delicate 
affairs are not for a rough old fellow like me ; I only 
wanted to know the truth, and I have asked a lady 
relation of mine to come and talk this over seriously 
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with you ; so you wait here a bit, and Pll send her to 
you ; " and rising quickly, Havendon hurried out of the 
room, leaving Frank lost in thought as to how he had 
learnt this, and whether he was displeased or otherwise. 

His back was to the door, and he was so absorbed 
as not to hear it re-open ; the rustling of a dress first 
roused him, and turning, he saw Jessie, his darling 
Jessie, blushing and smiling before him. What did it 
all mean? He could not speak or move, l>ut she 
advanced slowly to him and said, in a low, trembling 
voice, " My father said you wanted me.** 

" I ! Miss Havendon, no — I — this is too cruel,'* — 
and poor Frank covered his eyes with his hands, as 
though to shut out that sweet, blushing face which he 
had so long worshipped silently. There was an in- 
stant's pause, and then he felt a soft hand laid on his, 
and heard with acute distinctness, although spoken 
very softly, " Frank, dear Frank,'* — he waited for no 
more, all resolutions, everything vanished but his love, 
his deep, absorbing love, and the bewildering certainty 
that it was returned. 

Reader, we have no right here ; — we will imagine 
half an hour to have passed, and Frank is again in the 
presence of James Havendon, telling him of his long 
continued love for his daughter, and ^his fear of re- 
jection from his poverty. 

" My lad,*' replied Havendon, " there's no shame 
in that, she'll have enough for both of you. I only 
ask for my child what I've found for her, a brave and 
honest man to love and cherish her, and may Grod 
bless you both." 

"Where are Frank's resolutions ? They are fading 
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fast, for he is human. All stem resolve is melting 
away in the light of Jessie's smile, in the love which 
is shining in her eyes, and as he holds her hands in his, 
a hope, which is almost a prayer, rises in his heart, 
that association with one so gentle and so good may 
make him at length worthy of her. 

Christmas morning has dawned, hright, clear, and 
cold, and cheerful hearts and merry faces are assem- 
bled round Mrs. Lindsay's breakfast table ; she does 
see both her children happy ; she has been patient and 
she is rewarded. They are all, of course including 
Ernest Carrington, to dine at Mr. Havendon's, and 
wherever Christmas that day was kept, true, genuine 
happiness could not have been greater than amongst 
that party. After dinner Mr. Havendon requested 
permission to give a toast, which having been ac- 
corded, he rose and proposed the health of a Little 
Bird, who, in whispering to him a secret, had given 
him the gratification of making two people very happy ; 
and he thought it only fair to wish it happy in return, 
with a snug nest and a kind mate. 

The toast was dnink with looks of wonderment by 
all save Jessie and Annie, who seemed to be in the 
secret, and the curiosity of men will rank as high as 
women's when it is a fact on record, that Mr. Frank 
Lindsay never rested till he had coaxed the secret from 
Jessie, and learnt that Annie, his cousin, was the kind 
little bird whose whisperings had secured him his 
bride. 

Annie had owed a long debt of gratitude to her 
aunt, her second mother, who, as she clasps her to her 
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hearty aad kisses and blesses her for her goodness to 
her son, tells her she is more than repaid. 

Yes, Mrs. Lindsay could appreciate what Annie 
had done, and yet not fully, for she did not know what 
it had cost her, thus to put an irrevocable barrier to 
her own happiness by securing Frank's. She did not 
know how Annie had struggled with her own selfish 
feelings, and how the noble part of her love had tri- 
umphed, and she had determined to make him, at 
least, happy. No, no one knew all this, but He to 
whom the secrets of all hearts are knowli. But the 
knowledge that the example of Ernest Carrington, his 
goodness, his zeal, his energy, had first stimulated 
Annie to exertion, first induced her to strive against 
the indulgence of her own selfish feelings, and taught 
her that the safe way to secure her own happiness was 
to endeavor to secure that of others, made her love 
and respect him more deeply, and give her hand to 
him with a clear, honest glance of trust in her blue 
eyes, which told of perfect confidence in his power to 
make her, also, happy. 

The early spring was fixed for the marriage, and it 
was agreed that the two girls should be married on the 
same day, for Mr. Havendon said February was the 
right time for his Little Bird to have a mate, and by 
that name he never ceased to call her. The weeks 
flew swiftly past to the happy lovers, and the end of 
February saw two fair, young brides standing by the 
altar in the village church of Allerton. Mr. Havendon 
had doubled Frank's salary, and given each bride a 
handsome wedding present, and it was a sight to see 
his rosy, happy, proud face, as he stood by his daugh- 
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ter's side, and placed her hand in Frank Lindsay's ; 
such a contrast in its rude health to the pale, delicate 
mother, who with equal, but much calmer joy, stood 
there beside him. 

She had written, when she knew of Annie's en- 
gagement, to Mr. Lindsay, and again when the mar- 
riage day was fixed, but she had had no answer, save 
a few lines to say he had no objection, but that he had 
no time to come down ; and it was with something of 
pain that she gazed on pretty, blushing Annie, neg- 
lected so entirely by her father at this momentous 
period of her life. 

But Grace ! who shall paint Grace's joy as she 
dressed for her bridal the darling whose first wailing 
cry she had heard, whose helpless years of infancy 
she had tended so fondly, whose ripening years she 
had watched so proudly. 

" Well, dear," she said, as she fastened her dress, 
* I'm christening your pretty gown with my tears, old 
fool that 1 am ; I can scarce see for them ; I'd better 
wait, may be they'll spoil it." 

'* No, no, Grace, dear," answered Annie, " they 
won't spoil it — you are determined I shall have some 
pearls on my wedding dress, that's all; and such 
pearls," she continued, flinging her arms round her 
nurse's neck, " are far more precious to me than any 
that money could buy me, dear, dear Grace." 

The wedding is over, the solemn words are spoken, 
the crowd has dispersed, and the bridal party have 
returned home, — they have all agreed there should 
be no company, no expense at home, but that a dinner 
should be given to the poor of the two villages in- 
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stead, so their own quiet breakfast is soon finished, 
and the brides are gone. 

For miles might the shouts be heard which rent the 
air as the carriages passed, the sonorous tone of youth, 
the trembling tone of age, and the shrill notes of 
childish voices, all mingled in that heart-felt cheer; 
and lingered long in the memory of those whom it 
sent on their way rejoicing. 

Having married my hero and heroine, and given a 
fair promise that they shall be happy ever after, what 
more have I to add? But little; — simply to assure 
you that in their happiness Ernest and Annie did not 
forget their task, but continued, with unabated zeal, the 
work of reformation in Sidemoor. I will not tell you 
that a few months sufficed to make it a paradise on 
earth, because that would make this a fairy tale, which 
it has never pretended to be ; the task was a long one 
to render the place even respectable ; but it was quite 
enough to cheer them in iheir labor, to see one or two 
c6ttages clean and decent, and know their inhabitants 
had changed their dissolute life for one at least of in- 
dustry ; quite enough to see a few children come reg- 
ularly to school, a few families regularly to church, 
and so they still went on, working and waiting ; and 
this is the one lesson we have to learn here, to labor and 
to wait, to work diligently, untiringly in the vineyard, 
and prove ourselves " worthy of our hire." 

There may not be a Sidemoor near us, but there is 
work for us to do fitted to our powers, if we would but 
seek for it ; it may be very humble, very slight to 
what others may be called on to do, but if we do it 
diligently, our pay will be the same as theirs. 
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The lesson which had made so deep an impression on 
Frank he never forgot ; the ghsistly figure in that pale 
moonlight was ever present to him when his temper 
was ahout to rise, and it calmed him in a moment. 
This, with the example of his pure and inestimable 
wife, made him at length, as he had hoped and prayed, 
worthy of her ; and witnessing the goodness and pros- 
perity of those she loved best on earth, Mrs. Lindsay 
was truly happy, and it was no slight thing for them to 
feel that they had thus gladdened the evening of one, 
who had indeed borne the '^ burden and heat of the 
day.'' 

Annie now fully understood the meaning and force 
of Grace's proverb ; one we should all do well to study 
and believe. On all of us, at some moment of our lives, 
there has rested and there will rest it may be again, a 
heavy cloud, but gazing on it with the eyes of faith and 
trust, we shall see through its darkness only the silver 
lining. Trials are but blessings in disguise ; each cloud 
which shadows our life comes charged with some 
good ; if we would only look at it without shrinking, 
calmly and steadily, we should pierce its darkness, and 
see the light behind ; we should recognize some warning 
or acknowledge some chastening which makes us more 
the children of our Father, and speaks to us of His 
love. It may be that in a gay and prosperous life here 
we are forgetting another; so dazzled are our eyes 
by this world's brightness, we need the shadowing 
of the cloud to speak to us of that other ; it is the 
cloud that is leading us through the wilderness of 
life to the land of promise ; how then can we fail to 
acknowledge its use, or be so blind that we cannot 
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see its light. Pursuing our journey with patience, 
running cheerfully the race which is set before us, we 
shall find that out of evil cometh good, and that 
the eye of faith can see through all clouds their 
silver lining. 
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"It's coming on to blow — and such a keen cold 
wind, Will dear, do have it on ? ^ 

** Well ! go on then, only make haste,^ and the little 
round fat woman, thus replied to, stood on tip-toe and 
wound a worsted handkerchief about the neck of her 
husband ; receiving in return a salute, which echoed 
through the small room. 

" Now then, old giii, my whip and gloves ; that's 
right — you're a regular trump — God bless you, — 
home to supper, a good one, mind. What's it to be, 
eh?" 

"You go away and don't ask questions, sir, don't 
I always giv-e you a good one ? " 

** You do, you do, good bye," and with one more 
hearty kiss, the husband departed; his little wife 
watching him, till at the end of the long lane, through 
which he rode, he and his pony looked a mere speck : 
then, with a slight shudder at the cold, she re-entered 
the little room, which served them for parlor and 
kitchen, and making up the fire, sat down to w<urk« 

Will Davis and his wife might well hav« earned die 
21 
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flitch of bacon ; • for a more loving, affectionate couple 
never lived. They were cited as examples for miles 
round, and the wish bestowed on every youthful couple 
was, that they might be as happy as the Davises. 

They kept the pretty vine-covered lodge of a large 
mansion, standing in one of England's beautiful south- 
em counties. Will acting as head gardener to the rich 
owner. His own rough, honest face, and the fat, rosy, 
dimpled one of his wife, bespoke their measureless 
content, and told of their calm, regular, happy life. 
One little tiny charge, some three months old, was all 
that divided Lucy's heart with her husband, to whom it 
bore a ludicrous resemblance ; and with a good salary, 
and this pretty home, they would have been puzzled^ 
as Lucy oflen said, to think of an3rthing they wanted. 
How strange and sad the contrast between that '^ rich 
owner " and themselves. 

With a large establishment of servants, he lived 
alone in that great house; a young man too, but 
some thirty years had passed over his head, and yet 
the world and its gayeties appeared to have no charms 
for him, — seldom was a smile seen on his handsome 
face. I say handsome, but there was an expression in 
it, which marred its beauty ; a painful expression on 
any face, much more on a young one ; and those who 
knew him well, said it was the true index of his mind, 
— expressed but too well the fact that he had no belief. 

* A custom formerly prevailed at Banmoro, in Essex County, 
England, of giving a flitch of bacon to any married man or 
ifoman who would swear before the prior, and convent, and 
whole town, that neither of them, in a year and a day, either 
Bleeping or waking, repented of their marriage. 
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He called himself a philosopher ! — and tried to 
shut out from his soul the light, which could alone 
guide him in safety through this world^s shoals and 
quicksands. He had forged for himself fetters of iron, 
which were a burdensome weight to carry ; and truly, 
that man, favored alike by nature and fortune, stood 
there an object alone of pity, for his soul was dark 
within him. 

But few, very few, knew the story of his life, or 
guessed at the reason of his gloom and retirement; 
and only wondered that one so rich and prosperous 
should seem so sad. But he had wilfully shut out from 
him all that was bright and loving in this world, and 
he believed in no other. His indomitable pride — 
pride of birth and distinction, pride which opposed 
itself against advice from any one, and led him obsti- 
nately to pursue the bent of his own inclination — had 
also helped to make him wretched and lonely, and he 
lived in that stately home less to be envied than the 
poorest man on his estate. 

Notwithstanding his strange opinions and way of 
life, all in the neighborhood spoke well of him ; for to 
all he was kind and courteous, — a thorough gentle- 
man — the peasant girl received as much respect from 
him as the titled lady, no provocation ever drew from 
him a harsh or angry word, and his butler had strict 
instructions never to send away unassisted or unheard, 
any poor applicant who came to his door ; but he could 
never be induced to help one more than another, never 
would listen to assurances that one was better than 
another, and deserved more to be assisted ; any men- 
tion of goodness served but to summon to his lip a cold 
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aatirical smile, and all detraction the same reply, — 
^' they are all alike ; '-^ if they're in need, help them/' 
Such was the character of Sir Arthur Atherstoiie, 
honest Will Datis's master. 

But we have left Will trotting on his pony down the 
long lane ; it had a turning, like most long lanes, and 
that brought him on to a high road, with a low hedge 
on either side, and a magnificent view commanding a 
wide extent of country, with a peep at the deep blue 
flea, now sparkling in the light of the noon-day sun, 
which, gleaming on the swelling sails of some vessel, 
made it look like a white bird with expanded wii^ 
floating on the glistening waters* 

Will, next to his wife and child, loved his pony, and 
on these journeys into the neighboring town, where she 
carried him so bravely about once a fortnight, and in- 
deed whenever he mounted her, he made a practice oi 
enlivening the road by conversing with her ; and Jenny 
would prick up her ears and lift up her feet, and trot 
away with him as fast again at the first sound of his 
tsheerful voice* 

^^ So ho, my little woman," he said, as he turned on 
to tl» road aforesaid,-— -''now for it, go away with 
you -— if there ever was a sieve of corn waiting for a 
pony, there is one to-day at the Bising Sun for you-^ 
now, th@i, what 4xre you looking at ? — you've lived 
all this time in the world and not know a milestone 
when you see it ; five miles and a half before there's 
a hope of that com, so now I tell you. You stupid, 
I'm not going down there. -^ Oh 1 yes, vexy fine in- 
deed, so you thought you were only going to Firley, 
did you ? — Oh I hav'ni you made a mistake — I say. 
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if you go at such a pace you'll be there before I shall, 
I know you will, you jade you. I'm much obliged to 
you, but this is not the Rising Sun," he continued, as 
the little animal attempted to stop before a small road- 
side inn, beneath the porch of which the fat landlord 
was smoking a quiet pipe ; but he let her have her 
way as he mostly did, and laying the reins on her 
neck, allowed her to walk to the horse-trough and dip 
her nose in the fresh water. 

" Good morrow. Master Davis," said mine host, in a 
rich oily voice, which seemed to come out of his large 
double chin. 

*♦ How's yourself, Master Snelling ? " 

*' Hearty, sir, hearty — glass of home-brewed, eh ^ 
— cold morning." 

" Well, I don't mind if I do ^ — your fault Jenny -p- 
mem. one feed less." 

The landlord rolled into the bar and soon came out 
panting, with a foaming horn of ale. With a nod of 
the head, which meant many a good wish. Will tossed 
it off, paid his reckoning, and was soon going again at 
a brisk trot along the road. 

" Well, I would stare at that now Jenny, never saw 
an old woman in a red cloak, did you ? — Holloa," he 
called out, pulling up as he came near her, " how are 
you. Dame." 

" Eh, who is it ? " she asked, shading her eyes and 
looking up at him. '^ Oh, Master Davis, how be you, 
my eyes is so bad, I scarce knows any one now ; 
how's your good missis ? " 

" Fresh as a daisy — what can I do for you in the 
town, eh ? " 
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" Nothing, thank you, I was there myself a Satur- 
day. Pm going up now to see Betsey, she be took bad 
with a chill, and poor creature her hands is full with 
so many children, — it be a poor look out for her, 
bean't it ? " 

" Yes, that it is, I wish her better, — good day." 

" Good day. Master Davis — lor, how that little thing 
do go," she said to herself with a low laugh, as at 
Will's command Jenny flew forward, — and soon the 
five miles and a half were compassed, and Jenny stood 
with her master before the Rising Sun. 

Some few minutes after Will's departure, a sound 
from a crib by the fireside, disturbed Lucy from her 
work ; she lifted her little nursling from its bed, and 
sitting in the low chair, held the " wee " thing in her 
arms and sung to it in a low loving voice, softly rock- 
ing it backwards and forwards till again it sunk into its 
sweet dreamless sleep — but she did not put it back in 
the cradle, she was so happy holding it, gazing at its 
tiny features, so pleased and proud at their close re- 
semblance to Will. 

A tap at the door compelled her at length to rise, 
and throwing a shawl over the child, she opened it, 
and admitted a woman, who formed a strange contrast 
to herself, for she was as thin as Lucy was fat, as 
gloomy-looking as she was bright and cheerful. 

" Oh ! Mrs. Davis, I've come to ask if you'll lend 
me one of your washing-tubs, I've got such a wash this 
week." 

" Oh ! willingly, Mrs. Grimley, I'm glad to hear it.'* 

" Glad ! — it's a'most killing me, but there, that 
would be a good thing if it did it outright, perhaps." 
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" Why don't talk so, Pm sure you have no cause to 
be so down-hearted, Mrs. Grimley,'' 

" Ah I we all knows our own troubles best — Davis 
out ? " 

" Yes, he's gone to Leighton." 

" He goes there pretty often, don't he ? " 

" About once a fortnight, I think." 

*' And stops all day ? " 

" Why yes, it's a long way, and he has such a deal 
to do." 

*' Umph ! — dull enough for you." 

" Oh ! bless you, I'm not dull, the moment he's gone 
I'm thinking of his coming back, and that passes the 
time away." 

" Well, I wonder you don't go with him sometimes ; 
don't he never ask you ? " 

" No, he doesn't want me," said the merry laugh- 
mg little woman. 

" Ah I that's just it, I believe — well it ain't no 
business of mine, but it strikes me I should like to 
know what my husband had got after, going and stop- 
ping away whole days; but there, I've lived a bit 
longer than you, and seen more — may I take the 
tub ? " 

" Oh ! yes, certainly." 

The woman took it from the back kitchen where it 
was kept, and departed ; but the shadow of her pres- 
ence remained on Lucy's heart. 

She seated herself in that low chair and began to 
think — what did take Will to town so often? He 
certainly never did tell her, nor offer to take her with 
him, though there was a cart in the shed — why was 
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he so long gone, h was not so very far — he always 
went to the same inn, he had told her that — was it 
any one there ? And then the flnsh of shame mounted 
to her forehead, to think she could suspect her kind, 
loving, honest husband, and giving her head a little 
shake, as though to shake out of it such unwordiy 
thoughts, she said, — 

^' Now this is the fruit of idleness, if T had been 
busy I couldn^t have sat here thinking such non- 
sense. Mother says His the root of all evil, and so it 
is : I'll go to work directly," and l&ying her child softly 
in its cradle, Lucy took up her work, and with a bright 
smile on her comely face began merrily to sing an old 
country ditty, stitching almost in time to its lively 
measure — the shadow .had departed — but she was 
not long to be left undisturbed ; another knock at the 
door called her to open it, and this time to no less a 
person than Sir Arthur Atherstone. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, Mrs. Davis, is your hus- 
band within ? " 

" No, sir, he is not, he's gone to Leighton." 

*' Is he, what for?" 

" I don't know, sir," she answered ; and again the 
banished thought seemed inclined to return. '^ I thought 
it was for you, sir." 

" No, I have had no occasion to send him. When 
do you expect him back ? " 

" Not until the evening, sir." 

" Indeed ! — well, never mind, I will not further 
interrupt you, Mrs. Davis ; perhaps you will kindly send 
him to me when he does return : " and touching the 
brim of his hat in response to Lucy's courtesy, he 
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walked away, whistling to his large bloodhound who 
had accompanied him, and who had been racing round 
the small garden with a vague reminiscence of a bone 
he had once found there, very much to the discomfiture 
c^ a small white kitten, who, with her back in a 
perfect arch, and the fur sticking up like ehevaux de 
JrisCj was spitting her spite at the intruder, on whom 
her indignation was entirely thrown away. 

Lucy went back to her seat, and to her work, but 
the song was silenced ; she woiked on, but she neither 
sung nor smiled. Every one seemed to think it odd 
that Will was gone — and for so long too — it had 
never seemed so long before, he had so often been, 
and the hours had flown quickly, but now, how tedious 
they seemed. The baby awoke and cried, she took it 
up quite pettishly, not singing to it and rocking it as 
usual ; it cried on, and its wailing cry touched the 
mother's heart at last, and a smile stole over her 
clouded face, and she held it to her more fondly, and 
nursed it tenderly till its cry was silenced, and again 
it slumbered peacefully. 

Again her better self triumphed, and she determined 
not to be so childish as to distress herself with suspicions 
which had no foundation, or she should be ashamed, 
when he did come, to meet her husband, and return 
his kind and loving welcome ; but with all her eflbrts 
the hours did seem long, and she was glad when the 
light began to fade, and she felt that the first clouded 
day of her wedded life was passing away. She busied 
herself now in getting his supper, laying the cloth, 
putting his slippers to the fire, and drawing round 
his own arm-chair; all little, simple, but touching 
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evidences that the absent one had been loved and 
remembered. 

At length, the sharp ring of a horse^s hoof, and a 
loud clear voice, summoned Lucy to the door, and there 
was Will himself. With a glad smile she ran towards 
the gate, and then perceived, that he had a large bun- 
dle before him on the saddle, which he held with great 
care as he alighted, and asking his wife to draw the 
pony^s rein through the gate while he went into the 
house, he walked in, carrying the bundle, Lucy folr 
lowing him. 

" Well, my dear," he said, " I have brought you a 
present." 

" La ! Will dear, have you, how kind of you I " 

" Yes, I don't know whether you'll like it though." 

" I shall be sure to like it." 

" Give me a chair then," and seating himself, he 
laid the bundle on the table, and removing the cover- 
ing, revealed to his wife's astonished gaze, a beautiful 
sleeping child, some twelve or fourteen months old." 

" Why, my gracious. Will — what do you mean," 
she exclaimed, — "a present for me." 

" Yes, little woman, is'nt it pretty too." 

" It's lovely, but I don't understand. Will ; what does 
it mean?" — a vision of Mrs. Grimley rose to her 
mind, and tears filled her eyes, as she raised them 
inquiringly to her husband's face. 

" Lucy," he said very seriously, taking her hand, 
" you're a good, true-hearted, loving little wife to me ; 
to show that love more than you have ever done, you 
must take care of this poor infant, with your own child, 
and care for its health and comfort as well, and what 
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will perhaps be more difficult, ask no questions. Since 
we have been man and wife I have never had a secret 
from you ; this is not mine, I must keep it faithfully.'^ 

The tears, which had trembled in her eyes, fell fast 
as her husband spoke, and drawing her hand angrily 
away, she said, *' it was very hard upon her, very un- 
fair, and she wouldn't touch the brat unless she knew 
all about it, that she wouldn't'' 

*' Lucy," again he said, and still very gently, very 
seriously, " don't you recollect when Martin Gray 
went to sea, he lef^ in our charge a sum of money 
for his old mother if he died ; he was gone twelve 
months, and when he came back we gave it him, 
every farthing, in the same bag he'd put it in, didn't 
we?" 

" Of course we did." 

" Would you have thought it wicked to take that 
money ? " 

" Of course. Will, what nonsense you are talking." 

" It was a sacred charge ; we had promised to guard 
it carefully, Lucy, and we did. I have now given into 
my charge a secret, which I have promised to keep ; 
and as faithfully as I kept that gold, I will. It is not 
the value of the charge, but the promise to take care 
of it, that should make it sacred in our eyes ; if my 
heart were laid open before your face now, there's not 
a thought in it I should blush for you to see : there's 
nothing in it, Lucy, but love for you and our little one ; 
I never deceived any one in my life, it is'nt likely I 
should begin with you, — will you trust me ? " 

" I will, indeed I will ; I do believe you, honestly I 
do. I have been a silly little naughty woman all day," 
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she said, ^ but Pm quite good now, as the children say ; 
kiss me, Willie, and you shall see if Pm not*' 

He did kiss her, with all the warmth of his honest 
heart, and that night the little stranger shared her bed, 
and her own child slept in its crib by her side. 

In a small, but prettily furnished room in the market- 
town of Leighton, at the precise hour in which Will 
reached home with the baby, a young and very pretty 
woman is seated over the bright little fire ; her pale 
cheek resting on her hand, gazing into the glowing 
coals as though she was reading in them her destiny. 
Her soft blue eyes are heavy and swollen from exces- 
sive weeping, her fair hair hangs in disorder about her 
face, and her whole appearance gives evidence of that 
abandonment of grief, which has made her forgetful of 
all but that grief. 

In complete contrast to her is her companion, a 
woman some fifty or sixty years of age, who at the 
other side of the fire is busily employed at her needle. 
On her calm and placid features you can read nothing 
but content, no emotion seems ever to have disturbed 
her in her monotonous and regular life, she looks the 
very embodiment of peace ; her scrupulously neat, 
simple dress, her dark brown hair without a single 
silver one amongst it, shining beneath a close lace cap, 
her industry and calm happy looks, are, as I have said, 
singularly contrasted by the beautiful, but hopelessly 
wretched looking giii who is with her. 

There has been for a long time silence in the room, 
no sound but the ticking of the fire and the click of the 
busy needle. At length, the patient worker spoke. 

" Would it not be better to employ yourself, Effie > '' 
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^^ I caamot, I can do nothuig but think whether I 
have done right or not.'' 

*^ But it seenos to me that is rather useless, Effie, 
now it is done." 

" But do you think it is right ? " 

'^ I cannot be a judge, we are so very different that 
we could never act alike, and so we cannot think 
alike ; but your conscience telling you, you have done 
it with the best motive, should be your support cmd 
consolation." 

Aoy one but Magdalen Gray would have been tired 
of repeating this, for she had been asked fiAy times the 
same question, and had as often given the same reply ; 
she could not vary it, for she had no other idea upon 
the subject 

^ Oh 1 how often do I wish I were like you, cousin 
Magdalen, so calm, so passionless ; if you only knew 
half what I suffered, it would make your heart ache ; 
but you can never know, and so you can never com- 
passionate me.'' 

** I am very sorry you are unhappy, my dear Effie," 
answered Magdalen, measuring one piece of work 
against another with great exactness. 

^ I know you are, you feel for nae, but not with me ; 
you are sonry that I cannot smile, that I cannot take 
amusement in passing things, cannot work or read, in 
short, be happy as you are ; but you do not feel with me 
the agony of a hopeless love, the misery of being sepa- 
mted from the little creature that so lately lay upon my 
heart, and made life endurable : the torture of my 
false position, all, all which is killing me« Yon can- 
not understand it, and there are times when I yearn for 
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some sympathizing nature which could understand and 
would feel for me." 

There was then a slight, almost imperceptible change 
in the placid face of the woman she addressed, but she 
answered with the same gentleness. 

'* I wish I were more comfort to you, Effie, I am 
sure, but I fear I cannot be, and you must strive to 
content yourself with the use I am to you, the protec- 
tion which my age affords you, and the home my little 
cottage provides you." 

" All true, quite true, I know I seem to you ungrate- 
ful, but I am not really, dear Magdalen, but I am so 
very wretched. Oh ! why was I not left a little light- 
hearted ignorant child in the station where God had 
placed me, I should now have been the happy, honored 
wife of some honest laborer, and not the wretched, 
hopeless, aimless thing I am : the sight of Will Davis 
made my heart bound, and carried me back to those 
sweet childish days, when he met me at our little wicket 
gate, and carrying my books went with me to old Dame 
Bartlett's school — why was I ever taught more than 
she could teach me — what has my knowledge brought 
me, but an endless weight of woe." 

" If you employed the learning you have had in 
some way, it would help you to bear your sorrow 
better ; idly brooding on what there is no preventing, 
is sure to increase rather than lessen your grief, Effie." 

" Employment is always your song," answered the 
poor girl pettishly, " and I have none, and could not do 
it if I had ; my thoughts will only dwell on one subject, 
so it is useless talking." 

She rose, as if to avoid further chance of conversa- 
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tion, and went into a small inner room which served 
her as a sleeping apartment. It was almost dark there, 
save the sickly gas-light from the street, which just 
served to make the objects in the room visible. Close 
by the bedside was a child's cot, a little worsted sock 
was all that now lay upon the coverlet; poor Effie 
snatched it up, and kissing it as passionately as she 
should have done the little form, that had lain there a 
few short hours before, wept again as though her very 
heart would burst. 

That you may better understand her sorrow, and be 
able to sympathize with it, I must carry you back to 
those childish days she has spoken of, and trace that 
poor weeping girl's history to the present time. 

She was the only daughter of a poor laboring man 
in a small village in Devonshire, in which same village 
Will Davis was born; the cottages stood near each 
odier, and with the rest of the village children they 
attended the Dame's school. With all the lovely little 
Effie was a favorite, but none loved her better than 
honest Will, and they were constant companions, 
though he was many years her senior. When she 
was about twelve her father died, and she and her 
mother were kindly taken into the Squire's house, for 
her mother had been his wife's nurse ; they could not 
bear that she should want, and so gave her the name 
and salary of housekeeper, thaX she might not feel to 
be living on charity, and insisted on her little giri 
coming too. 

Will was sadly distressed at this change, for he 
thought how rarely he should see his darling little play- 
mate now, and that in her new grand home she would 
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creature, who had so fascinated him, was' a relation of 
her own. 

In her parting words she impressed on Effie the ne- 
cessity of secrecy respecting her origin, leading her to 
believe that Sir Arthur knew it, but did not like it 
noticed. 

Poor simple-hearted Effie readily promised this, little 
dreaming of the precipice on which she stood ; she 
knew he loved her, that he had told her so, that he had 
asked her to be his wife, could there be any sorrow 
after that ! 

Well for the kind but ill-judging protectress who 
now wept such bitter tears for her, that death closed 
her eyes ere she saw the misery she had entailed on 
that hapless girl. 

An accident revealed the secret of her birth after a 
few months of happiness, which seemed like a dream, 
and the only link that thus remained of that happy 
past, was her wedding ring, and a letter which, with 
eyes nearly starting from their sockets, she read again 
and again almost without understanding. 

" I regret deeply that you should, in conjunction with 
others, have practised on me the gross deceit with 
which I have just become acquainted, as it entails while 
we live, wretchedness for one, perhaps for both of us. 
Fool that I was to be lured from my own preconceived 
notions by your lovely face, tempted to believe that 
goodness was something more than a name, but the 
weak delusion has passed away ; you have deceived 
me for a position and a title I suppose, but you are 
very young, and to be pitied rather than blamed : 
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Others who knew how strongly I felt on this point are 
far more culpable. But, for both our sakes, we must 
part, Eflie, now and forever. I shall live on the hope 
that the eternal oblivion of the grave will soon come 
to blot out your memory, which till then with its fair 
vision of bliss must ever haunt me. By the world's 
laws you are my wife; I, therefore, settle on you an 
income which will place you far above the reach of 
want, but if you act at all in accordance with my wish, 
you will drop my name, or at least the title, but this I 
do not command, I simply ask. 

" Should you have any wish to express, address me 
at my lawyer's, he will always know where I am, and 
I will fulfil it to the letter, so that it trench not on my 
determination, never to see you again. 
" Your most miserable 

"Arthtte Atherstone." 

Poor girl ! poor child almost, who would not pity 
thee in thine agony of grief, but with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes, she kneels to One whose ears are 
open to the prayers of the orphan, whose pity is as 
measureless as His power ; and she, the young, deserted 
wife, is calmer, and better able to bear this heavy sor- 
row, than he who has deserted her, and who in the 
strength of his own pride has called on no divine as- 
sistance to support and comfort him. 

Where to go, or what to do, she scarcely knew, and 
whether to answer this cruel letter or no, she could 
not quite decide. A thousand different ideas flashed 
through her mind, but at length she determined merely 
to send him a few words in reply, and at once seek 
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out the only relative she had in the world, a cousin of 
her father-s, and thenceforward with her, in close re- 
tirement, pass the remainder of her days ; dropping, as 
her husband wished, his name and title, and calling 
herself Mrs. Gray 

Tears, actual tears, stood in the proud man's eyes, 
as he read the simple words she sent him : — 

" Arthur, may the God I love and trust, and who 
is supporting me in this fearful hour, forgive you 
as I do. 

"Efpie Gray." 

Yes, not the least portion of her trial was the knowl- 
edge which had been drawing on her by degrees, but 
which she had tried to shut her eyes to, the awful 
knowledge that her husband was an unbeliever, — that 
he had stood at the altar by her side, only in conform- 
ity with the world's laws, and that he had truly parted 
with her now forever, — for he had no hope or belief 
in another and better world. This was indeed an ago- 
nizing conviction, and she could not but consider, that 
she was thus punished for her inattention to the Apos- 
tolic injunction, " be not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers." This, the most important consideration, 
which should have influenced her choice of the being 
to whom she entrusted her happiness, had been, over- 
looked and forgotten by the young and loving girl ; 
and it was only when some passing allusion to the 
ceremony called forth from her husband a smile and 
sneer, that the fatal truth began to dawn on her, which 
his conduct and his letter now so fatally confirm. 
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But the orphan's prayer for advice, assistance and 
direction was heard and answered, and the kind rela- 
tive she addressed offered to dismiss the family, who 
were boarding with her, and take Effie as an inmate 
instead ; this arrangement was soon made, and Effie 
found herself in a humble but pretty home, with the 
impassive, quiet Magdalen Gray for a companion. 

She had moved in a better station of life than Effie's 
parents, for her family had realized a small independ- 
ence in trade, which had enabled them to give to this 
their only child a tolerable education, and leave her 
sufficiently well provided for ; but her nature was most 
opposed to that of her young and beautiful cousin, who 
all sensitiveness and excitement, could scarcely bear 
with the immovable, and as it appeared to her, cold 
disposition of Magdalen ; but at length an opportunity 
presented itself of proving that there was a true warm 
woman's heart beneath that cold exterior. 

Effie, after many days of suffering and danger, be- 
came a mother, and with untiring devotion Magdalen 
nursed her, never leaving her night or day, encour- 
aging and supporting her with assurances of that love 
and mercy which sustains us in all sorrows, in warm 
and earnest accents, and with a simple eloquence 
which Effie had not believed her capable of; and al- 
though when the danger >yas past and Effie was again 
about, Magdalen returned to her former calm, cold 
manner, Effie knew it was only manner, and the mem- 
ory of her sick room came vividly before her, when 
her cousin's frigidity at times irritated her. 

As soon as she was able, she sent a few lines to her 
husband, whom she heard was living, curiously enough. 
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at a country seat a few miles only from Leighton, the 
name of the town in which her cousin resided, to an- 
nounce to him the birth of their child, with a faint hope 
that it might soften him ; but the time passed on and 
he took no notice of her, and she gave up hoping and 
tried to be content, if not happy, with her beautiful 
child. 

Through the same course by which she traced her 
husband, she learned that his gardener was her old 
friend and playmate, Will Davis ; and hearing that he 
came frequently to Leighton, she determined to renew 
her acquaintance with him, as through him she might 
at least hear constant news of her husband, who, not- 
withstanding his cruel desertion she so fondly loved, 
and for whose welfare, temporal and eternal, she never 
ceased to pray. 

Sending word to the inn, therefore, that the next 
time Davis came a lady wished to speak to him, she 
awaited his arrival with impatience. His astonishment 
can well be imagined ; and constantly to carry news to 
his once darling little Effie of the husband she so 
loved, was the occasion of Will's oft recurring visits to 
Leighton, which, at her request, he kept a profound 
secret, even from his wife, as Effie feared if the knowl- 
edge of her proximity became known to Sir Arthur, it 
might drive him away. 

In the interval which elapsed between the last and 
the previous visit, Effie was seated one evening with 
her infant slumbering beside her, gazing up at the 
stars — the " forget-me-not of the angels," — which in 
the clear frosty air, were shining with peculiar bril- 
liancy ; thinking of and praying for her husband. 
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praying that the light of truth might yet dawn on his 
soul, and that at least, they might be united in that 
bright land beyond the stars, where the tears would be 
wiped from all eyes. At length, weary with her long 
and fixed gaze, she lay back in her arm-chair and her 
eyelids closed in sleep. 

Suddenly a flash of light seemed to wake her, and 
there stood before her an undefined form, from which 
she received no impression, but that a large star was 
gleaming in the room, sending forth rays of light into 
every dark corner. She felt no fear, only unmixed 
astonishment, and no power of speech. From the 
form a sound came forth, ^^ still and small,'' like a 
whisper, but distinctly audible — a sound as though 
light had been endowed with voice : — the words were, 
" Faith without works is dead," — " Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings He has ordained strength." In 
a second it was gone, and she was alone in her room, 
and the stars were gleaming in the clear sky, and her 
baby was still sleeping peacefully, and Magdalen's 
busy needle was still clicking in the adjoining room. 

Yes, all was the same, but the young mother who 
sat there ; a fixed determination had sprung up in her 
breast — she would tell no one ; who had she to tell 
but Magdalen, who would think her mad — but she 
would work for that husband as well as pray for him 

— a wild, perhaps romantic notion had taken posses- 
sion of her mind, from the words of the vision or dream 

— they still rung in her ears, again she repeated, 
" Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings ; " and on 
the morrow when Will Davis arrived, to the wonder of 
simple hearted Magdalen, Efiie entrusted her child, the 
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only comfort of her lonely life, to his care, bidding 
him, as it grew older, continually contrive that it 
should be in the presence of its father, only enjoining 
secrecy from Mrs. Davis. She offered him a handsome 
remuneration for this care of her darling, which she 
insisted on his accepting, to be paid quarterly ; and 
with a calmness which surprised herself, she saw him 
bear the child away. 

But the almost supernatural support she seemed to 
have received went with the child, and as you have 
seen, her grief could no longer be restrained. The old 
impetuosity, excited by Magdalen's calmness, again 
returned, for she felt more than ever, the need of a 
mind greater and stronger than her own, which could 
advise and counsel her. 

How often do we feel the necessity for some one to 
applaud what we have done, ere we can entirely be 
convinced ourselves that it is right : such were Effie's 
feelings now; she wanted something more than that oft 
repeated answer of Magdalen's ; she wanted some one 
who did not only tell her coldly to employ herself, but 
who sought employment and amusement for her. It 
is seldom that the wretched are energetic ; great sorrow 
brings with it a disinclination for any active employ- 
ment, and how valuable are those friends who with 
delicate tact, find objects which divert and attract the 
saddened heart from the contemplation of its own 
misery. Magdalen Gray only knew it was sinful to 
be idle, fruitless to complain, and having never known 
any grief herself, could not, as Effie justly said, under- 
stand her's, or how to deal with it. 

After E3ie had been for some time weeping in her 
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own room, Magdalen called her to supper ; she re- 
fused to take any, so Magdalen ate her own quietly, 
locked up the things, wished Effie good night, hoped 
she would be better in the morning, betook herself to 
bed, and was soon sleeping as calmly as a child. 
Had Effie been ill, and she could have nursed her, she 
would have done so, as she had proved, untiringly ; 
but she found she could not help her now, could not 
remove the cause of her tears or make them cease to 
flow, yet she named her name amongst those who were 
afflicted in mind, body or estate, in her simple prayer, 
and so, perhaps, she had done more for her than many 
who might have stayed beside her, and entered more 
readily into her grief. 

When Effie's weary eyelids closed at length in sleep, 
there glittered again before [them the same luminous 
star. 

And the stern, unrelenting husband, — what of him ? 
— was his life more happy than his weeping wife's ? 
There were times when Effie almost laughed, — he 
seldom smiled — times when she felt calm and full of 
hope, — he was always restless, and had no hope. 
Childless mother, widowed wife, your lot is enviable 
compared to his. 

A few days had passed away since Lucy had been 
entrusted with the care of the little stranger child, and 
anxious to make reparation for the petulance she first 
showed, and the apparent distrust she had evinced of her 
husband, she was unremitting in her care and attention 
to the little creature ; and was well rewarded by Will's 
delight and praise, by the pleasure expressed in his 
happy, honest face, as he stood by the side of the 
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cradle, where in the day-time Lucy laid both the 
children ; and seated beside it, one foot on the rocker, 
she sung and rocked the little things to sleep. There 
was a strong contrast between them, the little brown, 
healthy, plain face of her own child, and the exquisitely 
fair and beautiful features of the little stranger — yet, 
wise and merciful ordination — it was on the little 
brown plain face, that Lucy's earnest gaze of love 
was fixed, and she would not have had one of its funny 
little features altered for worlds, for it was " the pic- 
ture of Will," and how could any one think that ugly ? 

She was seated as I have described her, rocking the 
two children, working and singing merrily, alone, for 
Will had just gone up to the house to speak to Sir 
Arthur about planting some trees, when her neighbor 
Mrs. Grimley entered. 

" I didn't knock, Mrs. Davis, for I found the door 
warn't fastened." 

" All right, Mrs. Grimley, how do you do ? " 

** Oh ! pretty middling, I just looked in 'cause I'm 
going to Leighton, and 1 thought you might want some- 
thing as I could do for you." 

" Thank you, no, I don't want anything," and she 
looked up with such a bright, merry glance at her 
neighbor, as though she really had everything her 
heart could desire, and really did not want anything. 

" Why, lor bless me," said Mrs. Grimley, ap- 
proaching the cradle, " who's child have you got 
there ? " 

" That's a nurse-child I've got," she answered gaily. 

^^ What, hadn't you got enough to do, without taking 
a nurse-child, but whose is it then ? " 
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Lucy's face flushed at this repeated inquiry, which 
she was unable to answer, but feeling that it would 
never do to say she did not know, she replied, — "A 
friend of Will's.'' 

" A friend of Will's ! Lor ! how odd, ain't it well 
then, that it's out to nurse ? " 

" Oh, dear, yes, it's quite well ? " 

" It's mother isn't then, I suppose ? " 

*' I never ask questions that don't concern me, Mrs. 
Grimley," answered Lucy sharply, " I've got the care 
of the child, and that's all I know." 

'' Ah ! your husband's a lucky man." 

"That's just my opinion," said Lucy, recovering 
her good humor. 

" I heard," continued her visitor, " that^he'd brought 
a child home from Leighton for you to look after, but 
I couldn't believe it, and shouldn't if I hadn't seen it 
with my own two eyes, I'm sure." 

" What, did you think there were no such things as 
children in Leighton ? " 

" Ah ! well," said Mrs. Grimley, without answering 
the question, " it's a good thing we ain't all alike ; 
however, if you've got nothing for me to do for you, 
I'll go ; " and shrugging her shoulders and shaking 
her head, as she glanced once more at the unconscious 
object of her remarks, she wished Lucy good-bye and 
departed. 

Lucy did not resume her song when she was gone, 
though she still worked busily : soon the merry whistle 
announced her husband's approach, and he came gayly 
into the room. 
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" Lucy, my girl, I'm going to Leighton for Sir 
Arthur." 

The smile with which she welcomed him vanished, 
as she said, 

" Oh ! Will, you're always going to Leighton." 

" So long as there's no other town near, I must ; so 
come look alive, old lady, hat, gloves, and whip." 

" You must wait a moment," she said, " I must 
fasten off my thread." 

" Well, I don't mind waiting a moment — la ! bless 
those dear children, how pretty they do look — don't 
you love them. Luce ? " 

" I love mine ! *' 

" Oh ! and the other too, I know you do. Where's 
the good little woman like you in the world, that 
wouldn't love a poor helpless innocent like that : it's 
natural, it's born with them — what's the child's name, 
by the by, I suppose it's been christened, — how stupid 
of me not to ask — well, I must to-day — tie a knot in 
my handkerchief." 

" To-day ! are you going to see any one who belongs 
to* it to-day, Will ? " said Lucy, looking earnestly at 
him. 

" Why, yes, Lucy, I couldn't have the heart to go 
into Leighton, and not say how the child was get- 
ting on." 

" To the mother ? " 

" Yes, Lucy, to the mother." 

She made no answer, only rose and got his gloves 
and hat and whip, as he had asked her, and gave them 
to him silently. 

" Is that all, Lucy ? " 
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" I believe so." 

" Then I ain't to have a kiss ? ' 

She held up her face to his without replying, and he 
saw there were tears in her bright eyes. He kissed 
her tenderly, so tenderly, and said — ? 

" Dear old girl, I'll make all the haste home I can, 
and next time I go to Leighton, I'll have out the cart 
and you shall go too." 

She smiled then, and kissed him warmly, she was 
such a sweet temper, her sunny disposition rarely per- 
mitted the clouds to do more than pass, and she did 
love her husband so very dearly, she could not be 
vexed with him long ; and so she watched him out of 
sight as usual, smiling and waving her hand to him as 
long as he could see her : and he was soon home, much 
sooner than she expected or hoped for, bringing her a 
new dress, and a toy for their baby, which pleased her 
even more. That evening they sat over their bright 
little fire, and comfortable supper, chatting and laugh- 
ing so happily, scarcely heeding the wind which blew 
hoarsely round their dwelling, and the rain which pat- 
tered against the window. 

Only one topic seemed to be avoided by mutual 
consent, — the journey to Leighton, — and yet Lucy 
was dying to ask him all about it, and what the child's 
name was to be ; but she could not make up her mind, 
as he did not speak of it, to broach the subject, it 
might cloud their happy evening, so she said nothing ; 
but just as they were going to bed, Will said, as though 
it had suddenly struck him — 

" The child's name is Stella, Lucy." 

" Ugly name enough," answered Lucy, rather 
shortly. 
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" Yes, it donH strike me as very pretty, but I under- 
stand it means in some foreign language, a star ; and 
the poor mother, Lucy, was very wretched when it was 
bom, and she thought it came a little bright thing to 
comfort her, so she called it a star, and that was a 
pretty thought now, wasn't it ? " 

Will had got a vein of poetry in his composition, 
with all its roughness ; nurtured perhaps by living 
amongst and tending flowers for so many years. 

*' Then how can she bear to part with it. Will ? '' 
asked Lucy. 

" She has a good reason, Lucy, — but come, it's bed- 
time, isn't it ? Let's shut up shop." 

Lucy made no answer, only sighed. Oh ! that 
secret — daily it grew more irksome to Will to keep, 
as he saw how his want of confidence pained his little 
wife ; he felt it was hard upon her, and he had 
promised, — what could he do ? but he lay down 
that night determined to go and ask Effie to absolve 
him from a promise, which seemed likely to poison his 
domestic peace, and render miserable a life, which had 
been hitherto so happy : unfortunately, the wind, which 
continued to blow very roughly, kept Lucy awake, and 
in those waking hours, she lay and thought again and 
again, how very singular it was that Will should be so 
mysterious about this child. 

All Mrs. Grimley's innuendoes came back to her 
mind, until at length her one tormenting thought kept 
her awake even when the rough wind had lulled ; and 
when morning dawned and Will rose for his early 
work, she never spoke to him, but let him go out un- 
noticed, though he stooped and kissed her very gently, 
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thinking she was sleeping. But when he returned to 
his breakfast, and she, who was wont to be all smiles 
and cheerfulness, was sulky and serious, resisting 
every effort he made to restore her to good temper, 
Will lost his, and the determination with which he 
had gone to sleep, he revoked, angrily saying to him- 
self, " She won't trust, won't believe me ; I shan't 
trust her." 

No longer whistling and joking with the men, but 
silently, sullenly. Will pursued his avocations ; even 
his reserved master noticed his altered manner, and 
asked him if he were ill. 

Will gave him a short answer, for he felt cross with 
every one, and not less so with Sir Arthur, through whom 
his present discomfort arose ; but this unsatisfactory 
reply was not enough for his master, for Will's cheer- 
fulness, industry and honesty, had won for him a cer- 
tain interest in the heart of this stern and lonely man : 
he liked to hear him as he sat in his spacious rooms 
alone, whistling so merrily at his work, and talking 
and joking with the men, and though he never praised 
him more than to say he had " as yet found him an 
honest and industrious person," still it was quite evi- 
dent that he was a favorite. 

Again, therefore, he said : — "I fear you must be 
ill, Davis, for you are not like yourself this morning." 

" I'm just out, sir, that's what it is," answered Will, 
putting his foot on the spade and digging it firmly 
into the hard ground ; and then as though a sudden 
thought had struck him, he continued with marked 
emphasis, looking full at Sir Arthur as he spoke : 
" Me and my wife, my dear little woman ! have fell 
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out, for the first time since our wedding-day, and 
everything seems to go wrong, sir, in consequence ; 
the very shrubs I transplanted yesterday have witli- 
ered, and I don't seem to know what Pm about: 
there's something in a wife's happy smiling face that's 
like sunshine to a man's heart, when once he's used 
to it — and mine I think without it Would wither like 
those shrubs." 

Sir Arthur had turned half aside as he uttered the 
first few words, and at the conclusion of his speech, 
his back was entirely towards him, and he appeared 
to be busily employed in examining a plant hear him 

— he made no reply. Will resumed his digging, and 
in another moment Sir [Arthur walked away, but to 
himself he repeated then, and many times that day — 
" and mine without it would wither like those shrubs." 

After his solitary dinner. Sir Arthur sat in his 
dining-room, which, though luxuriously and splendidly 
furnished, still looked dreary, it was so silent, so lone- 
ly, even memory did not fill it with tenants : he had 
bought the place immediately after his separation 
from his wife, and lived in it ever since alone, 
inviting no guest either to visit or stay with him. 

The heavy velvet curtains were now closely drawn, 
the logs of wood blazed on the hearth, the claret jug 
stood on the table beside him, and a plate of biscuits 

— the rest of the dessert he had ordered away — but 
these biscuits he kept breaking and eating, and throw- 
ing pieces to the bloodhound, who seated at his feet 
with his large ears erect, and his eyes fixed on his 
master, made snaps at the morsels he tossed him, 
which disappeared down his capacious throat at one 
gulp. 
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As I have said, many times that d^y had Sir Arthur 
repeated to himself Will's words ; he had felt that thq 
absence of the smile he had so loved, had withere4 
his heart, that in its sunshine there might, have sprung 
up better, happier thoughts. More than with hen 
beauty, had he been struck with the purity and sinir 
plicity of Effie's nature, he was beginning si^e his 
knowledge of her to believe that '* goodness was. na 
name, and happiness no dream,'' and tken to be dcs 
ceived, to find that his golden idol was but drops» thai 
with that guileless manner, that seqmingly devoted 
love for him, she had deceived him so grossly ; it had 
indeed withered his heart, and all the tender buds oC 
better feeling which seemed inclined to blossom. 

He had sat some time tossing biscuits to Don, and 
thinking of Effie, when the unusual sound of a loud peal 
at the door-bell disturbed him ; he sjtarted to his feet 
and listened : he was always ia dread that Effie would 
discover his retreat and seek him, and he felt, although 
he would not have owned it, that to see her sweet face, 
perhaps in tears, and h^ar her voice, would shake his 
stern resolve. How little he thought that but a few 
short miles divided them, that she knew where he 
was, but would never molest him again. 

The door opened, and his confidential servant, who 
always waited on him, said, that Mr. Mowbray, the 
parish doctor, wished to speak with him. 

" What does he want, have you any idea, Miller ? " 

" No, Sir Arthur, I don't know at all ; to ask your 
name for the head of some subscription list probably." 

" Well, say I will see him." 

When Miller again opened the door, it was to admit 
23 
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Mr. Mowbray. He was a little man, with a shiny, 
bald, strangely shaped head, exhibiting an inordinately 
large " bump " of benevolence, his face was pale with- 
out being sickly, but he looked prematurely old ; his 
hands were white and delicate as a woman's and he 
bad a contmued habit of rubbing them one in the 
other whenever he was speaking ; he wore a large pair 
c/ silver mounted spectacles, and was dressed with 
scrupulous neatness and cleanliness, though his black 
suit bore evidence of good service. 

" I am come. Sir Arthur," he said, when he had 
seated himself in the chair to which Sir Arthur point- 
ed, " I am come on behalf of some poor creatures to 
supplicate your kind assistance, well knowing that you 
are never deaf to .such appeals, and that out of the 
good store with which Grod has blessed you, you are 
always ready to minister to the wants of others." 

Sir Arthur moved rather restlessly on his chair, but 
answered with his usual politeness. " I am always 
willing, Mr. Mowbray, to assist those on whom fortune 
has not smiled ; I have more than enough for my own 
requirements, it would be strange, indeed, if I did not 
from my superabundance willingly give to those who 
are less favored." 

The Doctor sighed deeply as he replied, " If all the 
rich so argued, there would be fewer poor. Sir Arthur, 
but I will advert at once to the object of my intrusion 
on you at this unseasonable hour ; there is a family in 
this village whom I have visited often in my capacity 
of a doctor " — he did not say how often as a Christian 
man — " and they are at present in great trouble. I 
went there just now and found the young wife, barely 
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nineteen, Sir Arthur, with two little children, weeping 
bitterly, and had I not known her well, I could scarcely 
have credited her story, — the reason for her passion- 
ate tears, — she was deserted by her husband." 

Too much interested in his errand and the hope to 
excite the compassion of his auditor, to perceive, even 
with his practised eye, the deadly pallor which had 
overspread Sir Arthur's face, he continued — " Posi- 
tively deserted by her husband, and so left with her 
two children wholly without the means of support ; he 
has been gone three days, and to-day she has divided 
the last piece of bread in the house with her children, 
and has not tasted food herself. I am not overburdened 
with money myself," he said, with a little nervous 
laugh, " and though I have supplied her with food for 
to-night and perhaps to-morrow, something more than 
that must be done ; and it struck me, that you. Sir 
Arthur, would generously assist her, it is such a pecu- 
liarly sad case." 

He paused, as if for a reply, and Sir Arthur said in 
a low strange voice — " What was the man's object 
for leaving her, it must have been a strong one.'* 

That is the very thing which is so distressing to the 
poor girl. Sir Arthur, she can't imagine the cause why 
he has left her, or where he is gone ; she fancies he is 
weary of working so hard for such small gain, and 
that he has gone to seek his fortune, that he cannot 
bear to see her want for many things: like a true 
woman she makes a thousand excuses for him, gives 
him credit for the best motive, though she and her 
children are starving. Oh ! they are fine creatures, 
noble-hearted beings, women, Sir Arthur^ from the 
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highest to the lowest ; it is a touching sight the patient 
sorrow of that poor deserted wife, and the true love 
which, through all, endeavors to shield her husband 
from blame." 

How did that simply hearted man dream of the 
agony he was inflicting on his listener, who made no 
reply now, but rose and rang the bell, and remained 
standing on the hearth-rug with his back to the fire 
playing with his watch-chain. The dog, who had been 
scrutinizing the visitor ever since his entrance, rose 
also, and walking up to him began vehemently licking 
his delicate white hands. Good, discriminating Don, 
thus you endeavored to testify your admiration for that 
self-denying, ea^cellent being, whose life was passed in 
going about " doing good." The door opened and 
Miller appeared in answer to the summons of the bell. 

" My desk and keys," said his master, looking up." 

" Yes, sir, I've brought them, sir, expected you'd 
want them, sir," and the servant placed them on the 
table, and with a quick but silent step lefl the room, 
closing the door softly behind him. Sir Arthur un- 
locked his desk, still silently, took out a check-book, 
wrote a draft, and gave it across thp table to th^ little 
doctor. 

" That will, I trust, prevent any fe^r of starvation, 
Mr. Mowbray." 

" Oh ! Sir Arthur, I am indeed very grateful, really 
more than I have words to express," said Mowbray, 
his eyes glistening behind his spectacles. 

" I really do not see that you have any cause for 
gratitude, Mr. Mowbray." 

" No cause for gratitude, sir, not for being made 
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ttiore happy than I think I ever was before ; 1 am not 
ashamed to say, Sir Arthur, that I am a poor man, a 
very poor man, and it is the first time I have ever held 
in my hand such a sum of money to give away, to 
take to poor suffering people ; think, sir, what this 
piece of paper will do.'' 

" It will make the woman cease to weep for her 
husband," said Sir Arthur coldly. 

This was a speech beyond Mowbray's comprehension, 
he only looked up therefore wonderingly at Sir Arthur, 
knd then rose to depart ; saying, " his errand accom- 
plished, he would not longer intrude." 

" Pray do not hurry yourself, Mr. Mowbray. I do 
Hot consider you by any means an intruder ; allow me 
to offer you a glass of wine, do you drink claret ? " 

" Thank you, you are very good," said Mowbray 
rather hesitatingly, for well knowing the retired, un- 
sociable disposition of Sir Arthur, he scarcely knew 
whether he ought to accept his invitation to remain 
any longer. 

*' It is a cold night," said Sir Arthur, perceiving his 
hesitation, " perhaps some mulled port would suit you 
better." And without waiting for a reply he rang the 
bell again. 

** Miller," he said, when the man entered, " take 
away that," pointing to his desk, '* and bring some 
mulled port wine quickly." 

•* Yes, Sir Arthur," he answered, but he looked 
very much astonished, such a thing was almost unheard 
of ; that his master should invite any one to remain 
after their business was transacted was incredible. 
Don was as much inclined as his master for the doctor 
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to Stay, it appeared, as he had seated himself beside 
him, and rested his cold black nose in his hand. 

^^ Do you find much distress in the village, Mr. 
Mowbray ? " 

" No, sir, on the whole I think we have not much 
to complain of. The farmers pay their men very 
well, and only in a few cases, where a love of drink 
is a besetting sin, do I find any very serious poverty." 

" Whereabouts does this woman live, you have been 
telling me of ? '* 

^^ At that small cottage at the end of the lane as you 
turn off to Leighton, her name, poor soul, is Simmonds. 
To-morrow, sir, you may rest assured, your name will 
be mentioned in her prayers ; I shall not go there to- 
night, for I have administered some quieting medicine 
which will I trust enable her to sleep, and I must not 
disturb her. Oh ! what a blessing to be rich, — to be 
able to give to those that need." 

Several times when he had thus spoken. Sir Arthur's 
searching glance had been upon him, — on his thin 
harassed face, and his worn clothes ; his appearance 
bespoke so plainly respectable poverty, and yet he 
had continued to rejoice in his ability to serve others, 
never seeming to consider his own necessities. Was 
this really genuine — poor Sir Arthur, it was his mis- 
fortune to doubt every one ; and yet this unostentatious 
man interested him in spite of himself, he liked to hear 
him talk, and even when the wine was finished^ and 
again he rose to go, Sir Arthur begged him to stay, 
and the conversation grew graver, deeper, — and for- 
getting his somewhat nervous dread of this stern, soli- 
tary man, as he warmed in his arguments, Mowbray 
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talked so well, exhibited such a perfect knowledge of the 
subjects on which he spoke, that with real interest and 
attention Sir Arthur listened. 

" And you really believe,'* he said at length, " that 
the motives which induced the self-sacrifices you tell 
me you have been witness to, were pure and true ; that 
there was no self-interest to serve under this mask of 
self-denial.*' 

" Truly I believe it, Sir Arthur, and I hope I shall 
not live to think otherwise." 

" Very early was my belief shaken, Mr. Mowbray, 
for I found that those whose external conduct pur* 
chased for them the good opinion of the world, were 
as bad really as those whose acts defied it : worse to 
my thinking, for there is nothing so bad as hypocrisy, 
and I have lived to feel there is but one true happiness, 
— to die and forget." 

** There is much to be done here. Sir Arthur, first : 
which if well done, will make it a happiness to die, 
because we shall merit the promised reward. Life 
indeed would be a hopeless, weary struggle, if to die 
were all ; when I lie down at night, worn out as I 
mostly am with the fatigues of the day, how should I 
rise early again to pursue the same wearisome course, 
if I were not assured, that * there remaineth a rest.* 
You have no idea how the thought of the eternal city, 
of the joys promised us in another world, support and 
bear me through this. Do not think me a vain boaster, 
for telling you this, I do it for His glory who supported 
me through it ; but, Sir Arthur, there havq been many 
days, when I have worked hard from six o'clock in. 
the morning till twelve at night, on dry bread and 
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water, because I have given all the money I possessed 
to the starving poor of the miserable parish in which I 
once lived : and I was happier over that scanty meal, 
than an alderman at a feast. I was taught this by 
example, sir, by the example of the poor whom I have 
lived amongst. 

" No one who has witnessed their endurance, their 
self-denial, their charity to one another, and their calm, 
happy death-beds, would doubt that a Divine power 
alone supported them ; or the truth of that holy word 
which has made them believe in Him and implore His 
asslitafice. I would simply say to those who are 
harassed by doubts, visit the poor ; make yourselves 
acquainted with their lives ; hear them, through agonies 
of mind and body, bless the God whom they believe 
only chastens those he loves ; watch them in their 
dying moments, parting from parents, wives, husbands, 
(Children, calmly pointing, if they cannot speak, to 
Heaven with a happy smile upon their lips, or mur- 
muring, if their strength permits them, "there we 
shall meet again ; '^ see, as 1 have seen, such scenes, 
and, as by an enchanter^s wand, the mist of doubt will 
Vanish^ and the light of truth shine into their souls.*' 

" Why amongst the poor and ignorant alone is such 
piiety and goodness found, Mr. Mowbray ? *' 

" Do not mistake me. Sir Arthur, far be it from me 
to say it is only amongst the poor ; but I speak to you 
now from my own experience, which has been more 
amongst them, and I do think that a sceptic would be 
more struck with the truth when he sees, in the midst 
of the direst temptations and privations, the respect for 
God's laws which preserves them from sin ; the resig- 
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nation which prevents complaints ; and the love which 
dictates praise ; 'than amongst those who, possessed of 
every worldly advantage and comfort, would indeed 
be singularly uttgtateful not to love and bless the Giver 
of such good gifts. But really,*' he said, suddenly 
glancing at a clock on the mantel^piece, ^' I have re- 
mained here a most unconscionable time, and I must 
indeed wish you good night. Allow me again to re- 
peat my thanks for your — ^ " 

" No, no, Mr. Mowbray, I merit no thanks indeed, 
for I have simply given what I do not want ; when I 
dine on bread and water, to give the poor a meal,*' he 
said with a gracious smile, '^ then you shall thank me 
as much as you please ; *' and shaking one of the deli-* 
cate hands warmly in his, he parted with his guest. 

On the following day, Sir Arthuir might have been 
seen to wander up the lane, with his usual thoughtflil, 
serious air, moving his head gravely in return fbr the 
" bobs " of the children and the bows of the men he 
met, and to stop before the white cottage at the end. 
It looked very melancholy and deserted, as though it 
were not inhabited, but he knocked for admission, and 
the summons was answered by a very fat woman who 
appeared anything but like an unhappy deserted wife. 

" This is Mrs. Simmonds^s, I believe ; is it not ? " 

** It be their cottage, sir.'' 

" Is she in ? " 

«^No, sir^ poor creature, she beanH, didnH you 
know, sir, she be gone to find her husband. She ar- 
ranged with me, as Pm a lone woman, to come here 
and take care of the children, saying she'd pay mo 
what little she could, poor soul, but Fm sure I didn*! 
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want to take it of her ; and at daybreak this morning, 
she was off." 

" But does she know where he is gone ? " 

^^ Not she, sir, but he^s got a rich brother in Lon- 
don, and she thinks may be he's gone to him, and so 
she's started to tramp the whole way ; Hwas heart- 
breaking to see her part with the children, but she says 
to me, ' Peggy,' says she, * the husband 1 have sworn to 
love and cherish, I must think of afore these ; God and 
you will take care of them for me till I come back, and 
I never will, till I hear something of him ' — and so 
she went . I watched her as long as I could see her, 
she never once looked back, I think she thought her 
heart would fail her if she did ; and as soon as she was 
clean gone, I came back in the house and cried like a> 
great baby, that I just did : but la ! sir, excuse my 
manners, keeping you standing in the cold, wonU you 
step in ? '* 

^* No, no, thank you, — has Mr. Mowbray, the doc- 
tor, been here ? " 

" Yes, sir, he came about nine o'clock this morning, 
and he was surprised to think poor Nelly was gone ; 
and sorry too, because he'd got a fine sum of money 
a gentleman had given him for her, and he thought it 
would have pleased her so, but he's a going now to 
put it in the bank, and pay me so much a week for 
minding and keepmg the children. Pretty creturs, Pm 
glad there's something for them, to keep 'em out of 
the poorhouse till she comes back, at any rate ; for 
willing as I am, I couldn't have kept them long : I am 
but a poor cretur myself, and I expect she'll be a long 
time before she finds him." 
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" I'm obliged to you for your information," said 
Sir Arthur ; ^^ should you hear any news of either Mrs. 
Simmonds or her husband, I will thank you to send it 
up to the Hall." 

" Yes, sir, thank you, sir, I'll be sure." 

More thoughtfully than he had come, did Sir Arthur 
return ; witli bent head and measured step, he took his 
way home : this poor young woman was walking to 
London in search of her husband — Efiie made no effort 
to seek him — but then his conscience reminded him of 
how sternly he had said, he would never see her again, 
and how he had coldly allowed to pass without notice 
the announcement of his child's birth : his child, — 
the word seemed to strike agreeably on his ear, surely 
it would be a happy thing to have a child growing up 
with him, ■ — but then, what was the use of having ties 
on earth, when they must all be ruptured by the ob- 
livion of the grave, better live on unloving and unloved* 
Nelly Simmonds did not think so though, that young 
delicate woman was braving the perils, and alone, of a 
long journey on foot for love ; then she believed in a 
re-union in a bright world beyond the grave. Thus 
thinking, he reached his own Lodge ; the door stood 
open, but he did not hear as usual Lucy's merry voice 
singing, and it seemed so strange, — though we do not 
note the cheerful warbling of the birds, still if it ceased 
and our woods' and groves were silent, how we should 
miss their sweet memory. Lucy's singing and Will's 
merry whistle, were pleasant, cheerful sounds to which 
Sir Arthur had grown accustomed, and he did not like 
the cessation. 

He wanted to speak to Will^ and so he tapped at the 
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door, but receiving no answer, he walked in; there 
was no one there, but feeling sure that Lucy would not 
go out and leare the door open, he thought she was 
only up stairs, and he would wait. He looked round 
the room with a sort of pleasant interest, for it was so 
clean and pretty, though so humble. Presently a low, 
cooing sound attracted his attention, which he found 
proceeded from a cradle near the fire ; for in it lay a 
lorely Child, wide awake, making the most innocent 
noises over a ring of India rubber, which, fastened 
round its neck with a blue riband, it was pulling at 
and biting. 

A sudden spasm appeared to seize and contract his 
heart as he gazed at it, a vision of his wife rose up 
before him, — of his beautiful, suffering, deserted wife 
— he pressed his hand tightly over his eyes for a mo* 
ment, and then bending over the cradle, gazed earn- 
estly at the child. His watch-chain gleaming in the 
light, attracted the little creature's attention, and drop- 
ping the ring, she held out her hands and crowed and 
laughed more loudly ; he put his finger near her then, 
on which shone a diamond ring, and her tiny ones 
Clasped immediately round it. How strange the feel 
of that little grasp, those feeble fingers seemed to him 
to hold his so fast he could not move it ; and so he 
stood, hearing nothing, seeing nothing but that child in 
its cradle, not knowing that Will, who had entered. 
Was watching him with tears in his honest eyes. A 
second or two passed, and then they were disturbed by 
Lucy*s entrance, her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, 
and her hands covered with soap-suds. 

Sir Arthur turned suddenly, and Lucy colored with 
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confusion at finding herself in the presence of the great 
man in such disorder. Sir Arthur seeing this, spoke 
to her, and with the t^ct possessed only by the true 
gentleman, placed h^r at once at her ease. 

" I have to apologize to you, Mrs. Davis, for intrud- 
ing on your house in this manner, but the door stood 
invitingly open, and as I could make no one hear me, 
I ventured to walk in, imagining you were not far off." 
'^ No, sir, I was only just out in the wash-house, Vm 
quite ashamed I did'nt hear you, and you've been 
waiting." 

^' It is of no consequence ; I wanted Davis, and hei^ 
he is ; can you come with me, Davis ? " 
" Yes, sir, certainly." 

" The wind has torn away that creeping plant from 
the conservatory, and I see one of your men is nailing 
it up again ; now I do not like it, and would much 
rather, as the wind has torn it away, it were replaced 
by another : I want you to come and see my notion 
about it." 

Davis followed his master from the Lodge; Luoy 
^ried her hands and began attending to something 
which was cooking on the fire, emitting a great steam 
and a veiy savory smell; and baby continued her 
happy, crowing noise in the ciradle. Lucy's own child 
was being nursed by a neighbor's little girl, for, not 
being so sweet a temper as the little Stella, he would'nt 
submit to be left alone in his cradle, as she was, 

The gloom which had filled the minds of Lucy and 
Will had, unhappily, not yet worn away. Lucy had 
an heroic spirit, which would have carried her through 
any great trouble, but she sunk beneath the pressure 
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of small vexations, as so many do. It was more difficult 
for her to bear with cheerfulness and patience Will's 
unusual petulance, and the knowledge that he kept a 
secret from her, than with his having committed some 
much graver fault. 

With the performance of any generous act there 
comes a feeling of self-satisfaction, acting as a stim- 
ulus to, and a reward for, the exertion. To forgive 
her husband for any great wrong done to her, or by 
any self-sacrifice repair any wrong he might have done 
to others, Lucy was fully capable ; but that passive 
heroism, which is only seen and rewarded in secret, 
was beyond her. 

In that day when the Judge of all shall make up 
His jewels, brightly amongst them will gleam those pa- 
tient, forbearing spirits, who have borne so cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly, the many minor evils of life — 
passed silently through this life unnoticed in its glare 
and confusion, yet making sunshine in their own 
homes, patiently putting up with irritating, conflicting 
tempers, smoothing all difficulties, thinking of every 
one's troubles but their own, and, with increasing per- 
severance, striving to lessen them. 

Will was not gone long with his master ; he returned 
soon to his dinner, but was somewhat surprised not to 
find it ready. 

" Why, Lucy, old girl," he said, " where's the din- 
ner? it's late." 

"Bother the dinner, and everything else," she 
answered pettishly ; " of course, because I have been 
out washing, the dinner's spoilt ; I can't be every- 
where at once, and the soup is burnt, so if you can't 
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eat it you must let it alone : I have been trying this 
ever so long to take the taste away, but it's no use. I 
wish I was dead, that I do ; " and flinging herself into 
a chair, Lucy burst into a childish passion of tears. 

Now Will had come in in an improved temper him- 
self, for he had been so pleased to see Sir Arthur 
notice his child, and he hoped some good would come 
of it for poor Effie's sake ; but Lucy flying out like 
this, as it seemed to him for nothing, put him out 
again, and he said rather angrily, ^^ I can't think what's 
come to you, Lucy, you ain't a bit like the jolly little 
woman I married ; you're forever moaning about, and 
getting put out of the way for such trifles ; come, look 
alive, and dish the dinner, do ; the soup won't poison 
us, if it is burnt." 

Oh ! the " soft answer ! " why is it not forever on 
our tongues ? If Will had spoken gently, soothingly 
to her, taken into consideration that she was tired with 
a hard morning's work, and that it was trying to have 
the dinner spoiled, — her ill humor might have van^ 
ished, and all would have been well ; but this speech 
only made Lucy cry more, and although she did as he 
ordered her, and served the dinner, it was with a very 
ill grace ; she ate none herself, and continued to cry 
during the whole meal, which was certainly not an 
agreeable accompaniment to a spoilt dinner. Will 
went out immediately afterwards, saying he thought 
he should be late back, and poor little Lucy was left 
alone to recover herself as she best could. 

She felt very wretched, so ill used ; she thought 
there never was a little woman who had more just 
cause to complain than she had. She cleared away 
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the dinner things, nursed her child, which the neighhor'» 
child brought in to her, cleaned up the room, and thea 
took little Stella from the cradle, who had been fop 
some time expressing herself in her own language as 
tired of remaining there, and sat with her in her lap 
for awhile, looking very thoughtful, as though some* 
thing was brewing in her mind ; then, as if with a 
sudden resolution, she started up from her chair, went 
up with the child into her room, and in a few moments 
came down with her bonnet and shawl on, the baby 
also dressed in its walking clothes, and calling to the 
little girl aforesaid, to mind the sleeping boy« who had 
changed places with Stella in the cradle, she went out, 
not into the lane, but quickly along the shrubbery 
towards the house. 

^he hurried on to the servants' entrance, and ring- 
ing the bell, demanded if Mrs. Copley was within. 
She was, if Mrs. Davis would step in, they would tell 
Mrs. Copley she was there ; because Mrs. Copley was 
never intruded on without her august permission. It 
was granted now, and Lucy, with little Stella in her 
arms, was admitted into her presence. In the most com* 
fortable of comfortable rooms, well carpeted and cur* 
tained, admitting no breath of cold wind, and looking 
out over the park, with a peep at the view between the 
trees, with a famous fire on which a log of wood was 
sputtering and blazing, throwing a warm, red light on 
the old fashioned furniture, sat the respectable house- 
keeper of Sir Arthur Atherstone : no one could have 
felt otherwise than snug, once admitted in the sacred 
precincts of the housekeeper's room. 

The sight of the kind, fisit, motherly woman was a 
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welcome in Itself, she looked so hospitable and good- 
natured. 

" Why, goodness, Lucy, child, I declare the sight 
of you is good for sore eyes, as the saying is ; what 
has become of you ? '' 

" Why, aunt,'' said Lucy, seating herself, foa* the 
chairs in that room seem to invite you to sit down, " I 
have been so busy I haven't had a minute I could call 
my own, and I have only run up now to ask you a 
very great favor, 'cause I am very unhappy." 

" Unhappy, you ! — why, God bless the girl, what's 
come to her ? " 

" I'll tell you, aunt, all about it, only promise you'll 
do what I ask you." 

" You may be sure I will if I can ; but go on, for I 
am curious to know what should make you unhappy — 
though you are married, and that's enough to make 
most women miserable — drat the men, 1 say." 

" Well, aunt dear, you shall hear ; I know you 
won't take Will's part against me, that's why I tliought 
you were the best person to come to. Will last week 
went to Leighton, and never came home till quite late, 
and then brought a baby with him." 

" Mercy on us, a what ? " 

" A baby, aunt, for me to take charge of, he said, and 
be most careful of, only not to ask him any questions 
about it Well, I was upset very much at first, but I do 
love Will dearly, and I thought I ought to trust him, 
so I said I would, — but, aunt, I can't bear it ; he's 
always going to Leighton, and stopping ever so long, 
and he is so dreadful mysterious about the child, it 
makes my life miserable." 
24 
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*^I should think so, indeed,'* said the old lady, 
drawing herself up with great dignity, and smoothing 
down the folds of her gown. 

" Well, aunt, what I want you to do is, to let me 
leave the child here — and when Will comes home 
and finds it gone, I shall see whether — whether he 
cares anything particular about it — and I won't tell 
him what's become of it until he tells me whose it is 
and all about it ; for it is a shame he should have a 
secret from his wife." 

" It is, Lucy, but what can you expect from a man, 
they're all alike. I told you when you married, you 
were a silly girl, but you wouldn't be advised ; but 
that's nothing now, that's done and can't be undone, as 
the saying is ; but willing as I am to help you, Lucy, 
what in the name of fortune am I to do with a baby 
here?'* 

" Why, aunt dear, you understand children so well, 
a great deal better than I do, and I am sure you'll 
manage capitally with it only just for to-night. I'm 
sure Will will tell me, and Pll come for her in the 
morning ; she's a pretty dear and so good, that I must 
say," she said, turning the child's face round to Mrs. 
Copley. 

" Bless me, it is a beautiful child, I thought it was 
your own boy you'd got when you came in first — why 
dear me," she said, rising and taking the little thing in 
her arms, " it is the loveliest little creature I ever saw. 
I used to think Lady Baltimore's last was a beauty ; I 
never thought it would live, that poor child — la ! the 
nights I have set up with it — but this, why it's not to 
be named in the same day, as the saying is ; well, I 



